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GUTING. 


FEBRUARY, 1895. No. 5 


Vou. XXV. 


S$ AUTUMN ap- 
proached everyone 
“ek, imourcampin Deaf 

* Bull’svillageonthe 
Little Bighorn be- 
gan to talk of the 

bse return of the geese, 
and one morning they came rushing 
over the camp and making their way to 
a bar in the river about a mile and a 
half distant. 

Marking them down as closely as the 
distance would permit, we caught and 
saddled our horses, and, with our guns 
and a few shells loaded with coarse 
shot, started in pursuit. Leaving the 
ponies in a depression some four hun- 
dred yards from the river, we moved 
cautiously forward, and when within a 
hundred yards dropped flat on the 
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ground and crept to the edge of the 
bank. Here we discovered that we 
were too far up-stream to be within 
sure range, and so there was nothing 
for it but to return as we had come and 
repeat the exhausting process from a 
point some forty yards below. This 
time we reached the bank directly in 
front of the flock, and, pausing a moment 
to take breath, we rose up together and 
emptied four barrels at the demoralized 
group. Three went down at the first 
volley, and our second barrels got us 
one apiece. One huge old gander, badly 
hit, required another shot before his 
head dropped to the level of the water. 

But now came the most trying part of 
the whole affair. Just below the bar 
the river takes a sudden turn at the foot 
of a steep bluff, where it quickens its 


* See, also, October, 1893—Shetching Among the Sioux; and May, 1894--Sketching Among the Crows. 
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pace and rushes for some distance over 
a very broken, rocky bottom with oc- 
casional deep eddies. The water at this 
season, moreover, comes from the snow- 
covered mountains and is so cold as to 
render wading anything but pleasant. 
But we had killed our geese, and if we 
were to enjoy them, roasted, boiled or 
broiled, something had to be done. 

Running to a sandy point some dis- 
tance below, we stripped off our moc- 
casins and rolled up our trousers as 
high as possible. Then cutting a young 
willow with a suitable crotch to the form 
of a rude shepherd’s crook, we gathered 
the huge birds in as they swept down 
upon us and landed them on the bank. 
Some of them 
with remark- 
able perverse- 
ness would go 
sailing by close 
to the opposite 
bank, which 
entailed spir- 
ited dashes 
from one side 
to the other 
over the rocky 
and _ slippery 
bottom. 

In spite of all 
our precau- 
tions we were 
thoroughly 
wet tothe hips, 
and one of the 
party at least 
rode home 
bare-footed 
with his moc- 
casins in his 





ple of the Russian bath, and were per- 
formed at least once a week by every 
soul in the band. 

In front of the door of our tent a 
small mound-shaped lodge, or wickyup, 
had been constructed of bent poles 
tightly covered with blankets. This 
was the “sweat-house.” Towards sun- 
down a fire is built near by, in which 
several large stones are heated as hot 
as possible. They are then rolled into 
the center of the wickyup, where buck- 
ets of water are standing, and as many 
persons—men and women and children, 
all completely nude—creep under the 
cover as the place will hold. When every- 
body is packed in, those in the center of 
the crowd 
throw water, a 
cupful ata 
time, on the 
heated stones, 
producing a 
steady supply 
of stifling 
steam, while 
everybody 
whips himself 
and now and 
then takesasly 
cut at his 
neighbor with 
bunches oft 
sage - brush or 
willow twigs. 
The _ castiga- 
tionand the hot 
steam almost 
scald the flesh, 
and cause per- 
spiration to 
pour from 
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It took a 
whole afternoon to pluck and roast the 
birds on spits of green ash saplings,and it 
required no small ingenuity to keep them 
safe from dogs, skunks and magpies. 

Our tent in Deaf Bull’s village hap- 
pened to be placed within a few yards 
of the sweat-house, and every evening 
we were witnesses to the daily bath,—a 
Crow custom which is never neglected, 
at any rateinsummer. Almost the first 
thing done in the morning, at least by 
the men and children, is to take a plunge 
in the river; but this is by way of an 
eye-opener rather than for the purposes 
of health and cleanliness. The evening 
ablutions were conducted on the princi- 





inch of skin on 

the body. One can scarcely breathein the 
dense and stifling atmosphere, but a cho- 
rus of chuckling and laughter tells how 
much satisfaction the Indians derive. Fi- 
nally some parboiled squaw can stand it 
no longer and, with a gasp, bursts out, 
followed by all the rest, red and glisten- 
ing. Then there is a race to the river 
and a frantic plunge into the cool water, 
where scores of others, whose turn for 
the sweat-house will come another day, 
are already playing like so many otters. 
This custom of both sexes and all 
ages bathing together quite sans cu- 
lottes rather astonished us at first, but 
we soon came to perceive that the 
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Crows do not consider such matters in 
the same light as do the Sioux, who bathe 
less frequently, the men and women 
rarely meeting at the same place and 
time, unless it be husband and wife, and 
then the men retain the breech-clout 
and the women put on a soiled dress 
which is washed in the operation. 

On emerging from the river our 
neighbors would lie about on the bank 
to let their bodies dry, and often to un- 
dergo another characteristic process 
which seemed to us more interesting 
to watch than to experience. A war- 
rior coming out of the river would 
stretch himself on the grass where his 
wife was waiting for him. Kneeling 
beside him she would begin to manipu- 
late his body in various ways, paying 
especial attention to his abdomen, which 
would be kneaded as if it were a lump 
of refractory dough. 

This same kneading process, whichis 
nothing more or less than the “massage” 
of civilization, is resorted to in many 
if not all kinds of sickness attended by 
pain, and we saw patients kneaded for 
consumption, rheumatism, and for many 
other real or imaginary illnesses. One 
method, considered very effective, is to 
press firmly upon the afflicted part with 
the sole of the foot. Take as an exam- 
ple the case of a consumptive girl, 
whose treatment we witnessed one day, 
carried out in spite of our protests. 
The patient was laid flat upon her 
face, and her father, who was a rather 
heavy man, began to trample up and 
down her back, while the poor creature 
groaned and gave out stifled, inarticu- 
late cries most distressing to hear. 

A large number of Indians, however, 
go to the Agency doctor or the surgeon 
of the fort when ill, and readily submit 
to his treatment. 

On our next trip to the Agency, which 
was at the time of the monthly issue 
of rations, we took the fly of our tent 
and erected it in the shape of a small 
teepee in the midst of the great camp. 

In summer it.is possible to place the 
lodges far more closely together than in 
winter, when fuel must be gathered to 
keep fires going all day. In warm 
weather, therefore, the Indians camp 
all together in the open plain instead of 
scattering through the timber along the 
river for a mile or two, and the natural 
result is a large degree of sociability and 
merry making. Almost every afternoon 
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and evening there were “ squaw dances,” 
in some of which, however, the :-men 
joined ; and usually two or more dances 
would be in progress at a time, so that 
the beating of drums and the sound of 
singing were almost incessant. 

The singing was often well worth lis- 
tening to. The young bucks, who were 
wandering about until late into the 
night, would gather in front of some 
lodge, in a blanketed group, mysterious 
in the semi-darkness, and join in chant- 
ing in the most perfect unison. All In- 
dians show a wonderful appreciation of 
time and measure in music, but nowhere 
had we ever heard singing so fine of its 
kind as in these Crow camps. 

Indian music differs so widely from 
our own that at first it is impossible to 
recognize any rythm in it, to say noth- 
ing of “catching the air,” an accom- 
plishment which comes only after long 
familiarity. It strikes one as a grandly 
exhilarating noise, but not to be called 
music. Yet as the red men become civil- 
ized they exhibit a marked talent for 
our music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and some individuals show such fond- 
ness for it that they learn to read notes 
at sight when they can scarcely under- 
stand English, and of course cannot 
read it. It is so, for example, with most 
of the tribes of New York. 

Another feature of Crow camp life of 
which we were interested though fur- 
tive observers, were the courtships that 
grew apace at these large gatherings. 
Here and there, as we strolled about 
the great encampment in the evening, 
we would encounter a love-lorn youth 
standing or sitting or perhaps stretched 
at full length upon the ground near the 
lodge of his zxamorata, waiting until 
she should come out. 

Sometimes grown impatient, or confi- 
dent of her willingness to meet him if 
only she knew of his proximity, he will 
contrive ingeniously to post himself so 
that the moonlight casts the shadow of 
his statuesque figure upon the side of 
her teepee. 

It is not in vain. She sees. Her 
heart flutters a little, no doubt, but no 
one notices. Absarake eyes are sharp 
—possibly others perceive the manly 
shadow leaning upon the canvas; but 
have they not been young? “ And when 
she discovers the need of a pail of water 
and—as becomes the thoughtful daugh- 
ter of the house—stoops through the 
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laced door of the tent to fetch it, shall 
any one stopher? Oh,no! And when 
the shadow vanishes from the leaning 
canvas and the daughter seems a long 
time in going to the river, shall anyone 
smile at another across the embers as 
they sit and smoke? Oh, no! Have 
they not been young? 

We saunter past just as the low lodge- 
curtain parts and closes behind the 
maiden’s lithe figure. The statue in the 
moonlight makes an eager step for- 
ward, stretches his blanket the length 
of his brawny arms and folds the girl 
into it. There is only one figure again 
—one shadow—but you may be sure 
that now it does not fall on the white 
slope of the lodge. 

We saunter more slowly and glance 
out of the corners of our eyes, for to take 
direct notice would be the height of 
rudeness. Etiquette hides those two in 
a veil like that with which the gods in- 
vested the royal lovers of Carthage. 
But we know that they are swaying 


back and forth in the dim moonlight, - 


whispering to each other with such rub- 
bing of faces and affectionate cooing as 
tells the old story in every language. 
Sometimes an enamored swain, wait- 
ing in vain for his sweetheart to appear 
—perhaps the father looks with disfavor 
upon the young man whose horses are 
few or whose associations are bad ; per- 
haps the mother is secretly urging some 
better suitor and keeps her daughter 
busied in the lodge; perhaps the girl 
herself doesn’t care — waiting in vain, 
the youth will steal away through the 
shadows, avoiding the companions who 
would entice him to the dance, and then 
steal back again with his flute. We see 
him stretched out like a shepherd in 
Arcadia, or standing as a gracefully 
blanketed cavalier, and hear the mel- 
ancholy pleadings of his instrument 
through the air like the voice of some 
wild bird piping a nocturne to its mate. 
But these sentimentalities were only 
minor notes in the night-life of the 
camp. As we turn discreetly away from 
the demure maiden folded in her lover’s 
blanket, forgetful of smoldering fire and 
empty bucket, ringing laughter comes 
down the breeze, and out from between 
two great cones of canvas glowing 
with ruddy light comes an excited little 
horse carrying three girls. With a wave 
of the hand and a shriek of laughter as 
they recognize us, they dash past, plying 
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the heavy quirt, and back and forth, 
round and through the village they tear 
in the midst of a gathering crowd of 
revelers, 

But we leave the whispering lovers 
and the tireless three leading the lark, 
and the circles of old gossips loitering 
about the fires and return to our own 
tent. Spreading our blankets upon the 
ground where it is smoothest, we roll 
ourselves into them like mummies and 
in five minutes are away in a dreamland 
where tomtoms are powerless to disturb 
the spell of deep sleep. 

As the end of the season approached 
we decided, before packing up for home, 
to move somewhat further up the river 
to a place where Deaf Bull was then 
dwelling with his son-in-law, Bear 
Claw, some twenty-three miles above 
the Agency; and thence to make a rapid 
trip into the Bighorn Mountains in the 
hope of getting some shooting at big 
game. Deaf Bull was to carry our 
camp-outfit in his wagon, and after as- 
sisting him to stow everything snugly 
we mounted our horses and rode ahead. 

This was a picturesque region, and 
we enjoyed every mile of the way. 
Finely sculptured mountains rose upon 
the horizon, in all directions, and the 
foreground was always strong in color 
and interesting in form. Small animals 
and birds were numerous everywhere, 
enlivening the scene, and now and then 
a coyote went skulking up some dry ra- 
vine to break suddenly away over a dis- 
tant ridge as a bullet tossed the dust 
from under him. 

After a while a ranchman who kept 
cattle at the head of Grass Lodge Creek, 
overtook us and gave us the unwelcome 
information that Deaf Bull and his party 
had stopped behind to attend a dance, 
and would probably stay all night. 
Doubting it, we kept on to the bend in 
the river where we were to camp, and 
found Bear Claw’s lodge standing but 
no one at home. An hour or two passed 
but no Indians appeared, and as the air 
grew chilly we decided that nothing re- 
mained but to make the best of it. 

The lodge would give us shelter and 
we could make a fire, but having no axe 
were obliged to drag several large half- 
rotten logs into the teepee and ignite 
them as best we could. The canvas was 
damp, and for some time the smoke 
went everywhere except up through the 
open flaps ; so we were in a very bad 
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humor before the draught began and 
roaring flames dissipated both the 
smudge and our vexation. 

To sit in that empty lodge without 
a bite to eat all the evening was far 
from the sort of an adventure which 
travelers in the Indian country are ac- 
customed to relate with gusto. We lay 
wrapped in our saddle-blankets and 
talked—mainly of the warfare which 
until ten years ago made these hills a con- 
tinuous battle ground. It was close to this 
spot that the exploring party of 1863 was 
attacked in the night by the red-skins 
(Crows). Several of its members were 
killed and others wounded—two of them 
so badly that with noble self-sacrifice 
they ended their lives at once with 
their own pistols, in order that the rest 
of the company might hasten to a place 
of safety. Several of that party are still 
alive, and one of them is the leading 
banker of Helena, ex-Governor Samuel 
T. Hauser. A larger expedition, which 
traversed this country in 1874, was 
obliged to sustain a running fight with 
Indians all through this part of their 
journey. These were Sioux, however, 
not Crows, and a great number of them 
followed the remnant of the party over 
the Bighorn range and three or four 
hundred miles toward the south. 

In the morning we rode off in search 
of ducks or prairie chickens, and one of 
us succeeded in getting two of the latter, 
which, though not much for three very 
hungry men, kept us from starvation. 

It was not until near noon that the 
Indians arrived, looking very serious. 
We also looked serious but said little, 
putting our whole energy into the prep- 
aration of a dinner which should re- 
quite us for twenty-four hours of en- 
forced abstinence in the hungriest air on 
the globe. 

By evening our camp was comfortably 
arranged again, the tent standing in 
the midst of some thick timber and 
close to the clear and beautiful stream. 
Here, also, the grass was good. Our 
horses took on flesh surprisingly and 
were soon in splendid condition. The 
timber was principally cottonwood of 
enormous size, with an undergrowth of 
bull-berries, red dogwood (red willow), 
wild grapes, cherries and plums. 

Some of the cherries were excellent 
(for wild fruit) and we ate great quanti- 
ties. The old women among both Sioux 
and Crows gather these cherries when 
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they are ripe and grind them, pits and all, 
into a sort of pulp which is squeezed 
out into long narrow lumps and spread 
upon a robe or blanket to dry. The 
grinding or pounding is done upona flat 
stone with a short stone pestle and the 
dried pulp is preserved for winter use. 
The taste is good, but the angular frag- 
ments of the broken pits are uncomfort- 
able in the mouth. 

The plums here did not seem as good 
as those in Dakota, where the Sioux dry 
them after biting out the pits. For the 
sour bull-berries (which would make ex- 
cellent pies) the Indians seem to have 
no fondness, never preserving them and 
eating them fresh only now and then as 
a sort of relish, as they will eat the im- 
mensely plentiful blue haw when they 
are very hungry. 

The red dogwood grew here to large 
and shapely proportions, and we soon 
got into the habit of smoking the inner 
bark regularly as the Indians do, mixed 
with tobacco. It is very fragrant and 
not strong, though the smoke from it is 
thick and will soon fill a close room to 
the point of suffocation. 

Our four weeks of life with Bear 
Claw's people in this secluded glen 
was extremely pleasant and profitable, 
but not productive of much incident or 
adventure. The killing of skunks we 
began to look upon as a matter of course. 
We were in the habit of throwing bones 
and scraps under a certain bull-berry 
bush, and hardly a night passed that we 
did not shoot a skunk within a radius of 
ten or fifteen feet of that spot, almost 
invariably at nine o’clock. 

One day the news came that two 
Cheyennes had killed a white man, and 
had themselves been killed in a fight 
with the troops. This occurred on the 
Northern Cheyenne reservation, beyond 
the Wolf Mountains, within a day’s ride 
from where we were. The Crows are 
by no means friendly toward the Chey- 
ennes, and were delighted at the thought 
that one of the old-fashioned tribal wars 
might ensue. Deaf Buli was excited 
with some of his old warrior frenzy and 
proposed to us, half in joke, half in earn- 
est, that we should form a small party 
and make a night raid upon some iso- 
lated Cheyenne camps to which he could 
guide us. It was a glimpse of the spirit 
of savage warfare, and the leap our 
own pulses gave at the suggestion was 
equally a glimpse of the savagery 
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hidden under our crust of civilization ; 
but we easily contented ourselves with 
a prospect of hunting four-footed game 
instead, something we had long and 
eagerly wished for. 

We pulled up stakes and set off on our 
long-talked-of trip, the arrangements 
for which had cost no little trouble. 


evidently had no pressing business on 
his hands, and suggested that he might 
perhaps come with his family and visit 
us in the mountains, where, he said, he 
was always very happy. Hearing this, 
Robinson, in some dismay, remarked in 
English to the others: 

“Did you hear that proposition? We 
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‘* EACH MAN HUNTED BY HIMSELF.” (2. 363.) 


An Indian named Bat-su-a-nitz was en- 
gaged to go with us and carry in his 
wagon our provisions and bedding. Of 
course he took his lodge and his family, 
consisting of a young squaw who could 
cook pretty well and a bright-eyed 
youngster of three years who kept us 
busy in circumventing his impish in- 
genuity for mischief, but gave us amuse- 
ment enough to pay for it. 

The first night we spent at the mouth 
of Lodge Grass Creek, which name, by 
the way, seems to be an inversion, since 
on all the old maps it is printed Grass 
Lodge. It is noted for its excellent pas- 
turage and the name seems to have 
some connection with this, but the Crow 
was unable to make us understand pre- 
cisely how. We had visitors here who not 
only remained to supper but camped 
near enough to return to breakfast in 
that uninvited way so common among 
the Indians. One was an old chap who 


can’t have the fellow and his crowd up 
there. They’ll use up our provisions 
and spoil the whole trip!” 

This was greeted with an unexpected 
but good-natured chuckle from the old 
coffee-cooler, who understood enough 
to get the full import and laughingly 
promised not to come unless he brought 
his own “ grub.” 

Passing on up the Lodge Grass next 
day we crossed the faint trail of the 
old Bozeman road, or emigrant trail to 
Montana, made twenty-five years or 
more ago and defended by a line of mil- 
itary stations or “forts.” One of these, 
Fort C. F. Smith, abandoned twenty 
years ago, was only a few miles east- 
ward. It isa quadrangle of adobe build- 
ings, now in ruins, and beside it is a little 
graveyard where lie a score or more of 
men, all killed by Indians or in contests 
with “road-agents.” After noon a cold 
tain began, and as we plodded along— 
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we on horseback ahead and the squaw 
driving the wagon behind—an Indian 
came out of the brush and urged us to 
camp with him in a bend of the stream ; 
but Bat-su-a-nitz said, “No,” and we 
kept on till we reached a place where 
the grass was better. 

By the time we got there the rain had 
turned to wet snow, which lay an inch 
or two deep and loaded down all the 
bushes and herbage. While the Indian 
looked after the horses the squaw 
dragged the poles and canvas out of 
the wagon and proceeded to set up the 
teepee. We three walked out with our 
guns and came back in half an hour 
with enough prairie-chickens (sharp- 
tailed grouse) to feed the crowd. By 
this time a good 
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down almost to his feet, and let it off 
with a tremendous Bang/ Then he 
stooped and held up to view a wretched 
little cotton-tail rabbit, half blown away 
by the heavy Springfield ball ! 

Just at the end of our luncheon a 
wagon drove by, and a white man in it, 
observing us, stopped and demanded 
our written permission from the Indian 
Agent to be in that part of the reserva- 
tion. We had no such papers, but ex- 
plained our errand and showed him a 
letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which was satisfactory. He was 
one of the farmers attached to the 
Agency, and was quite right in exer- 
cising this vigilance. Just then he was 
assisting the surveyors who were al- 





fire was going, 
the snow had . 
been swept out 
of the lodge and 
the grounddried ; 
inside of it, so 
that we could sit 
about the fire 
and dry our 
soaked feet and 
presently go to 
bed and to sleep, 
too, in spite of 
the stones under 
our blankets. 
The next 
morning was 
clear and we 
drove on with- 
out incident un- 
til time for the 
noon halt, which 
we made in a 
patch of timber 
by the creek 
where a bear- 
trap of logs had 
been built ; but 
all it contained 
was a dead pig. 
As we were ex- 
amining it the 
Indian was ob- 
served sneak- 
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ing cautiously 
through the 
bushes, poking hither and thither with 
his rifle ready for instant service. We 
thought surely he had got wind of the 
bear the trap was intended to catch. 
Suddenly he halted, pointed his rifle 


THE ESCAPED PONY TAKES IT EASY. 


lotting “lands in severalty” to such 
Indians as wanted them. 

We spent that night in their camp, 
joining them enthusiastically in a sup- 
per of trout, which they told us were 
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abundant inthe stream. This informa- 
tion convinced us that we were poor 
fishermen, for not a fin had we been 
able to catch. 

Here, just at the base of the foothills, 
an old Englishman named Hobson had 
a cabin, or “shack,” as it is called in 
this region, where he lived and looked 
after a lot of cattle pastured on a range 
rented from the Indians. Some bear 
“sign” quite fresh attracted our atten- 
tion, and the ranchman told us stories 
enough to excite our hopes immensely. 

Next morning we entered the Rim 
Rocks. These are a long line of lofty 
sandstone and clayey ledges which have 
been tilted up at a steep angle, and are 
for the most part bare and rugged. 
They are rich brick red, or sometimes 
chrome yellow, very striking against 
the gray-green grass and dark foliage 
which surround them. They form a 
sort of outer wall defending the ap- 
proach to the mountains by precipitous 
crags difficult to climb. The Lodge 
Grass breaks through in a rough gorge 
up which the Indian and his family 
drove the wagon, mostly in the shallow 
bed of the creek, while we let our ponies 
pick their way gingerly along a zigzag 
path, slippery with snow, high up on 
the side of the cafion. We could hear 
the old wagon bouncing and crunching 
along over the rocks far below and the 
unintelligible shouts and objurgations 
of the driver. Suddenly these sounds 
were still. The red-skin had lost his 
rifle, had unhitched one of the ponies 
and was riding back to look for it. We 
alighted and watched him, while our 
horses stamped the great balls of red 
clay from their hoofs. Presently Bat- 
su-a-nitz slid off his pony, reached 
down into the river, drew his gun from 
the bottom of a deep pool, poured the 
water out of it and came back to the 
wagon quite contented. 

Two miles of such rough travel took 
us through the Rim Rocks. Then came 
atug to get the wagon up the bank of 
the creek. The ponies were unable to 
keep foothold enough on the slippery 
bank to exert any traction. So each of 
us tied the far end of our lariats to the 
wagon-pole, took a firm hitch around 
the pommels of our strong ranger 
saddles and started ahead together. The 
ponies pulled as though they had been 
used to this labor, and the wagon came 
up the steep bank in short order. 
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The summit of the Rim Rocks is a 
gravelly plateau strewn with fossils, 
shells and curious petrifactions which 
the Indians say are parings from the 
toe-nails of The Old Woman—a myste- 
rious divinity, of whom they tell many 
stories; and it slopes backward in grassy 
benches to a valley, which rises again on 
the other (southern) side into the foot- 
hills of the Bighorn Mountains. From 
this plateau a wide and beautiful land- 
scape was open to us in all directions, 
the snowy points of the great range 
southward, culminating in Cloud Peak, 
sweeping around to the west until they 
joined the white serration of the Pryor 
Range. 

Halting for noon at the ranch of a 
cattleman in the valley, we were regaled 
with more bear stories. This man had 
lately killed a silver-tip that weighed 
twelve hundred pounds—killed it ad- 
venturously, too. 

A horse had died and had been 
dragged back into the bushes by the 
creek, where it soon attracted the atten- 
tion of a bear. The ranchman accord- 
ingly put a quantity of arsenic into the 
carcass, and discovered next day that 
this had been eaten and the bear had 
gone away, leaving no trace of his 
course. That night half an ounce or so 
of strychnine was placed in the meat 
and the next morning it was gone, but 
still no bear, dead or alive, could be 
seen. The ranchman, however, took it 
upon himself to go prowling around 
through the timber until he had got 
into a little corner where a semi-circular 
cut-bank half surrounded a group of 
thickets with the creek flowing along 
their outer side. In the midst of this 
uncomfortable and unescapable place a 
huge silver-tip dashed out of the bushes 
and charged straight upon the hunter, 
who had hardly time to raise his rifle to 
his shoulder. By good luck the ball 
broke the spine at the neck, and Old 
Ephraim fell dead so near the ranch- 
man’s feet that he could almost touch 
him with his gun. 

That night we encamped in the mouth 
of the cafion whence the Lodge Grass 
comes rushing from the mountains. It 
was an exceedingly pretty place. Jones 
and Robinson went off after birds, but 
Brown, who had been told that on the 
top of a neighboring bluff were two 
bear skeletons, decided to climb up 
there in hope of getting a good bear’s 











WITH GUN AND PALETTE AMONG THE RED-SKINS. 


skull. Making his way up the steep 
and bush-grown rocks, he was just 
drawing himself over the topmost 
ledge when B-z-z-z-z-z! sprung the 
shrill music of a rattlesnake, almost 
under his nose. Down came the muz- 
zle of his gun and the snake was blown 
a yard or so, but little hurt, and it re- 
quired a second discharge to kill it. 
This startling incident, Brown confesses, 
so upset his nerve that though he found 
where the skeletons were he hadn't the 
courage to poke ’round among them for 
a skull; and he describes his cautious 
descent through those loose red rocks 
and gnarled bushes, every hole and 
cranny of which seemed to harbor a 
whole family of rattlers, as one of the 
most terrific journeys of his life. 

Next morning each man went away 
hunting by himself, and all came in at 
evening empty-handed. Each had seen 
plenty of deer-signs and bear-tracks, 
but nothing more. The following morn- 
ing the same course was taken, but all 
went into the mountains, climbing the 
high ridges that formed the huge steps 
leading up to the central range. Buffalo 
skulls, elk antlers, deer horns, tufts of 
bear’s hair, tracks of all kinds, grouse, 
squirrels, weasels and such small game 
—all these in abundance, but nothing 
else. Two reasons for this were alleged : 
first, the snow was not yet deep enough 
in the range to drive the game down out 
of the timber; second, the surveyors 
had been running noisily through this 
district for the last week or so, and had 
frightened all the game out of it. 

From these ridges splendid landscapes 
were tempting the eye and sketch-book 
in every direction, and perhaps their 
attractiveness is responsible for some 
of the lack of success in hunting. The 
valley of the Bighorn River lay spread 
as a map at our feet, and eastward we 
could look over the jagged and pictur- 
esque Wolf Range far into the country 
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of the Cheyennes. South and west the 
world seemed filled with snowy mount- 
ains, cut by deep blue cafions, shaded 
by forests, swept by clouds and the 
shadows of clouds, and reveling in a 
noble beauty which the eye never 
wearied of studying. 

It soon became evident that if any 
large game was to be taken the only 
thing to do was to push our camp up 
into the high timber. But it was now 
November, and the mountains were 
covered with snow that was two feet 
deep in the forests, and lay spread all 
over the foot-hills. If we were able to 
carry our camp up so far the probabil- 
ity was that a heavy storm would come 
and either blockade our exit completely 
or make it extremely difficult. 

Thus a week or so was passed at this 
pleasant camp in the mouth of the 
cafion, each day marked by some little 
incident such as the way Jones ran a 
wounded lynx into a tangle of briers 
and then lost him, or the vexatious but 
comical chase of Brown and the Indian 
after an escaped pony. The weather 
became so cold, snowy and windy that 
it was impossible to climb about the 
hills with any comfort or to paint in the 
open air. So one day the teepee was 
loaded into the wagon and we marched 
rapidly back to the Agency. 

Here we made agrand trade, in which 
we got rid of our horses and all our 
provisions and camp outfit (except the 
tent), receiving in exchange buckskin 
garments, beaded sheaths and gun- 
cases, feather head-dresses and a vari- 
ety of other Indian articles destined to 
serve as studio property. This done, 
and innumerable “ Hows” called back 
and forth, we stepped, as it were, from 
a teepee into a Pullman car and hasten- 
ed from smoking the farewell pipe with 
the Absarake on the Bighorn to smoke 
a calumet of greeting with the Salma- 
gundi on the Hudson. 











THE BLIND PARISIANS A-WHEEL. 


BY FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


ARIS is a city of such 
strange sights that 
Parisian necks are sel- 
dom craned. Even 
beauty is scarcely suf- 
ficient to attract pass- 

ing glances. A badly-dressed 
woman is about the only 
thing magnetic enough to 
<=> compel the d/asé¢ boulevardier 
to sever attention from his absinthe. 

There is one sight, however, that 
never fails to cause nine steps out of 
ten to falter, and nine heads out of ten 
to turn. 

In one of the most aristocratic quarters 
of the city, where the gilded dome of 
Napoleon’s tomb and the twin-towers of 
St. Francois Xavier are sentinels over 
historic association, lies the beautiful 
Boulevard des Invalides, a \ong, tree- 
shaded avenue, where sounds march in 
list slippers and the perfume of flower- 
ing shrubs envelopes the senses. 

One plump shoulder of this charming 
drive is made interesting by a little 
grouped commotion every Thursday 
afternoon. 

Through an imposing iron gateway, 
into the center of the street, is rolled a 
curious-looking machine of the veloci- 
pede order. It consists of nine largest- 
sized bicycles joined together in a chain 
by means of nickel bars, the guide, 
the second, in front. 

In its wake follow eight young men 
of about eighteen, dressed in a uniform 
of dark blue, with gilt buttons, flat caps 
and heels, the pantaloons neatly caught 
around the ankle by clamps. Neat 
cuffs and collars and well-trimmed hair 
show careful attention to the person. 
The expression of the faces is cheerful, 
almost gay, the carriage straight and 
manly, but gentle and unforceful. This, 
with a certain timidity of bearing, makes 
one glance again to see—that the party 
is entirely blind! 

They have walked through the gate- 
way, crossed the sward, and reached the 
queer machine without guide or direc- 
tion, and commence at once that masonic 
trick of adjustment of wheel and handle 
known to the bicycle fraternity. Chat- 
ting and smiling, each of the eight finds 
his special steed and stands beside it. 











Accompanying the party is a young 
man of twenty-seven or twenty-eight, 
who lacks neither force, gayety, eye- 
glance, nor muscle. Tall, slender, with 
the indescribable neat alertness that 
trained muscle gives to motion, and 
with that almost imperceptible curve to 
the shoulders which bicycle-riding 
should not but does give to some of its 
devotees, he passes along the line of 
nine glistening machines, twitching a 
wheel here, touching a bar there, pull- 
ing a chain, shaking a seat, and, as a.cat 
pounces upon a mouse, dropping the 
contents of the little oil-tube upon the 
“dry spot,” patting, peeping and twist- 
ing with the brisk direct motions of /e 
maitre de sou metter. 

“ Allons !” 

Eight right hands slide along the sil- 
ver handles, eight left feet find their 


‘little cogged stirrups, eight right ones 


stride the yellow saddles, and eight 
faces, darkened by Fate, are lit by 
pleasure born of man’s ingenuity and 
venture. The second machine from the 
front is left vacant. It is the guide, and 
can be more easily managed from sec- 
ond place than first. This the young 
professor mounts. 

“Partons!” 

Eight flat caps are raised and eight 
sightless faces turned in the direction 
they know their visitors are standing ; 
a lightning glance and sweet smile from 
the second seat. “Allez!”.and the 
unique outfit slides through the shadows, 
over the noiseless surface that shines 
like a bald head, slips by wagons that 
are kindly drawn to the left, past horses 
pulled gently to the right, past groups 
of men and women whose eyes are soft 
with sympathy, and past groups whose 
necks are craned with surprise and curi- 
osity ; past the great white steps, like 
curved snow-ledges, of Saznt Frangots 
Xavier, past the gray fortress-like walls 
of Les Invalides—whizz! whizz! round 
the corner, like a jointed snake, out of 
sight—alas, indeed, “ out of sight.” 

This is the class of the noted Institu- 
tion for the Blind, 56 Boulevard des In- 
valides, Paris, going out to the Bois de 
Boulogne on their weekly bicycle ride, 
accompanied by the professor of gym- 
nastics of the place. 
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There are one hundred and fifty boys 
and eighty girls in this institution, where 
they are admitted from ten to twenty 
years of age, and receive a triple educa- 
tion, intellectual, manual and musical. 
Almost all who are there have been 
born quite blind. A few only there are 
who have a ray of vision, and who are 
invaluable in rendering aid to the less 
fortunate. 

The occupations of the children, varied 
and valuable though they are, must be 
for the most part sedentary. The recre- 
ation of walking alone was not found 
sufficient to increase strength, or estab- 
lish physical vigor. 

The limited gymnastic course at first 
prescribed was so gentle, through fear 
of accidents, that the few movements of 
legs and arms were by no means ade- 
quate to the ends sought. 

M. Emile Martin, director of the In- 
stitution for twelve years, who has in 
that time doubled its capital, and who 
is well known and loved not only through 
France, but in America and England as 
well, was the first to introduce the more 
vigorous, gymnastic course and dances 
which are now practiced, and which have 
had a most salutary effect upon the 
health and mentality of the students. 

A young army officer, M. Corbery, 
pupil of a military gymnastic school 
here, a handsome and charming young 
Frenchman who would make a valuable 
addition to the athletic force in America, 
is professor. He enters into his work 
with a zeal that is worthy of all praise. 

The exercises take place in the large 
playgrounds, one for boys and one for 
girls, which bound the sides of the 
building. Asphalt tracks encircle the 
courts proper, which are shaded by 
splendid old chestnut trees, and are 
cared for with all the French sense of 
cleanliness, neatness and taste. A large 
covered gymnasium in each, serves as 
shelter in inclement weather, and in 
them are found all the apparatus of the 
modern athletic school necessary to give 
force, agility, grace and suppleness. 

The first attempts were difficult. 

It seemed as if the young people 
could never be brought to a sense of 
the necessity of bodily exercise, or to 
look upon athletics as an amusement 
and not forced labor. 

This has, however, now been achieved, 
and it is a real pleasure to see with 
what alacrity and enthusiasm the young 
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people partake of the exercise and obey 
the instructions of their teacher. 

The boys are divided into two classes, 
those from ten to twelve, and again 
from fifteen totwenty. Each class is 
divided into two sections. Twice every; 
week a half-hour is given to limbering 
exercises, marching, wrestling, dancing 
and to velocipede riding. The others are 
devoted to exercises with apparatus. 

The blind have naturally a tendency 
to carry the head low. To correct this 
the boys march, Indian file, the hands 
of one upon the shoulders of the other. 
It makes no difference whether the 
leader be half-seeing or quite blind. 
They are so familiar with the walks that 
the possibility of mistake issmall. They 
march in step, accelerating at the com- 
mand of the officer, and the heads be- 
come unconsciously lifted with the ex- 
citement of motion. Atasignal the fileis 
broken into ranks of four, which pass and 
repass, giving hands and again finding 
places with most admirable precision. 

The difficulty of teaching gymnastics 
and bicycle riding is accented by the 
sad fact that “preaching” cannot be ac- 
companied by “example.” 

The teacher must explain and indicate 
by the touch, how each must take hold 
of cords, catch bars, “climb the rig- 
ging,” etc. The general instruction is 
listened to with breathless attention, 
and in the speed with which accuracy 
is secured, may be seen the excellence 
of the directions. 

The work of the boys is adapted to 
the use of the girls. The play court is 
identical. They are divided into three 
sections. Extension cords, balancing 
exercises and dancing are their pre- 
ferred means of bodily training. Twice 
a week they have gymnastics, twice they 
dance. 

They like dancing better than gym- 
nastics, and if they had their choice, 
would not indulge much in the latter. 
But as dancing alone would never pro- 
duce suppleness, force or elegance, a 
great effort is made to increase the nat- 
ural love of athletics. 

They are much more noisy than the 
boys, and silence when ordered is not 
as well observed by them. Rope exer- 
cises are found to create a numbness 
or bluntness of the finger-points, which 
interferes with the delicate manipula- 
tions of music and fancy work, so that 
it is but guardedly indulged in. 
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Dance instruction means long, care- 
ful, and most detailed analysis, which is 
listened to with the concentration known 
only to the blind. Practice follows im- 
mediately, the professor making turns 
with each till the form of the dance is 
learned, when couples dance together. 

It is most astonishing the grace that 
is acquired through insight only. The 
polka, schottische and mazurka, are fol- 
lowed to perfection. The time is kept 
so slow that accidents or even collisions 
are rare. The acuteness of hearing is 
indicated in the graceful avoidance of 
each other, which many people gifted 
with two good eyes might well copy. 

To the bicycle, however, are the young 
blind indebted for the best progress. 

The doctor of the institution asserts 
that this, the most ingenious form of 
athletics, is also the most comprehen- 
sive. In developing the muscular sys- 
tem by the use of the machine, the 
equilibrium of mental and bodily exer- 
cise is maintained to the fullest degree 
with the least expense to the system. 

Since the introduction of the bicycle 
two years ago, also at the instance of M. 
Martin, advantages not before thought 
of have been offered both sexes—lim- 
bering of the joints, regulation of nerv- 
ous activity, remedy for anzmia, pale 
cheeks, restlessness, etc., etc. 

The caterer of the establishment cer- 
tifies to the truth of the doctor’s state- 
ments in his bills, which show a marked 
increase in the quantity of provisions 
since the advent of the curious machine. 
At the same time the unfortunate young 
people are made partakers of all the 
enthusiastic pleasure in the sport, which 
the dite and more blessed of their fel- 
lows enjoy. 

At present the boys are more favored 
than the girls inasmuch as, once a week, 
they make a ¢ournée through Paris parks 
and drives, while the girls are confined to 
the interior of the court with timid ex- 
cursions under the trees in front. This 
is owing to a question of dress, they 
say, which waits on the decisions of the 
“sightseers ” for solution. 

The girls ride on one or two tricycle 
tandems, on flat, even surfaces, guided 
by one who can see. and who takes great 
pains in turning to’ “slow up” and di- 
rect the others to lean toward the center 
of the curve she is about to make. 

The boys whisk off to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Avenue Victor Hugo, the Long- 
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champs square, the Adlée des Acacias, 
and even through the streets of the city 
itself, guided by their professor. The 
longer the course, the greater the pleas- 
ure, but it is never long enough to pre- 
vent regret at return from the brisk 
open-air ride which has given more thril- 
ling pleasure, the professors say, than it 
could have given to those who see. 

A machine such as described costs 
about three thousand francsin Paris. Al- 
though solidly joined together, so that 
“none can get away,” it can easily be 
separated into twos, threes or fours, to 
accommodate as many as wish to ride. 

A curious adjunct is the stationary 
bicycle of “four laps toa mile.” The 
big circular black and white mile-board 
in front of the two machines, with its 
great creeping hands, would, of course, 
be useless to the sightless “ practicers” 
but for an arrangement of gongs of dif- 
ferent sounds, so adjusted as to record 
the time to the ear in accord with the 
figures. 

It requires about six months to train 
the average blind pupil to a mastery of 
the tricky wheel. The time is remark- 
ably short, however, for mastering the 
real wheel after sufficient practice on the 
bicycle fixe. Confidence is the main 
thing toget. The girls are much more 
timid than the boys. 

All can learn. There has not been a 
case within the two years that could not 
be taught. When a pupil is not strong, 
the time is limited, that is all. 

In two years but one accident has 
been recorded. Turning a sharp corner 
of the Bois, one day the nine valiants 
were literally mowed to the earth, and 
eighteen legs scrambled guideless to the 
vertical. It is safe to say that the 
adventure lost nothing in flavor in the 
telling, which lasted many days. 

In Paris as elsewhere, the bicycle or 
“bicyclette,” as the lovers of ette-isms 
and petite-isms are pleased to call it, is 
all the rage and has come to stay. 

Every journal has its column now de- 
voted to “véloce-sport.” The infatua- 
tion reigns supreme ; it is useless to say 
why or wherefore, or “1 do not like it.” 
The universality of its acceptance by a 
character of such pagan conservatism as 
the French, is cyclonic. The thin accept 
it to become fat; the heavy to become 
light and supple; the old to keep them 
young ; the young to reduce vitality. 

Besides being a distraction and a 
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health-measure, it is every day becom- 
ing more and more a practical means of 
transit. Messages are being sent and 
received by them. Grocers and express 
companies are coming to attach their 
baskets to noble wheels. Lawyers and 
business men are coming to find them 
invaluable, and secret and important 
missives are being sent whizzing over 
the billiard-table streets and boulevards, 
not even slowing up to look back mock- 
ery at the execrably slow travel and 
transmission methods of a city that lives 
for pleasure, not for business. 

The military courier even, may be 
seen going from camp to camp double- 
bent. At President Carnot’s funeral ar- 
rangements, the red breeches heretofore 
destined to noble horse-flesh, was seen 
astride of the noiseless wheel flying 
across the Place Hotel de Ville, the ker- 
nel of the sad day’s operations in Paris. 

And woman ! 

The Bois de Boulogne has become a 
veritable bicyclette course, in which 
women play the most important part ; 
some indifferent to public gaze, some 
seeking expressly to attract it, and 
others by their choice of quiet hours 
showing a desire to avoid observation. 

It is daily becoming more and more 
difficult to discern the female in the 
groups of jolly bicycle riders. For the 
Frenchwoman does nothing by halves, 
and she does everything in character. 
She knows very well that there is neither 
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taste, fitness, grace, nor modesty in a 
union of dangling, flapping skirts and 
whirling wheels. 

Not overloaded with modesty by heri- 
tage or education, she adopts her bloom- 
ers, short skirts and even tight breeches, 
with the same aébonnaire sang-froid 
that she does her ball-room train. 

The “bloomers,” “Turkish trousers” 
or “zouaves” are the most favored 
“skirts” on the Parisian bicycle drives. 
The “Bolero” jacket, shirt and tie, are 
common. The blouse and narrow leath- 
er belt are affected by many. The 
“man’s coat” to “stand around in” is 
universal. The hat is more often the 
sailor or street hat with pert wings, than 
the “shanter,” “derby” or “cap.” 

In one of the royal avenues of the Na- 
poleon chateau-park at St. Cloud, I met 
the daughter of an American millionaire 
clad entire in black-silk— bloomers, 
fastened above the knee, Wellington 
boots, full silk shirt-front, cravat, collar, 
and black sailor; her small, ungloved 
hand, half hidden in her breeches pocket, 
—talking and laughing as easily with 
her gentleman escort as though clad in 
the robes of the strict Eugénie régime. 

One of the prettiest suits I have ever 
seen was on a girl standing on the back 
platform of an omnibus passing the 
classic Madeleine. It was shaded brown 
stockings, shoes, blouse and hat mo- 
lasses - brown; hat wings, skirt and 


bolero of the color of good cigars. 
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THE SNOW-SHOERS. 


The earth grows bright as the dawning day. 
The earth lies glittering, calm and white 
In the passionless arms of the Northern night ; 
Lieth breathless and pale and still, 
While the moon steals up from the dreaming hill, 
Up from the dreaming hill, to lay 
The tender touch of each pallid ray 
Over the fields, and far away. 


©) ‘te the fields, and far away, 


Over the fields, and far away, 

We will follow the fugitive flight of Day! 
Our shadows shall faint at our tireless tread, 
Till the moon at her zenith rides o’erhead ! 
The pathless march of our measured stride 
Shall carry us over the voiceless tide 

Of the white-robed river ; o’er bank and brae, 
Drifted deep by the storm’s wild play, 

Over the fields‘and far away ! 


Over the fields from far away 
There 1s time to linger, and time to say 
The love that grew as our pulses glowed, 
- When over the world of white we strode. 
For the night, and the light of the fine moon 


Seem warm as the tropic breath of 
And the love that longeth, yet broo 


une 
s delay, 


Reapeth regret when dawns the day 
Over the fields from far away ! 


Charles Gordon Rogers. 





A JAMESTOWN ROMANCE. 


A STORY 


OF COLONIAL 


TIMES. 


BY SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 


In Four Parts. 


USHING the 
P door roughly 
ajar, Geoffrey 
entered the 
Turner cabin unan- 
nounced. Lina was 
alone; she had re- 
moved her bonnet 
and was lying back 
in the armchair 
iooking so white 
and miserable that 
he felt disarmed. 

“What is amiss ?”’ 
he asked, seating 
himself near her. 

“Naught that I 
know of,” she replied, indifferently. 

“You were so pale that my mind 
misgave me; I thought perchance “4 

“T am but wearied with the heat.” 

He waited a moment and then said 
slowly: “You were speaking with 
Percy Lynn just now.” 

“Yes ; he came to the door with me.” 
Her voice was infinitely weary. 

“How long, Mistress Lina, have you 
known him, and how chanced it that 
you met him ?” 

“Methinks it was the day after my 
coming. He killed a snake that had 
crawled quite close to me on the wharf 
— I was terribly frightened — afterward 
we fell to talking.” 

He frowned. “What— what do you 
talk of ?” 

Her face had been toward the window 
so that he caught but a meager view of 
her profile, but she turned now and 
answered impatiently: “Truly, I could 
not remember all that we say to each 
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other if I tried, and just at the present 
moment I have no fancy for trying.” 

“You find him agreeable ?” 

“T find him most agreeable.” 

He winced perceptibly. “Well, Mis- 
tress Lina, ’tis my wish that you talk 
with him no more.” 

“And why, I pray you? 
and entertaining.” 

“T have good reason for what I am 
saying, and I do not choose that he 
shall be seen in your company.” 

“You were not so set against my 
being seen with Master David Thomp- 
son.” 

“That were adifferent matter. David 
is honest and well-meaning; this fel- 
and Geoffrey scoured his mem- 
ory for some of Percy’s least objection- 
able traits—“‘this fellow is idle and 
shiftless; a strife brewer; a man who 
never pays his debts ; who——” 

“Tt is enough, I understand,” she an- 
swered, angrily. “Had I elected to 
marry David you were certain of your 
bargain, sure of no loss; but the risk is 
too great if my fancy turn to Master 
Lynn; he has naught to pay the price 
you put upon me!” 

The words were needlessly cruel, she 
felt that even as she uttered them, but 
her sense of thralldom to this man 
grated on her pride and turned all 
gentleness to prejudice. The note of 
command in his voice was the one thing 
necessary to break down the restraint 
she would otherwise have imposed upon 
herself. 

His face flushed hotly and he stood 
up; but at that moment Sarah came 
bustling in: “So, there you be, Geof- 
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frey; ’twas in my mind that you would 
be coming to dinner, and I bade Lina 
lay another plate. I doubt not you 
sniffed up a suspicion I had made a 
game pie. Never you fear, I shall 
teach Lina to make it for thee,” she 
cried, laughing. “Sit thee down, lad; 
sit thee down and be patient, the pie is 
browning finely.” 

“Tam not at all impatient, Mistress 
Turner.” 

“ Heard you ever a sweeter voice than 
Lina’s? and saw you how all the men 
looked at her this morning? You must 
hurry things up, Geoffrey; a girl like 
that isn’t likely to lack lovers in this 
country of men folk.” 

“T lacked them notin the home coun- 
try,” said the girl, hotly. 

“ Aye, but they were not such men as 
ours, else you had bided there and mar- 
ried one of them,” said Sarah, looking 
back from the door, a merry twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“T have seen none finer here,” an- 
swered Lina, preparing to follow her, 
but Geoffrey was too quick for her. 

“Stay!” he cried, catching her arm 
almost fiercely ; “those lovers in Eng- 
land—cared you for them ?” 

“How many men, think you, a woman 
can love at once?” she answered, flip- 
pantly, although her arm ached in his 
grasp. 

“Do not trifle with me,’ he said, 
hoarsely ; “was there among them one 
whom you loved? Answer me—truth- 
fully.” 

His eyes compelled her to be candid : 
“Nay ; methinks I shall never love a 
man like that,” and snatching her arm 
from his hold she ran swiftly from the 
room. 

The next day the good ship turned 
her prow toward England, and Master 
Long had heard no word from Geoffrey 
of Lina’s return voyage. 

As the vessel dropped down the river 
she realized that the last link to the old 
life was slipping away. She forgot the 
bitterness of that life, Rachel’s altered 
looks and her aunt’s ceaseless nagging, 
forgot everything but Silas and the 
children, and with her face in her apron 
she sat on the wharf and sobbed out her 
loneliness. Geoffrey, watching the slight 
body shaken by the intensity of emotion, 
reproached himself that he had not sent 
her back, and yet was glad that the 
chance for doing so had gone by for 
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good. Not until that very morning had 
his decision been finally reached. 

On shipboard Lina had been quite a 
favorite, and many of her fellow-voy- 
agers, now the newly-married women 
of the colony, came to the Turner cot- 
tage to renew their former friendship. 
Some were inclined to be homesick, but 
the majority, considering they had but 
fulfilled the purpose for which they had 
come to America, were content, many 
even happy. They told Lina with great 
frankness their opinions concerning their 
husbands, and advised her to marry 
Geoffrey ; he was well spoken of and 
one of the best looking men in the 
colony ; and Jane, in her blunt way, sug- 
gested that the Turners would soon be 
getting weary of entertaining her. 
Others laughed and hinted that per- 
chance her fancy had turned elsewhere, 
for Percy’s movements had not escaped 
notice. 

Geoffrey was rarely at the Turner 
cottage, fearing to thrust himself too 
much upon Lina’s notice. He hoped 
that as she grew accustomed to her new 
surroundings her aversion to himself 
would fade away. Then he would ask 
her to marry him, and when she was his 
wife he would be very kind and gentle, 
and by-and-by she would come to love 
him, and earth would be Paradise. “ If 
only I knew the arts by which men woo 
women,” he said regretfully, thinking of 
Percy Lynn’s known capacity for com- 
pliments and fine words, and cursing 
his own blunt speech and timid silences. 
Often since the announcement of the 
coming of these women he had asked 
himself, as he hoed his tobacco or 
rocked in his fishing-boat on the breast 
of the river, what love was like? His 
rebellious fancy told him that it was 
something more than the prosaic prefer- 
ence with which the few married peo- 
ple of the colony regarded each other, 
but just wherein the difference lay he 
could not explain. 

“Had you never a sweetheart in the 
home country ?” Sarah asked, in reply to 
a question he put toher. And Geoffrey, 
going over in his mind those vanished 
days, failed to recall one lass whom his 
heart had yearned after above all 
others. They had had but few young 
neighbors at the Devonshire farm, and 
his life had been peculiarly lonely ; 
but he had not realized this until the 
advent of his stepfather, and then had 
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followed the quarrel and his secret de- 
parture for America; so he had had 
small opportunity to learn the ways of 
Cupid’s world. 

Now, however, a new light had 
dawned upon him; there was no longer 
any room for doubt, any need to ques- 
tion; it all seemed as natural and as 
beautiful as the opening of a flower in 
Maytime. So suddenly and so swiftly 
had love come to his heart that he had 
not paused to analyze or give it a name. 
He only knew that this girl, whose ex- 
istence was unknown to him so short a 
time before, now held his happiness in 
her keeping ; that the sound of her voice 
went to his brain like wine, and 
the accidental touch of her hand or her 
dress sent his blood in a mad race 
through its channels. It was only bya 
masterful effort of his will that he 
crushed back the mad jealousy in his 
heart when, at the merry-makings over 
the new marriages, he saw her 
apparently merry and happy with 


others and coldly indifferent toward ~° 


himself. There were times when his 
great fists ached to strike down those of 
his companions whom her fancy singled 
out. But pride was as strong as love ; 
he would not be made a laughing-stock ; 
the gossips of the village should not 
make sport of his disappointment and 
jeer at his pain. And so completely 
did he master his emotions in their 
presence that there were many who 
believed him entirely indifferent to her, 
and that he had chosen her out of 
caprice or else as a meansof gain. And 
the busybodies among them were not 
slow in imparting their views to Lina. 
But if Geoffrey kept out of the way 
during those days, Percy scrupled not 
to avail himself of the other’s absence, 
and partly in defiance of Geoffrey, partly 
because he seemed so in touch with 
her every mood, Lina let him linger 
about her, listening with averted face to 
the love-making that had crept into his 
talk. Scarcely a day went by that he 
did not see her for a few moments going 
errands for Sarah, picking berries with 
Jane and Patience on the borders of the 
meadow, or sitting on the door-step in 
the faint, cool moonlight ; and mingled 
with his proffered friendship and gentle 
sympathy was ever some word, some 
hint dropped with seeming carelessness, 
tending to keep alive her resentment 
against Geoffrey. They were seen 
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speaking together many times, and fin- 
ally it began to be whispered about that 
Geoffrey Dale had best look more care- 
fully to his rights. And David, hearing 
the whispers and seeing how Geoffrey’s 
heart was set upon her, grew daily more 
uneasy about his friend’s success and 
happiness, and yet hesitated to give him 
further warning. 

Those were trying days for Lina. She 
was scarcely more than a child in age or 
in experience, and to her distorted 
imagination, resentful and sorrowful as 
she was, all things seemed awry. In 
the sleepless hours of the night scraps 
of gossip came back to her; she thought 
over Percy’s veiled assertions, re- 
proached him for uttering them, hated 
herself for listening, and yet was un- 
able to combat their subtle reasoning. 
Geoffrey was entirely indifferent to her. 
Of that she was convinced by his ab- 
sences, his silence in regard to her future, 
and a hundred other smaller reasons, 
which only a biased fancy could have 
conceived. What her fate was to be 
she could not fathom. Whether Geoffrey 
would finally dispose of her to one of his 
comrades, or failing that,marry her him- 
self ; how could she guess? All hope 
of obtaining work and thus being able 
to take the future into her own hands 
had vanished, and she must drift with 
the tide and wait for its ebb. Sometimes 
in her despair she even asked herself if 
she had done well to turn David away, 
and many times her thoughts went back 
to the old London life and to Silas. An 
indefinite plan began to shape itself in 
her mind of slipping away on one of the 
ships that traded at the wharf and es- 
caping to England. But she had no 
money and the shipmasters were hard 
and exacting, and she feared to approach 
them and ask a favor. Besides, she 
knew not whom she could trust. Should 
Master Long ever come back she would 
not be afraid of him, for he was kind 
despite his brusque ways; and she be- 
gan to listen eagerly for news of his 
next voyage, though she knew he had 
scarce reached England again. 

And so the weeks came and went, 
and other Sundays, great amber beads, 
were slipped on Time’s rosary. 

Some of the talk concerning Lina 
and Percy at last drifted to Geoffrey, and 
one Monday evening when his work was 
done he ate his supper and dressed 
himself with unusual care, thinking to 
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go and talk with her. As he caught 
the latchet of his shoe he paused sud- 
denly, struck by a new thought: how 
passing strange it was that in this wild 
country he should be arraying himself 
to go a-wooing. A-wooing —the word 
pleased his fancy, and he said it once 
more as he belted in his short coat and 
burnished his buckles; repeated it soft- 
ly and smilingly as he bent his steps 
toward the Turner cottage, greatly 
perplexed as to what he should say 
when once he was there. 

Where the path met another he came 
suddenly face to face with Percy Lynn. 
Involuntarily the two men_ stopped, 
each guessing the other's destination, 
and Percy flinched somewhat at sight 
of the gun in Geoffrey’s hand and the 
anger that flashed into his face. 

“Tt has been many months since you 
and I had speech together,” said Geof- 
frey at last; “but I have somewhat to 
say to you now. Mistress Lina West is 
my property; ‘tis my purpose to make 
her my wife and I do not choose that 
you shall bear her company when she 
walks abroad, or hold any converse 
with her.” 

“In the devil’s name what mean 
you? I will have reason for such 
words !” 

“You will have small ado to guess 
it,” answered the other contemptuously. 
“Keep away from her, an you value 
your safety.” 

“And if so be that I refuse? The lass 
cares not a rag for you,” Percy said, 
doggedly. 

Geoffrey’s gray eyes were hard and 
cold as steel as he tapped his gun, say- 
ing: “An you refuse, ¢Azs will force you. 
And hark you, ’tis no affair of yours 
whom she likes or dislikes. Stand 
aside.” 

And leaving Percy sullen and silent 
where the paths crossed, he passed on 
with great strides toward the cottage. 

The interview had stirred him 
strangely; he was too angry and excit- 
ed to meet Lina just yet, and so sat 
down on the step until he should be 
calmer, leaning his gun against the 
house. And as he sat thus the twilight 
faded, the stars looked at him shyly, 
winking their little curious eyes, and 
the bright crescent with the dim out- 
line of the pale sphere nestling in its 
concave heart came softly up over the 
trees. The shrill tenor of the cicada, 
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the far-off bass of the frogs and all the 
multitudinous droning voices of the 
night came on the breeze that fanned 
his cheek. They lulled him into peace, 
and but for the haunting dread that 
Lina’s fancy might have been caught 
by the pleasing veneer of this man 
whom he knew to be a coward and a 
cheat, he would have been happy sit- 
ting there under the same roof which 
sheltered her, hearing the homely house- 
hold sounds through the closed door. 
Presently Sarah’s voice, high and harsh 
and accompanied by the monotonous 
bumping of a chair without rockers, 
began a slow, dirge-like wail that made 
Geoffrey frown impatiently. At the 
second verse her husband joined her, 
his voice loud and blatant without one 
ring of music in it; but he stumbled 
on, now ahead, now behind, feeling for 
the tune as a blind man might fumble 
for that which he has no hope of find- 
ing ; and the ceaseless thumping of the 
chairs added to the uproar. 

Suddenly the door flew open and 
Lina came out, putting her hands to 
her ears with a little gesture of dismay, 
and Geoffrey laughed as she drew near. 
She started on seeing him, and then 
whispered, without removing her hands: 

“ Heard you ever the like? They are 
putting the children to sleep, though 
for the life of me I see not how the poor 
babes keep their eyes shut with that din 
in their ears.” 

“Perchance they go to sleep in self- 
defense—to be rid of it all,” he said, still 
laughing. “Stay, I will close the door 
and deaden the sound.” 

He closed the door she had left ajar, 
and coming back sat down beside her. 
Her mood was so much more gracious 
than he had ever found it that he 
forbore to speak of Percy lest he ruffle 
the calm. So they sat there talking 
in a subdued, desultory way about 
the weather, the beauty of the night, 
the sermon of yesterday and anything 
else that came to mind. At least, he 
talked; she listened passively, answer- 
ing now and then with a nod or a mono- 
syllable. As she sat thus with her eyes 
on the stars, her hands clasped loosely 
in her lap, and all the color bleached out 
of her face and dress by the white 
moonlight, she seemed so ethereal, so 
apart from the things about, that Geof- 
frey was awed, and unconsciously drop- 
ped his voice to a whisper. He dared 
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not touch her hand, but in the half dark- 
ness his fingers closed surreptitiously 
over a fold of her dress, and the thin 
fabric seemed to pulse with life. By an 
almost imperceptible movement he had 
drawn so close to her that he caught the 
fragrance of a flower in her hair. Had 
she but looked at.him he felt that he 
could have poured out to her the pas- 
sion of his heart ; but she leaned against 
the angle of the house, silent, inert, un- 
mindful. 

The din in the house had gradually 
died away, and after awhile the door 
opened and Daniel Turner came out, 
dragging a chair behind him. Having 
placed it in its accustomed spot on the 
far side of the entry, he sat down heav- 
ily and tipped it back against the wall. 

“Ts that you, Geoffrey? Glad to see 
you, man ; how fared your work to-day ? 
Mistress Lina, you have not lighted my 
pipe to-night.” 

“Nay, you could not smoke and sing 
at the same time ; the pipe would have 
hurt the music.” She laughed as she 
stood up, glancing archly at Geoffrey. 

He watched her reach down the pipe 
and tobacco pouch from their shelf and 
then bring a light from the kitchen fire, 
wondering if she would ever perform 
these kindly acts for him with such a 
cheerful grace. 

“ You see, Geoffrey,” said Daniel, be- 
tween the first whiffs, “she is spoiling 
the old man. Verily, I know not how 
we shall get on without her when you 
take her from us.” 

There was a homely courtesy in the 
words pleasing to hear, and yet Geoffrey 
wished the old man had not spoken ; for 
Lina, who had resumed her seat on the 
step, shivered a little and moved away 
from him. The two men fell to talking 
of the tobacco crop, of the increasing 
demand for the weed by European mer- 
chantmen, and speculating as to wheth- 
er this year’s yield would exceed that of 
last. But Daniel was weary, perchance 
with the day’s labor, perchance with 
that long chase over the hills and dales 
of sound for the ever-fleeting tune to 
his wife’s cradle hymn. Gradually his 
sentences grew fewer and more discon- 
nected, and yielding, finally, to the sed- 
ative influences about him, he dropped 
to sleep, snoring loudly. 

The long silence that fell between 
Lina and Geoffrey began to grow op- 
pressive; at last he broke it, saying 
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with some hesitation: “I was grieved 
to see how you wept the day Master 
Long took his ship away. Did you de- 
sire so much to return to your home ?” 

Her lips quivered and tears sprang 
into her eyes. “Home? I have no 
home!” 

“ Nay, lass, you need say that never 
again,” he cried, quickly ; “ you have but 
to say the word and my home will be 
yours—yours always.” 

Even in the semi-light he saw the 
flush that crept into her face and the 
pallor that succeeded it. “I meant not 
to suggest anything like that,” she said, 
hastily. 

“But, Lina ‘“ 

“Stay ; let us sayno more of it. ’Tis 
growing late.” She stood up and he 
followed her example, sighing as he- 
did so. 

“ Well, lass, I am sorry you will not 
let me speak my mind. But there is 
something else 1 would talk with you 
about.” 

“T pray you say it quickly.” 

“Percy Lynn, you have spoken with 
him again?” 

“ Aye, many times.” 

“Said I not that I did not choose you 
should do so?” 

“Truly, you did, but I am not a child 
to render blind obedience to your com- 
mands; I deny your right to give me 
orders.” 

“ But the right is mine,” he cried, an- 
grily ; “ you belong to me, for did I not 
pay for you with the fruit of my labor? 
An it please me, I shall take you for my 
wife ; so it behooves me to keep you 
from harm and from bad friends.” 

“And I pray you on what ground 
would Percy Lynn be so bad a friend?” 

“On many, Mistress. First, he is not 
an honest man—I know, because we 
are from the same part of England. 
He was the ’Squire’s son, but he could 
not bide at home because of his evil 
ways, and his folks sent him here to 
hide the shame of a mean act of cheat- 
ing, the likes of which would disgrace 
any man. All Devonshire knew of his 
sin. For the second reason, ask Dame 
Turner to tell you of Martha Miller.” 

Daniel stirred uneasily in his sleep. 

Without a word Lina crossed the pas- 
sage, and, entering the room beyond, 
closed the door behind her. 

The next morning as she stood ia the 
passage-way, spinning on Sarah’s big 
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wheel, Percy Lynn paused at the en- 
trance and told her half angrily, half 
appealingly, that Geoffrey had threat- 
ened him with violence if he did not 
keep away from her. 

“An that be a true word,” called 
Sarah from her seat just inside the 
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kitchen door, “ you had best find an- 
other path home than by my door. 
Geoffrey Dale’s gun takes exceeding 
good aim when it is pointed the right 
way.” 

Percy lingered a long time talking to 
Lina in half whispers. Sarah had no 
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scruples against listening, but strain her 
ears as she might she caught but little 
beyond a few disconnected words and 
the beseeching tone of his voice. The 
girl’s face was hidden as she leaned 
against the wheel, so that the older 
woman could not guess what effect his 
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pleading was having upon her ; but she 
noticed that the tiny cloth gaiter tapped 
the floorimpatiently. At last as he went 
his way she looked after him scornfully. 

“In truth, Lina, I trust your fancy sets 
not toward that fellow ; why, he has had 
dyspepsia these ten years, and to my 
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mind no greater trial could come toa 
woman who knows her business than 
cooking for aman who is always disa- 
greeing with his food.” 

“Tell me of him and Martha Miller,” 
begged Lina of her 
good friend. 

“Has Percy been 
saying aught of her 
to you?” queried 
Sarah. 

“ Nay, ’twas Mas- 
ter Dale who bade 
me ask you.” 

Sarah opened her 
eyes wide for an 
instant. “I have no 
stomach for talking 
behind folks’ backs, 
even though they 
be dead,” she said 
at last, glancing 
cautiously over her 
shoulder, “Martha 
Miller was a poor 
orphan girl who, be- 
cause of the home he 
promised her, mar- 
ried an old farmer 
who was coming to 
the new country in 
the same ship with 


us. I had my mis- CAME OUT. 
givings about the 


match from the first ; she was so young 
and handsome, and he old enough 
for her father. But for a time after we 
landed things went smooth enough, and 
I began to think I had misjudged them, 
when one day he turned her from his 
door and declared he had done with her. 
He gave no reasons and he named no 
names, and so ’twas never known for 
sure; but folk generally believed that 
Percy Lynn, with his handsome face 
and smooth tongue, had been the cause 
of strife. I always doubted it myself, 
knowing Tom Miller asI did. It takes 
something more like an angel than a 
plain woman to live peaceably with a 
man who has neither religion nor diges- 
tion. Geoffrey was always set against 
Percy, however, and so counted him to 
blame.” 

“ And Martha, what of her?” 

“]T brought her home with me, having 
known her mother across seas; but she 
died within the month, poor thing. To 
this day Geoffrey lays her death at 
Percy’s door ; but for my part I always 
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said that it was pleurisy and Tom Mil- 
ler’s weak stomach that killed her.” 
The girl left the wheel and taking 
the old woman’s hard, red cheeks be- 
tween her palms kissed her impulsively. 
“Thou art a good 
woman, Sarah, and 
God will bless you!” 
“Nay, nay; I did 
but my duty,” an- 
swered Sarah, beam- 
ing with pleasure at 
the warm caress. 
“Dearie, dearie, 
could I but see your 
face dimple like that 
for Geoffrey, my 
mind would be at 


* * * 


The thread on the 
spindle snapped 
again and again that 
morning as Lina 
went over in her 
mind the story of 
Percy’s wrong do- 
ing; and the next 
day she met him 
face to face and 
passed, giving him 
no greeting: “ Not, 
(p. 371.) however, because of 

Geoffrey Dale’s bid- 
ding,” she told herself proudly. 

But Percy was not so easily shaken 
off. His fancy had been genuinely 
trapped by Lina’s pretty face, his ani- 
mosity aroused by Geoffrey’s threats, so 
more than once he intercepted her as 
she came and went on Sarah’s errands, 
pleading fruitlessly to know the cause 
of her coldness. 

“T know ’tis Dale’s selfish work,” he 
cried one day, standing before her in the 
narrow woodland path as she returned 
from carrying Daniel’s dinner to the 
field; “but I’ll not be thwarted thus, 
made a jest of by the whole settlement ! 
And what has come to you, my fine 
Mistress, that you are suddenly so do- 
cile, so obedient to his whims—you 
who so lately scoffed at his authority ?” 

To pass was impossible, since the 
underbrush grew close to the road, 
but at least she would not talk with 
him; and so with her lips pressed tight-. 
ly together she looked beyond him to 
where the slit of pale sky seemed to 
close the forest aisle with its blue 
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curtain. Then his voice lost its sneer 
and became persuasive : 

“Say the word, lassie, and we will 
get away from this cursed country. 
Even now a ship is at the wharf, and 


‘“THOU ART A GOOD WOMAN, SARAH, AND GOD WILL BLESS YOU.” 


there are those who will help me, never 
fear. Once in England and married, 
you would be a lady, for my people are 
titled. What say you, lass?’ A wave 
of color dyed her cheeks, but she did 
not take her eyes from the far-off sky. 

“You cannot choose but come with 
me,” he went on, pleadingly. “For I 
love you, while this other man holds 
you asaslave and may sell you any 
day. What matters a debt to him, this 
son of a common farmer—this clown 
who scarce can count the money his 
labor brings him ?” 
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Then it was her scorn flashed out: 
“There be worse things, Master Lynn, 
than knowing not how to count one’s 
honest gains. Many things have come 
to me of late, things which set us far 
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apart. In truth I love not this other 
man who bought me, who holds me as 
achattel; but for you who would defraud 
him as you have defrauded others, who 
would even tempt me to join in your 
treachery —for you there is still less of 
respect in my heart. Stand aside and 
let me pass, further speech between us 
were but idleness.” 

There was an ominous fire in his eyes 
but the compelling dignity of her man- 
ner silenced him, and he stood back, 
watching her until she passed from 
under the archway of the trees to the 
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clearing beyond. He felt that this was 
the end, that further effort or explana- 
tion on his part would be useless ; and 
he hated Geoffrey with a tenfold hatred. 

Days grew into weeks and still Lina’s 
destiny hung in the balance. People 
became accustomed to the turn affairs 
had taken and ceased to speculate on 
the final outcome ; only the girl’s own 


-heart was full of anxiety and trouble. 


She was never weary of devising plans 
to free herself from the hold Geoffrey 
had upon her, but they all came to 
naught, and each failure left her more 
hopeless, while the ceaseless brooding 
began to tell upon her physically. She 
was thinner than formerly, and the 
hands that kept Sarah’s pewter things 


so bright often trembled at their task 
until the dishes made quite a clatter. 
The old woman watched her with an 
ever-growing wrath against Geoffrey, 
never guessing that his restraint in the 
girl’s presence was the result of timidity 


ll 


and a secret jealous resentment of her 
undisguised indifference ; and that he 
staid away from the cottage partly be- 
cause he feared to trust himself too 
much within the magic of her influence, 
and partly because he hoped to pique 
her into some sign of preference for 
himself. Seldom had two people played 
at such cross purposes, and seldom had 
an on-looker been so divided in her 
sympathy as was good dame Sarah. 
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‘“COME, FAIR MISTRESS LINA, WHAT HAS GONE AMISS 
WITH YOUR WOOING?” (2. 378.) 


With the wisdom of intuition she kept 
the girl busy about the house that there 
might be less time for moody thoughts. 

“Too much thinking is worse than 
swamp fever,” she said, bewailing Lina’s 
loss of appetite ; for in the kind woman’s 
opinion the acme of misery had been 
reached when one refused “ good vict- 
uals.” 

One afternoon as Lina came home 
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from the shallow cove where the women 
did their weekly washing, a basket of 
Ben’s and Dan’s pinafores on her arm, 
whom should she meet but Governor 
Yeardly, who never failed on such oc- 
casions to stop and exchange a few 
words with “the prettiest girl in the 
settlement.” That day he tarried longer 
‘han usual. 

“Come, fair mistress Lina,” he said, 
“what has gone amiss with your woo- 
ing? when are you to be married?” 

“Please your Worship, I have no wish 
to marry.” 

“Tut, tut, child!” 

“Think you not, sir, a woman knows 
her own mind in such matters ?” 

“ Aye, aye, that does she; but ’tis full 
seldom that she speaks it truly. With 
you women a shake of the head means 
yes quite as often as vo,” said the great 
man, with a twinkle in his eye. “ Every 
other lass in the settlement is married, 
and ’tis high time you were resolving to 
render good Geoffrey happy. He has 
been most patient with you ; it hascome 
to my ears how you have put him off.” 

“Indeed, your Worship, I greatly 
doubt if marrying with me will render 
him happy.” 

“Fie upon you, mistress; where is 
your vanity? Well, yonder he comes, 
the rogue; we will ask him and he 
shall speak for himself. Nay, you are 
not to run away,” he cried, laughingly, 
catching her by the arm as she would 
have turned. “Come here, Geoffrey, I 
have somewhat to say to you. I hold 
here a captive who makes a most trea- 
sonable charge against your taste and 
sound sense. She would have me be- 
lieve that you do not care to marry her. 
Speak out, lad, and clear yourself.” 

“T do care much—very much,” said 
Geoffrey, gravely. 

“T was sure of it. And when is it 
your wish to wed her, the willful 
beauty ?” 

“Any time; the sooner the better — 
to-morrow, an she will.” 

“And to-morrow let it be,” cried the 
Governor, jovially ; “to-morrow morn 
at ten o’clock, and I shall give away the 
bride.” 

“But, your Worship,” said Lina, “I 
do not choose wf 

“There, there,” he interrupted; put- 
ting his fingers on her lips; “you are 
not asked to choose, I have chosen for 
you. Said I not just now that a woman 
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seldom speaks her mind truly in such 
matters? ’Tis well that you have some 
one to care for you, and Geoffrey is just 
the lad todoit handsomely. Look your 
prettiest on the morrow, lassie, fer since 
I am to take part in the wedding I wish 
it to be an uncommon fine one. Fare- 
well, now; I go to tell the news at the 
warehouse and to inform our worthy 
minister that his services will be 
needed.” 

Left alone, Geoffrey and Lina looked 
at each other; his face troubled, yet 
glad withal, hers scarlet with anger. 

“Listen to me, Lina; I shall marry 
you to-morrow, not because I have a 
right to you, not because the Governor 
has said it, but because — because “4 

“ Because, forsooth, you could not rid 
yourself of me to your satisfaction! I 
believe this is your doing and I'll have 
you know this, Master Dale. I shall 
marry you to-morrow because I am 
powerless to help myself; but nearly 
every word I speak before that altar 
will be false. I may have to serve you, 
‘tis true, since for that end you bought 
me; but I shall not honor you, and 
above all I shall not love you.” 

“It grieves me that you think so 
poorly of me,” he said, his face flushing 
under her angry words ; “ but you shall 
have small cause of complaint when 
once the marriage is over. Let us go 
home now, the Governor’s news will be 
spreading soon, and you will not care to 
be stared at.” 

Far into the night Lina tossed upon 
her pillow, telling herself over and over 
again, as though her heart needed con- 
vincing, that she hated Geoffrey Dale, 
and that the marriage to be consum- 
mated on the morrow had many ele- 
ments of a human sacrifice. It was 
after midnight when she fell asleep to 
dream of her cousin Silas and of old Mr. 
Girty’s flute. 

* - 





* * * 


In the dim dawn a robin fluttered 
restlessly in the beech tree outside the 
window, but seeing how faint and gray 
the east was, tucked his head under his 
wing again and fell asleep in his leafy 
hammock. Far off on the western hori- 
zon the silver disk of a great star gave, by 
contrast, to the heavens about it the in- 
tense blue of deep waters at rest. But 
by-and-by the day began to widen, the 
star dropped out of sight, a faint pink 
suffused the east, the robin waked again 



















































and called shrilly to its fellows ; and as 
if by magic the whole feathered world 
burst intosong. A fewclouds, gathered 
in the east as though to bar the royal 
pathway of the sun, beneath the wheels 
of the blazing chariot were ground fine 
and thin and scattered into space like 
dust of powdered pearl and gold and 
amethyst. As fair and sweet a wedding- 
day as ever dawned was the perfect 
blending of sapphire sky, blossoming 
earth and billowy sweep of waters. 

Sarah Turner was in an ecstasy of 
excitement, for she was to walk up the 
aisle behind the bride and stand by the 
Governor’s side during the ceremony. 
Such an important event had not oc- 
curred since Ben and Dan, in baptismal 
robes, had protested so vociferously 
against having the devil exorcised 
from their small persons and_ the 
sign of Christian redemption made on 
their wrinkly foreheads. The good wo- 
man fidgeted over her own dressing, 
hurried Lina over hers, and with an 
over-due precaution against possible 
dirt nearly rubbed the skin from the 
faces of the joint heirs of the house of 
Turner, who rebelled as strenuously 
against cleanliness as they had on the 
occasion of their christening against 
godliness. 

Weary of the turmoil, Lina fastened 
her door on the inside, feeling that she 
must have those last moments alone that 
she might fortify her strength against 
the coming ordeal in the church. As 
she shook out the white dress, donned 
so joyously on a by-gone day by another 
and a happier bride, great tears slipped 
from her lashes and clung fora moment 
to the lace of the bodice. But she dared 
not think of that other wedding at which 
the dress had served, where love gave 
the bride away, lest it break down the 
restraint imposed upon her calm. On 
the table was a great mass of flowers, 
the fairest that the gardens and neigh- 
boring fields afforded, which Geoffrey 
had left at the door for her in the early 
morning. But she passed them by in- 
differently ; she would not wear his 
flowers ; it was hard enough that he per- 
sisted in. marrying her; he should not 
deck her for the sacrifice ; and, taking 
from its stand a pale lily, which she her- 
self had gathered yesterday by the river, 
she fastened it at her girdle. 

A little before ten o’clock Sarah 
knocked at the door impatiently. 
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“Come, open, Lina open, ” she cried, 
in great excitement; “the Governor’s at 
the gate in his velvet coat, most beauti- 
ful tosee. Right glad am I that you 
are not crying; tears are never the 
jewels for a bride. My, my, what a 
dress, and what a wedding we are going 
to have ; the settlement never saw the 
like before! Keep your hands off of 
her, Ben; I’ve scrubbed you until I am 
a-weary, but there’s no keeping your 
fingers clean; I believe truly ’tis the 
dirt you are made of working out!” 

A deep hush fell upon the spectators 
as the little procession moved up the 
aisle. Before the chancel Geoffrey met 
them ; Governor Yeardly placed Lina’s 
limp hand in the strong grasp of the 
younger man, and together they passed 
on alone, he and she, to the altar rail. 
Every word of the beautiful service 
which followed burnt itself into their 
hearts, though with a different signifi- 
cance. To him they were the consum- 
mation of hope, the promise of joy un- 
speakable ; to her they were a mockery, 
a falsehood ; and she hated herself while 
she uttered them. Outside the birds 
sang and trilled, the sun shone, the wind 
whispered its wooing to the grass and 
the river murmured softly, as though 
there were no such things as bitterness 
or heartache in the wide, green world. 

Down the aisle they passed when it 
was all over, between the lines of eager 
faces, he proud and erect, the light of a 
latent joy shining in his face, conscious 
ina dim way, of the envy in many a 
bachelor heart present ; she wan as the 
lily on her breast, her eyes brilliant and 
rebellious, and yet with it all surpass- 
ingly beautiful. 

The Governor staid to dinner to drink 
the bride’s health, and all the afternoon 
the Turner cottage was thronged with 
visitors to the newly-married couple, 
many to express their sincere good 
wishes, others to gratify, under the 
cloak of politeness, a keen curiosity to 
see how Lina would stand this ordeal. 
But she came through it bravely, borne 
up by that indomitable pride whose still, 
small voice told her what a pleasure any 
breakdown on her part would be to the 
village gossips. She stood by Geoffrey’s 
side, pale and proud, answering the 
questions and congratulations with mur- 
mured thanks or icy smiles. 

At last it was over. The sun was low 
in the west when the last guest departed, 
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and they were left alone for the first 
time since the ceremony in the church. 
The forced smile passed from Lina’s 
lips ; the farce was over; there was no 
longer any need for pretense, she told 
herself ; and there came into her face an 
expression of such utter weariness that 
Geoffrey longed to take her in his arms 
and comfort her. But he checked the 
rising thought, saying to himself, “ Not 
yet; by-and-by when she has learned to 
like me.”” She was leaning on a table 
upon which, in a wide, flat bowl, were 
the flowers he had gathered in the early 
morning. He approached and stood 
opposite. Over the variegated mass of 
perfumed beauty they looked at each 
other, his eyes quiet and gentle, hers 
clouded as with unshed tears. 

“Lina,” he said gravely, “I have 
somewhat to say to you, and it behooves 
you to listen patiently. . oubtless, I 
shall put it awkwardly, since I have 
small gift at speech-making; but you 
must try and understand the motives 
that lie behind my words. I know well 
that our marriage is distasteful to you. 
(She moved as though to speak, but 
he put up his hand and stopped her.) 
Nay, pain me not by putting it into 
words, ‘tis hard enough to read it in 
your eyes. Yes,methinks I know how 
unbearable it all is to you, and I wish to 
make my position as plain as possible 
that you may not think more unkindly 
of me than is needful. I crave your 
pardon if Iseem to speak harshly; I but 
wish that you understand everything.” 

She bent her head slightly: “I pray 
you go on, ’tis my place to listen.” 

“For many months the coming of this 
ship-load of women had been the one 
thing talked of inthe settlement. That 
women should come all the way from 
England to this wild country for the 
purpose and with the avowed intention 
of finding husbands to care for them, 
was to me exceedingly distasteful, and 
the comments and boasts of many of 
the ruder men but added fuel to this 
feeling, until I declared publicly that I 
would not make such awoman my wife.” 

Again she bent her head : “ You were 
right,” she said simply. 

“The day the vessel came I went to 
the landing from curiosity, with no 
thought of securing for myself one 
of the passengers. But from _ the 
moment I saw you I was interested. 
You seemed so small, so sorrowful, and 
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yet so spirited that my curiosity grew 
apace. I sought out Master Long, 
learned something of your history and 
determined to aid you.” He lifted his 
hand solemnly : “I swear to you that 
when I weighed out the tobacco for 
your passage and signed my name by 
yours there was no thought of marriage 
in my heart. My wish was in some way 
to save you from the fate you dreaded.” 

“Your kind intent lasted not long?” 
she said, coldly. 

“ Hush!” he cried, “ you are more than 
cruel. If this kind of interest failed me it 
was because a warmer feeling came in its 
place. From the moment I found you 
asleep on the wharf, looking so childlike 
and innocent, I began to care for you.” 

She smiled incredulously: “ A man 
cares not for a woman whom he is will- 
ing to sell to his friend.” 

‘‘Nay, I was not willing to part with 
you,” he answered quickly ; “you seem- 
ed well pleased at meeting David, how 
was I to know you liked him not the 
better? And if so, why, it was not for 
me with my feeble claim to stand be- 
tween you. I forbade your friendship 
with Percy Lynn because I know he is 
not fit company for honest men and 
women, and the acquaintance would 
have worked you harm. Think you I 
could not have bartered you off had I 
been so minded? Why, there are halfa 
hundred bachelors in the colony who 
would have trebled the whole yield of 
my tobacco fields for the hold I had 
upon you.” He walked the length of 
the room and came again to the table 
ere he continued: “ Methinks the only 
wrong I have done you is that I sent 
you not back to England as was my first 
thought. This I did not—I could not 
do he stopped a moment, his voice 
shaking in spite of himself, “ because de- 
spite all your coldness, all your unkind- 
ness, I grew day by day to love youas a 
man loves but one woman in his life !” 

She sank into a chair, her elbows 
on the table, her outstretched hands 
plucking nervously at the flowers be- 
fore her. Had she heard aright? she 
asked herself. He did not look at her or 
something in her face would have stayed 
his next words. He went on slowly: 

“Our marriage was anecessity. You 
could not go on living here always as 
you have been since your coming; you 
needed some one to provide for you 
and, in this community of lawless men, 
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to protect you. By marrying you I 
have gained the right to do both, and 
doubt ‘it not, I shall never fail to do the 
one and the other.” Again he crossed 
the room. When he came once more 
to the table her face was hidden in her 
hands. When he spoke, his voice be- 
tokened the strife within. 

“Said I not yesterday that after the 
marriage was over you should have 
little of which to complain? ‘Those 
were not idle words. You are my wife 
before the law and before this people, 
and as such will be free from any an- 
noyances that might otherwise beset 
you. But—I will take no unwilling 
wife into my arms; I shall not even 
ask you to live with me, to go to my 
house. I have talked with Mistress 
Turner, and you will continue to bide 
here with her untilsuch time as you shall 
choose of your own will to come to me.” 

He stopped, disconcerted by her sobs. 
The restraint imposed upon her tears 
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all day had given way and she was cry- 
ing bitterly, striving in vain to steady 
her voice to answer him. 

“T meant not to hurt you, lass,” he 
said, with a quick softening of his tones. 
Laying his hand on her bowed head _ he 
bent toward her, remembered suddenly 
the chasm between them, straightened 
himself and turned away. 

For afew minutes Lina sobbed con- 
vulsively, then with a great effort 
mastered her emotion and raised her 
head; she was alone. She had meant to 
thank him for his gentleness, his con- 
sideration; to say that although she was 
desperately unhappy, yet he had been 
kind and she had misjudged many of 
his motives and his actions. But he 
was gone, and across the spot where he 
had stood a shaft of golden light struck 
through the open window, turning the 
commonplace room into a gilded shrine, 
and filling it with the subtle charm as 
of an unseen presence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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‘“SHE LOOK VER’ 


WHITE WHEN SHE COME 
DAT EVENING.” (Pf. 38.) 


H, yes, I tell you dat story. I 
have tell it so many time it 
make me laugh to t’ink 

For long time I was one of dese mans 
‘what carry de barrel of water to de 
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people for wash de clothes an’t’ings. I 
sell it for one shilling, an’ I do ver’ well. 
I was fifty year when I marry wit’ de 
widow Lebeouf. She keep de lil’ shop 
near de church an’ de parish school. 
She sell de slate an’ de pencil, an’ de 
fatire to de school chil’rens. She sell 
odder t’ing ; de statue of /a sainte vierge,; 
de rosaries an’ de prayer book. Oh, I 
can’t tell all what was in dat lil’ shop. 

One day when ma p’tite Philoméne 
was six year my wife she die wit’ de 
smallpox. It was ver’ bad here. J/a 
ptite Philoméne was sick wit’ it too, but 
she don’ die. I watch her ever’ hour 
an’ I pray, an’ at las’ God let her live. 
Oh, I love dat lil’ child, an’ I have never 
been so happy as when she can look at 
me an’ say, “ 7#0n perce,” in a lil’ voice so 
weak. Dose day I was so ’fraid leave 
my lil’ girl dat I was tremble when I 
don’t feel her han’ in mine. 

Ma p’tite Philoméne she hol’ me vee 
de neck when I go leave her, even for 
put de stick of wood in de fire or put de 
kettle on for boil. She don’ want even 
Mére Bouchette hol’her. Dat make me 
glad dat she on’y want me. I can't 
trust de good womans like her for take 
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care of my lil’ girl. I want do it all 
myself. I t’ink one day: 

“ Achille, you go no more to de lake 
for draw de hogshead of water for sell. 
You be gone long time for do dat, an’ 
who watch you’ f’¢7te Philoméne, eh? 
Achille Lerocque, you don’ need so 
much money. When you sell de water 
an’ chop de wood you make so much 
sometime as t’ree dollar in one week. 
What you do wit’ dat money, eh? You 
go to de store of M’sieur Dumont, an’ 
you buy not de boot or de warm cap, or 
pork or flour—you buy de high wine. 
You have been drunk manytime. Now 
you mus’ keep you’ money for take 
care of you’ f’tz7te Philoméne. 

I don’ sell no more’ water now. I 
learn how to cook de molasses, an’ pull 
it tillit was brown like copper, an’ twist 
it in de bow-knot half so big as my 
han’. After ’while de school chil’rens 
say dat de /atzre I make was jus’ so 
good as my wife have made. Den I 
sell many lil’ picture of de saint, de 
rosarte, an’ t’ing, an’ we have always 
what we want, an’ we been ver’ happy. 

I was ver’ fond of de high wine, an’ it 
was hard to do widout drink some. When 
I was grow mad wit’ wish for it I say: 

“ Achille, don’ you love you’ /’tite 
Philoméne?” Pretty soon I get quiet 
like a lil’ child, an’ I don’ want get 
drunk, an’ be ashamed to come in my 
house where was dat lil’ angel. 

Dose days pass’way. Ma p’tite Philo- 
méne she grow strong. Mére Bouchette, 
de frien’ of her modder, what live by 
my house, teach her many t’ing. She 
learn sew so fine, an’ she do de work 
jus’ so neat as her modder. 

My lil’ girl she go to school ever’ day, 
and she learn ver’ fas’. Me, I can’t 
even write my name, Achille Lerocque. 
You see dere was no school here when I 
was young, on’y de bush all roun’. 

Ma ptite Philoméne she grow up so 
pretty, an’ so fine. She was seem jus’ 
so fine as de daughter of Judge Miro- 
laine. Dat was de mos’ grande lady in 
de parish. She was always call 
“Mam’selle” since she was a lil’ girl. 
She have de grand wedding, an’ all de 
great peoples from Ottawa was here. 
Now she live in Montreal, an’—but I 
forget, dat is not tell you de story. 

When de /éte of Sainte Jean Baptiste 
come, my lil’ girl she say: 

“ Go in de procession, my fadder ; you 
never go somewhere, you stay by me.” 
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Jus’ den I hear de village band come 
by de road an’ I mus’ go. I am happy 
like I was boy. 

When we have been in de church, an’ 
de curé have preach an’ have bless our 
flag, we march down de street pas’ my 
house. Ja f’tite Philoméne she clap 
de han’ when she see me. After ’while 
we come into de square wit’ de chain all 
roun’ de post. De big stone jail look 
out on dis square. Jus’ as we go by I 
see Francois Duchette come out of de 
jail. He have been in dere since he have 
come down on de raf’ from de bush. 
Francois is bad mans, when he is drunk. 

Well, de procession is finish here’, an’ 
de mens go in de bar for get de drink. 
Me, I don’ take none ; I jus’ smoke my 
pipe, an’ ver’ soon I go. 

When I come near my house, at de 
odder side ob de village, I see some 
mans stan’ by my window in de lil’ 
shop. When I come near I see dat mans 
was Francois Duchette. My heart was 
jump when I t’ink he was look at ma 
ptite Philoméne wit’ hees bad eye. 

I was ol’ man den, but I was go quick 
when Isawhim goin my door. Jus’asI 
get dere I hear him ask my lil’ girl for 
give him some /atire, and he put two 
sous on de counter. He was drink de 
high wine ’gain, an’ dat made him ver’ 
bad mans. Ja p’tite Philoméne was glad 
when I come inside. 

“What you want here, Francois?” 
Isay. Den tell ma p’tite Philoméne : 
“Go in de back room, ma mignonne.” 

“If she go, I go too,” say that bad 
Francois. “ You ol’ fool, don’ you know 
I is goin’ to marry Za belle Philoméne?” 
an’ he try grab my lil’ girl. 

Dat make me so mad I forget I is ol’ 
an’ limp wit’ a stick. I raise it an’ I 
say: “Francois, if you stay here ’nodder 
minute I kill you.” 

My lil’ girl she have run in my arm. 

Jus’ den M’sieur Mirolaine he step in 
de door. Oh, he was so tall, an’ han’- 
some, I can’t tell you how fine. 

“What's de trouble?” he say, an’ he 
look ver’ hard at Francois. ‘ What you 
do here? Is dis de way you keep you’ 
promise when for you’ poor ol’ modder 
sake I go bail you out of jail? I tell 
you dis much, Francois, if I see you 
down in dis part of de village ’gain— 
Well, you know what I can do. 

It was ver’ funny how dat big Fran- 
cois slide out dat door. 

M’sieur Mirolaine he laugh an’ say: 
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“T know ’nough ’bout dat rascal for 
make him hang.” 

When he have buy some lil’ t’ing he 
say, “ Goo’ bye, pere Lerocque ; goo’ bye, 
lil’ Philoméne,” an’ he go pas’ de church 
to hees house. You can see it, dat big 
one among de trees on dat wide road. 

He was de on’y son of Judge Miro- 
laine, but hees fadder an’ modder was 
dead now, an’ hees sister was marry — 
dat beautiful Mam’selle Mirolaine I tol’ 
you ’bout—an’ he was live all ‘lone 
wit’ a ol’ housekeeper. I was fon’ of 
him since he was a lil’ boy, an’ he use’ 
steal from hees nurse to beg de ride on 
de ol’ water cart wit’ me. When I was 
marry he was pretty big boy, an’ he 
come to my wife to buy de /atire. I al- 
ways try give him some. 

“Don’ you give dat child some,” say 
my wife. “I don’ mind if you give de 
ver’ lil’ piece to de chil’rens what don’ 
buy quick, ’cause when dey taste dey 
want some more; but that young Miro- 
laine he don’ need be coax.” 

She was ver’ sharp, my wife. She 
was always ver’ polite to dis boy when 
he come in de lil’ shop wit’ hees sister 
an’ hees governess, cause dey buy much 
an’ give it all ’way to de lil’ village chil’- 
rens what stan’ outside an’ watch dem 
wit’ shy look. 

But all dis was before sa p’tite Philo- 
méne was born, an’ I want tell "bout her. 

Dat day when M’sieur Mirolaine was 
gone I feel ver’ sad. I don’ like have 
some bad mans come scare ma /p’tite 
Philoméne. She look ver’ white when 
she come outside dat evening, an’ sit on 
de step, an’ put de head on my knee. 

I t’ink an’ t’ink, as I sit by de dore an’ 
smoke. Den I have one thought dat I 
don’ like, ’cause it mean take ’way my 
lil’ girl. At firs’ I don’ t’ink I can do 
dat t’ing, it seem so hard. Den I say to 
myself : 

“Achille, you is bad mans. You don’ 
never want do notting for some one but 
you’self. Don’ you love yow’ lil’ girl?” 

Den I speak loud, an’ ma f’tite Philo- 
méne she don’ hear de shiver in my 
tongue what always comes when I is 
feel ver’ bad. 

“ Ma p’tite Philoméne, what you t’ink 
if I send you to de Grey Nun to school ?” 

My lil’ girl she laugh, “ Why, you aint 
got de money, you foolish lil’ fadder.” 

“Yes, Ihave. You’ modder she save 
mos’ all de money she make in dis shop. 
I don’ like you’ bein’ here all ‘lone. 
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Since Mére Bouchette have move you 
have no womans tell you what to do. 
’Taint right, eh, Philoméne ?” 

Den she kiss me, an’ firs’ she say she 
like go. Denshet’ink a minute, an’ she 
put dose lil’ arm roun’ my neck, an’ she 
put her sof’ face by mine. 

“You be so lonely, my fadder,” she 
say. 

Ilaugh. “I is never lonely wit’ my 
black pipe,” I say ; but my heart was 
ver’ sore, an’ I almos’ let out de big sob 
dat was in my t’roat. 

Well, she go to de convent. Ever’ 
time I go see her de nun tell me she 
was de lil’ angel, an’ ver’ smart. Oh, 
she grow so beautiful I mus’ look at her 
all de time. I have never see such big 
black eye so sof’. 

One day I was feel ver’ proud cause 
some one dey tell me dat all de parish 
call my lil’ girl “Za delle Philoméne,” 
an’ I tell M’sieur Ze curé. 

“Oh, I know ver’ well she is call ‘Za 
belle Philoméne.’ But do you t’ink dat 
is good for some poor young girl be so 
pretty in dis bad worl’? When dey 
have no one take care of dem but de 
foolish ol’ fadder, it aint good,” say 
M’sieur /e curé, and he shake hees head. 

I know M’sieur /e curé was feel cross 
dat day, but hees word make me t’ink 
ver’ hard. I wonder what I do wit’ my 
lil’ girl now. She is seventeen an’ have 
lef’ de school. I don’ like have so many 
young mans come to my lil’ shop for 
buy de tings, but ma p’tite Philoméne 
don’ see dat dey smile at each odder, 
an’ wink de eye. She just sit in de back 
room an’ sew. But Francois Duchette 
he came in one day, an’ he walk in de 
back room before my eye an’ he say : 

“ Philoméne, I mus’ tell you dat I love 
you an’ want marry wit’ you.” 

“Francois, you have drink de high 
wine,” she say ver’ quiet, an’ she come 
out in de shop where is M’sieur le curé 
an’ me. 

One evening I was t’ink of all dese 
ting as I sit by my door an’ smoke. 
Mon Dieu! I was near jump from my 
chair when I was look down de road an’ 
see ma p’tite Philoméne walk beside 
M’sieur Mirolaine. I don’ understan’ 
how dis is, ’cause I have never seen her 
wit’ some young mans before. But dey 
look ver’ fine, dose two so beautiful. 

Philoméne she kiss me as she go in de 
house, an’ M’sieur Mirolaine he sit on 
my step, an’ he was look ver’ serious. 
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“ Nex’ week,” he say, “I go back to 
Manitoba to desurvey. I want firs’ tell 
you dat I love Philoméne, an’ when I 
come back she say she let me marry 
wit’ her if you say yes.” 

Oh, dat kind young man! De son of 
Judge Mirolaine come speak to me like 
dat. Me, ol’ pére Lerocque, de water- 
carrier! I was ver’ proud, an’ some tear 
come inmyeye. But I stan’ up straight, 
cause I t’ink dere never was some one 
better dan my lil’ girl. My heart was 
grow big like it would burs’, but I say: 

“ M’sieur Mirolaine, I am glad my lil’ 
girl love you ‘nough for marry wit’ you, 
cause you is pretty near good ‘nough. 
I aint glad ‘cause you is rich an han’- 
some, an’ come from de great peoples, 
but ‘cause I have always know you to be 
de good mans.” 

He squeeze my han’, an’ pretty soon 
we go inside, an’ my lil’ girl she kneel at 
my feet, an’ de young man do de same, 
an’ wit’ my ol’ han’ on dese young head’ 
I bless dem. When I was turn ’way de 
tear was in my eye,—but I see Francois 
Duchette go ’way from my door. 

I was ver’ happy dose day, but when 
M’sieur Mirolaine promise me he take 
dat bad Francois ’way wit’ him to Mani- 
toba I was more happy. I don’ know 
what trouble dat mans was going make 
for my lil’ girl, den. 

Francois have do notting for long 
time, an’ hees modder don’ want him go 
to de bush no more, ’cause she say he 
meet de bad mans dere like heeself. 
Francois seem ver’ glad dat M’sieur 
Mirolaine take him on de_ survey. 
Pretty soon dey go ’way, all winter. 

Firs’ de letter come ever’ day, an’ ma 
fp’ tite Philoméne seem ver’ happy. She 
write ever’ day, too ; but after while she 
don’t get no more letter. See get ver’ 
white, an’ t’ink all de time. She don’t 
talk much dese day, but she go to de 
convent. She love de superiore. 

One day she come home, an’ her eye 
was ver’ red. I was scare. 

She cry ver’ much when she see me, 
an’ den she say she have jus’ ask de su- 
pertore if she may be nun! 

I have never scold dat child. I have 
never say: “ You mus’ do somet’ings.” 
But I was so surprise dat I don’ know 
what to say now. I can on’y tink of 
M’sieur Mirolaine for talk "bout. 

“ Ma p’tite, have you thought of dis 
fine man what love you?” I say. “I ’fraid 
hees heart it will crack wit’ trouble.” 
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“He don’ love me,” say my lil’ girl, 
an’ her cheek get ver’ red. “ Have you 
hear dat he is goin’ marry wit’ some 
odder girl? Mére Duchette have show 
me de letter from Francois, an’ he say 
dat he have seen de lady. She is ver’ 
grande, an’ I suppose it is better so.” 

“Dat is a lie,” I say. “I have heard 
dat foolish story from Mére Duchette, 
an’ I tol’ her dat Frangois have never in 
his life tol’ a true story.” 

Ma ptite Philoméne she cry on my 
breas’, an’ I feel ver’ sad. 

“T have wrote many letter, 
“an’ he don’ answer. 
write any more.” 

She have been down for write de let- 
ter to Francois for hees modder. Mére 
Duchette no can write any more den 
me. Of course, Philoméne she have 
read Francois letter to hees modder, an’ 
dey was all talk of dis fine lady what 
M’sieur Mirolaine was goin’ marry. I 
don’ never believe dat story, an’ I is 
sorry dat ma p’tite Philoméne she have 
promise write dose letter for Mére Du- 
chette. Francois he have ask her do dis 
when he was go ’way, an’ she promise 
write dose letter for hees modder. 

My heart was break when I see my 
lil’ girl get her t’ings ready for go to de 
convent. I never in my life have t’ink 
of dis, dat she be nun an’ leave me for- 
ever. I could feel myself grow ol’ an’ 
stiff dese day, for my heart was break 
wit’ pain. I try smile an’ not look ver’ 
sad in my eye, ‘cause she was suffer. I 
smoke my ol’ pipe all de time. 

Den de day come when ma fp’ tite Phil- 
oméne she leave me, an’ go to de convent 
at Ottawa. Dis was where de nun go to 
be novice. Dey call it de modder house. 

“Do what make you happy,” I say 
always, when she kiss me so many time 
an’ cry so hard. She t’ink I don’ care 
cause I smile all de times, but my heart 
was near break. 

For many night when she have gone 
I can’t sleep at all. De house was like 
dere was ghost dere. Oh, I always be 
sad dose day, cause ma p’tite Philoméne 
was far ’way from me. I can’t make no 
more /atzre, an’ some day I don’ open 
my lil’ shop. I was sit an’ t'ink, an’ 
wish die. I was ol’ an’ have on’y dat 
lil’ girl, an’ dere was notting widout her. 
At las’ I can’t eat, an’ I was near starve. 

One day M’sieur Mirolaine he come 
from Manitoba. De tear come in hees 
eye when he see me how change I was, 
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she say, 
I can’t never 
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Den he tol’ me how he was ver’ sick 
wit’ de diphtheria an’ was near die at 
Winnipeg, an’ all dat time /a f’tite Phil- 
oméne she never wrote to him. She 
have wrote de letter to Francois Du- 
chette, an’ Francois have show him how 
dey always commence: “ J/on cher 
Francois!” 

“ She have never write to dat bad mans 
on’y when hees modder ask her to write 
for her, an’ she have write to you ever’ 
day, an’ you have not answer!” 

He look at me when I say dis like he 
goin’ lose hees breath. 

“ An’ Francois have wrote hees mod- 


was mad. I write to her an’ ask her 
what she mean, an’ tell her I come see 
her when I is able travel. But she write 
an’ say I mus’ never come see her, ’cause 
she is in de convent an’ can’t see, or 
write to, de young mans what is not 
relation. Now what I do, pére Le- 
rocque ?” he ask. 

I can’t say notting to dat, ’cause I don’ 
know. I on’y know dat I is ver’ sad, an’ 
don’ care nottings no more. 

One day I have eat not at all, an’ I sit 
by de bed of my lil’ girl, wit’ de doll she 
play wit’ when she was small, on my 
knee. I can’t even smoke dat day, an’ 





‘‘ FRANCOIS, IF YOU STAY HERE ’NODDER MINUTE I KILL YOU.” 


der dat you is goin’ marry /a grande 
mam’selle |” 

“Oh, I kill dat Francois,” he say. “I 
know what he have done. He have 
steal all my letter what I give him for 
mail, an’ all de letter what he get from 
Philoméne for me, when I send him 
ever’ day to de post office.” 

M’sieur Mirolaine he say, “ Dat rascal 
he tell me one day dat he was goin’ 
home for get marry wit’ Philoméne. I 
don’ believe him, an’ as I can’ never get 
de letter from her I write to M’sieur /e 
curé,; an’ he answer an’ say dat Philo- 
méne is gone be nun at Ottawa. Den I 
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my pipe lie on de table all fill, but not 
light. Sof’ some one open de door be- 
hin’ me, an’ sof’ some one come an’ stan’ 
by me. I t’ink it is de cvré, an’ I expec’ 
he begin scold, an say I is ¢dolateur. 
But I don’ care now. “I love ma /p’tite 
Philoméne,” I t’ink 

“Oh, lil’ fadder; don’ you see you’ 
Philoméne ?” say a voice of one angel. 
Some sof’ arm go roun’ my neck, some 
tear fall on my face. 

Ican’t cry. I can’t do nottings but 
be happy. My heart it slap hard at my 
breas’ like it would jump ‘way ’cause ma 
ptite Philoméne was come back. 
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It was many day before I know how 
it is ma ptite Philoméne have come to 
her ol’ fadder. I tell you how it was 
happen. 

De night M’sieur Mirolaine leave me 
he go to de house of M'sieur Ze curé an’ 
stop all night wit’ him. You see he is 
hees godfather, an’ he t'ink much of dat 
young man. Well, in de night M’sieur 
Mirolaine he steal de sowtane an’ ol’ ber- 
reta of de priest, an’ he go way. 

One day when it was ver’ stormy an’ 
col’ he go to de convent at Ottawa. He 
ask see de suferiore, an’ he tell her he is 
de missionaire an’ he have been in Mani- 
toba among de Indian. He have come 
ask her for permission to say de novena 
before de shrine of Sainte Anastasia de 
Martyr. 

De superiore was de ver’ ol’ nun an’ 
ver’ pious. She was glad see dis mzs- 
Sionaire, ‘cause he tell her he was great 
frien’ of M’sieur Michel, our curé in 
Aylmer, an’ ’cause he wish pray beside 
de bone of Ste. Anastasia. 

School was jus’ let out as dey was go 
upstair to de chapel, an’ like dey do ever’ 
day after school, de chil’rens an’ nun 
come in de chapel for say de prayer. 

Pretty soon de mssionaire he stan’ up 
wit’ hees back all bent up, an’ hees big 
spectacles on his nose, an’ hees white 
wig, and hees long sowtane, an’ hees ber- 
reta on hees head. 

“T would like to say de few words on 
vocation,” he said. 


Ever’ one was surprise, but they t’ink 
dis poor ol’ priest was ver’ kind an’ dey 
is sure he is a saint, he look so holy. 

He say: “God don’ call all de young 
girl what go to de convent to be nun. 
I know de ol’ mans in Aylmer, an’ 
hees on’y child have leave him for be 
nun. He have no one to make de fire, 
nor knit him some sock, nor cut him 
piece of pork. He is broken heart, an’ 
he goin’ die. I t'ink God will ask dat 
daughter why she have not been kind 
to dat ol’ fadder? Why she have not 
treat him so well, when he is helpless, 
as he have treat her when she was lil’ 
baby? Have she forgot when she was 
near die an’ he stay by herever’ minute 
an’ save her? Now, when she is all he 
have, she go way an’ leave him to starve 
an’ die. Shet’ink God tell her she was 
do her duty—dat her vocation was to 
leave de ol’ fadder to die wit’ de broken 
heart while she have her way. I say 
God don’ love such people.” 

When he was finish he kneel at de 
altar till ever’ one was leave de chapel. 
Den he go out, too. When he reach de 
hall he saw de superiore an’ a lil’ fostu- 
fante dress’ in de purple habit dey wear 
before dey become de real nun. He 
feel bad when he see dat de fostulante 
was cry ver’ hard. 

“Ves, ma mere,’ she sob, “de mzs- 
stonaire was right. I have not do my 
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duty. I mus’ go to de poor lil’ fadder 
to-night. Oh, why don’ he tell me dat 
he was sad ’cause I was gone? When 
M’sieur /e curé write de letter for him 
he don’ say he want me come to him, 
He jus’ say he hope I is happy like he 
could wish. Oh, I mus’ go to him; I 
mus’ go to-night.” 

De kin’ ol’ superiore she try coax her, 
an’ say it was too stormy dat evening. 
She can go in de morning. Den /a 
supertore notice de misstonaire come ver’ 
slow an’ feeble to her. 
But I better let M’sieur 
Mirolaine tell dis part 
of de story—dat is, I 
use hees word. 

“De supertore look a 
lil’ cross when’ she sce 
me,” he say. “I was 
ver, sorry; but I t’ink 
of you, pere Lerocque, 
an’ Philoméne, an’ I feel 
sabage. 

“*T t’ank you for let 
me begin de novena by 
de bone of the holy 
martyr; I will finish it 
in Aylmer at de church 
of my ol’ frien’ M’sieur 
Michel, /e curé. Adieu, 
Madame la superiore, 
an’ I bow ver’ low as I 
say dis. 

“De lil’ postulante she 
take my han’an’ she sob: 
‘Oh, please, take me to 
Aylmer. I is dat child 
what have lef’ de ol’ 
fadder dere. I is ’fraid 
he die dis ver’ night if I 
don’ go to him,’ an’ she 
cry ver’ hard. 

“Tsay: ‘lam willing 
to take you if J/adame 
la superiore she wish it.’ 

“She let me go,’ say dat poor lil’ 
Philoméne. ‘You know I is not take de 
veil yet; I is only fostulante. Oh, 
please, take me to my poor ol’ fadder.’ 

“De tear was in de eye of de kin’ 
ol’ supertore as she say : 

“¢Vou is ver’ kin’, M’sieur; an’ I 
t’'ink de poor child better go. I don’ 
like let her go dis bad weather, but 
she will be sick wit’ fretting if she stay. 
Get ready, my child, an’ do not keep 
dis kin’ ol’ priest wait, ’cause it will be 
late when you get home.’ 

“Well, soon dat lil’ pos¢udante was in de 
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sleigh by my side. We drive ver’ fas’ 
up Rideau street, an’ I don’ feel safe till 
we has pas’ Hull an’ are on de Aylmer 
road. Delil’ postulante she was cry ver’ 
sof’ all dat time, an’ she don’ speak till 
we have cross de suspension bridge 
over de Chaudicre Fall, 

“<< Wonsicur le Missionaire 


’ she say at 
las. 

“¢*T ain’t M’sicur le Missionaire, 1 
say, an’ I pull off my white wig an’ 
spectacles. ‘Tis Victoire Mirolaine !’ 

“For one mintte dat 
poor child she can’t 
talk. She just stare. 

a “Den she say: ‘You 
or is cheat, you have call 
youself misstonaire /’ 

“*No, Philoméne, I 
is not cheat. I is de 
muisstonaire What do 
de mission of charity 
when I bring you to 
you’ ol’ fadder an’ save 
him from die. What can 
I do,” I say, ‘when you 
send back the second 
letter I write you after 
I hear you isnun? You 
don’ not write me one 
line for explain. You 
get de superiore to write 
an’ say you can never 
receive de letter from 
me, an’ you don’ wish 
to see me till you has 
take de veil. I make 
up my mind dat you 
has some reason for 
treat me dis way, ‘cause 
you have love me, an’ 
you is not one fickle 
girl do tings widout 
reason. I come from 
Manitoba when I is 
able, an’ I is determin’ 
to talk,wit’ you. I know I mus’ get you 
home for do dis, it is de on’y way.’” 

Den he tell her ’bout hees bein’ so 
sick wit’ de diphtheria, an’ ’bout dat 
bad Francois. When he have tell her 
how bad he feel for me, dat was de 
time she make up wit’ him. 

Well, dey was marry, and I was move 
to de big house. Dose chil’rens dey say 
dey want one ol’ fadder, cause M’sieur 
Mirolaine he was orphan. 

Now I am no more lonely ; I am ver’ 
happy ol’ man—de mos’ happy in all 
Canada. 


MISSIONAIRE, 
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‘IN A WILD SWIRL OF WATER HE JUMPED CLEAN OVER THE BOAT.” (f. 390 ) 
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AN ADVENTURE 


BY FRED. 


AST October my 
friend Beatty 
came to me, to 
discuss plans for 

a fishing trip to the 
South. As anglers 
are wont to do, we 
discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of many points, 
and at last decided in favor of Southern 
Alabama. 

We went to Magnolia Springs on the 
Fish River. This river, as its name in- 
dicates, abounds in fish of various species. 
It is not very wide, averaging perhaps 
five hundred yards, but the water is 
deep and very clear. It flows into Mo- 
bile Bay about five miles below the 
Springs, and large fish, such as tarpon, 
gar, red-fish, crevalia, shark, etc., ascend 
the river to feed upon the plentiful 
smaller fry. We often saw large fish 
rise to the surface and make a dart 
through a school of mullets, scattering 
them in every direction and forcing 
some to leap several feet into the air. 
This drama of pursuers and pursued is 
one of the strange scenes characteristic 
of Southern waters. The porpoises were 
also great destroyers. On the mud flats 
near the mouth of the river, I have seen 
them rushing through the shallow water 
with mouths wide open, taking in every- 
thing that could not get out of the way. 

The river flows through tracts of 
heavy timber and through broad marsh- 
es, its banks bearing live-oak, cypress, 
and Southern trees embracing more 
than one hundred varieties. At its 
mouth it is perhaps two hundred yards 
wide, with an average depth of from 
forty to fifty feet. The bottom is com- 
posed of fine, hard sand. 

We had in our service a colored man, 
Louis Collins, one of the best guides 
in the South. He has lived on the banks 
of Fish River all his life, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the habits and 
peculiarities of the different species of 
fish. The morning after our arrival we 
found him waiting for us with his flat- 
bottomed boat, made especially for fish- 
ing. He rowed us to the mouth of the 
river, and on the way down we trolled 
with phantom minnows, catching plenty 
of trout and red-fish, but failing to strike 


WITH A TARPON. 
J. WELLS. 


any larger fish. More than once during 
the day we were electrified by the sight 
of tarpon, or silver fish as the natives 
call them, leaping to their full length 
from the water and falling flat on their 
sides. The resounding splashes the 
great fellows made, the gleam of their 
silvery scales in the sunlight, and the 
mighty swirl they made as they went 
under, set our heafts a-thumping, but 
we were not fortunate enough to have 
one of them take our hook. 

We caught red-fish, one of which 
weighed full thirty pounds, and made a 
fight for about forty-five minutes before 
he could be brought near enough to the 
boat to be harpooned; several sharks 
of the smaller species, weighing from 
twenty to forty pounds, and many 
smaller fish of different kinds. An ex- 
citing feature of this sport is that the 
tide brings the salt-water fish into the 
river, so that one seldom knows what 
kind of a fish he has hooked until it is 
brought to the surface. 

The first fish I caught took the bait 
and went off with it as if he would never 
stop. I finally succeeded in turning him, 
and after about thirty minutes of lively 
work brought him within view only to 
find. that I had hooked a shark. For 
several days we fished up and down the 
river with varied success, seeing many 
tarpon but not being able to hook one. 

One morning we left the Springs 
about eight o’clock with the intention 
of spending the day at the mouth of the 
river. When about half way to the 
mouth we noticed a swell in the water 
caused by a large fish swimming slowly 
up stream near the surface. He was 
quite a distance away on our left and 
near the shore, which at that point was 
marshy and covered with cane brakes 
and cypress saplings. The guide turned 
the boat so that it would float in the direc- 
tion of the fish, and after warning us to 
keep perfectly still he prepared his har- 
poon, or gig. The harpoon had a handle 
about ten feet long and was so arranged 
that the iron barbed tip would loosen 
from the handle. A large cord one 
hundred feet in length was fastened to 
the harpoon and was wound on a wood- 
en float. After unwinding about twenty- 
five feet of line and shoving the boat a 
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little more toward shore, the guide 
stood up ready for action. 

The boat was now in such a position 
that if the fish did not change its course 
it would pass within a few feet of us. 
Up to this time the fish had been so 
deeply submerged that we could not 
determine his species, but when he was 
within about six rods of us he came up 
so near the surface that we could see 
the narrow elongation of the dorsal fin 
above the water. 

“ A silver fish,” the guide whispered, 
and motioned to us not tomove. There 
was a moment of tense excitement as 
we slowly and silently floated toward 
our intended victim. Would the fish 
continue to swim near the surface or 
would he disappear in the depths? 
Knowing that the guide was an expert 
with the harpoon, I felt confident that 
if we could once get within throwing 
distance some lively fun would result. 
Nearer we approached until the fish was 
nearly opposite and about fifteen feet 
away, and then suddenly the guide 
straightened himself up and raising the 
harpoon above his head, hurled it for- 
ward with practiced skill. 

For an instant all was still, then the 
huge fish leaped his full length into the 
air and we could see that the iron had 
entered his side just back of the head. 
He came down with a tremendous 
splash, turned in a wild swirl of water, 
rushed head-on like lightning at us and 
jumped clean over the boat! 

I was sitting in the bow and he passed 
over just infront of me. All that I saw 
was a silvery something going through 
the air like a cannon-ball. To say that 
I dodged would be expressing it mildly. 
I never came so near falling over back- 
ward from a boat, and failed, in my life. 
As for the guide, who was standing up, 
he simply dropped. 

I had seen fish jump over a boat be- 
fore, but I never expected to be made a 
target for a fish weighing over two 
hundred pounds and I never want to 
again. As he struck the water he 
went down out of sight, jerking the line 
out of the hands of the guide and tak- 
ing line and float with him. The boat 
seemed to be going over, but we heard 
a crash of a broken board and it right- 
ed. The line had caught in a crack in 
the end of one of the short, bottom 
boards and had split the board about 
half way and then broken it in two ata 


large knot. The board being defective 
was all that saved us from taking a 
watery bath and in all probability los- 
ing the fish, if nothing worse. 

After a few moments we saw the float 
come to the surface about twenty rods 
away, up the river, and we guessed that 
the line had unwound of itself. The 
fish had evidently found the bottom and 
was moving slowly. We rowed as fast 
as possible, caught the float, and then 
made for the shore. The fish came 
along without struggling very much, 
although pulling hard. As we neared 
the shore the guide seized the cord, 
jumped out into water up to his waist, 
and made for the bank. He commenced 
to pull the fish in, and had succeeded in 
getting about thirty feet of slack line, 
when the fish turned and went away 
fast. The guide, seeing he could not 
hold him, ran and took a half turn 
around a small cypress sapling about 
two inches in diameter, but the fish was 
going so fast and with such force that 
he bent the tree over, broke the limbs, 
jerked the line out of the guide’s hands, 
and away he went up stream. The 
guide got into the boat and we chased 
the floatagain. The tarpon jumped out 
of the water several times, shaking his 
head as they do when hooked, but the 
harpoon was in too deep to be loosened. 
The struggle reminded me more of try- 
ing to break a wild mustang than of 
anything I know of. 

We followed the float for fully a 
quarter of a mile before we overtook it. 
At last we secured it and rowed again 
to the shore. The guide jumped out in 
the marsh and just had time to pass the 
line around a small tree before the fish 
started off again. As the guide felt the 
line straighten out and saw the tree 
bend over, he noticed a root under 
which there was room to pass the float 
and he quickly took a half hitch around 
it, having just enough slack line to do 
so. The fish bent the sapling the same 
as he did the first one and straightened 
out the line. It was a question whether 
or not the line, which was a large cord, 
could stand the pull. All were now on 
shore and when finally the fish relaxed 
the strain we kept the line taut and 
carefully pulled it in. Twice the fish 
started off, but was quickly turned, it 
being evident that his strength was fast 
giving out. We at last hauled him to 
the bank and found we had a magnifi- 
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cent specimen of the tarpon. The har- 
poon had gone through the flesh into 
his vitals, and no doubt that was what 
sapped his strength, for he died in a 
very short time. 

On measuring him we found he was 
six feet seven inches in length, with a 
spread of tail of eighteen inches. The 
mouth had an expanse of seven inches, 
and the diameter of the eye was two 
inches. The narrow extension of the 
dorsal fin, which we had first seen above 
the water, was eighteen inches long and 
about an inch wide. The scales meas- 
ured as much as four inches in diame- 
ter the long way, and twelve inches in 
circumference. After examining the 
head and mouth I wondered that tar- 
pon are ever killed with hook and line. 
The lower jaw is a solid bone, and the 
flesh, or muscle, is so hard that a hook 
should be easily shaken loose from it. 

We put the fish across the boat near the 
stern, and pulled back to the Springs, 


feeling highly elated with our morning’s 
work. The guide told us it was the 
largest silver fish caught in that sec- 
tion, and I have never heard of a larger 
one being taken anywhere. The people 
at Mobile expressed their astonishment 
at its size, and also at the fact that it 
was caught so far from the mouth of 
the river. 

We did not have any means of weigh- 
ing the fish, but it certainly weighed 
over two hundred pounds. I would 
have given a great deal for the priv- 
ilege of taking him North just as he 
came from the water, but that was im- 
possible. We arranged with a couple 
of colored men to take off the skin. 
This we preserved as best we could with 
arsenic, and succeeded in carrying it 
home, but as it could not be preserved 
we had to throw it away, after taking 
off the scales. The head was mounted, 
and now adorns the museum in our 
High School building. 
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BY ARUNDELL MULVILLE, 


offers many inducements, not the 

least of which is its “ bird hunt- 

ing,” as the Southerners call it. 
My last experience is yet fresh in mind, 
and it may serve as an illustration of 
what Virginia sport is like. 

One day I chanced to meet my friend 
Peterson, and before we parted I had 
accepted an invitation to visit his home 
and have some shooting. 

I rode away to get shooting - suit, 
gun, cartridges, and last but not least, 
my good old pointer, Milo, and before 
sunset I was at my friend’s house. 

We spent a very pleasant evening 
over our pipes, and retired early so as 
to be fresh and fit forour sport. The 


T the sportsman the Old Dominion 


morning proved gloomy, as though rain 
might fall at any moment. It did not 
take us long to finish our breakfast, and 
pocketing some sandwiches we were 
ready for starting. Peterson had no 
good dog, so we depended upon Milo. 
My friend knew the country over which 
we intended hunting better than I did, 
and so constituted himself guide. 

After crossing a creek we entered a 
long stretch of flat land that had been 
in corn, which was still standing in 
shocks. This led to some higher land, 
where we heard from a friendly darkey 
birds had been seen the previous day 

Milo had hardly got into his usual 
sweeping stride before he made game, 
and he ended by pinning a bevy in 
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faultless style. ‘ Steady, old chap,” said 
I, as we walked to him. 

When the birds flushed we emptied 
four barrels at them, Peterson rolling 
over a brace, one clean killed, the other 
winged. The latter gave Milo a great 
chase through the briars before it was 
captured. I missed with my first shot, 
being rather flurried, but accounted for 
my second bird in good style. Missing 
one’s first shots in the morning is most 
irritating, and it almost always has a 
deleterious effect on my shooting for the 
rest of the day. 

Shortly after our birds were safely 
bagged a hare jumped up right at my 
very feet and raced for dear life straight 
for my friend, probably not seeing him 
in her fright. This rendered it impos- 
sible for me to shoot, but Peterson smiled 
gleefully as poor bunny dropped, shot 
through the head from his first barrel. 

I had carefully marked down the birds 
that got away after our volley, in a small 
body of stunted pines not far off. There 
we had some very nice shooting. The 
birds had scattered and single rises were 
in order for the time being, prettier 
shooting to my fancy than when num- 
bers of birds rise together, and easier, 
too, I think, as one’s mind is concen- 
trated on one object. It suited my 
friend, too, as out of the five birds that 
got up he grassed three to my two, 
neither of us missing a shot. This 
looked very promising and we pushed 
forward for some little time, the land 
we were crossing being cut up by sev- 
eral small mica pockets where industri- 
ous prospectors were trying to locate a 
paying vein of that substance. 

Soon I caught a glimpse of Milo, who 
evidently thought he was doing some- 
thing grand, and had come to a superb 
stand. In order to reach him we had to 
tackle a barbed-wire fence of five wires, 
a most disagreeable obstacle to get safe- 
ly through, and after all our trouble we 
found the noble canine standing a miser- 
able lark. It was no particular lark for 
him though, for I gave him the flog- 
ging he deserved. The good dog, how- 
ever, redeemed himself in afew minutes. 
While in the very act of jumping over a 
snake fence he stopped poised on the 
top rail. Underneath his very nose 
there lay a bevy of birds, snugly en- 
sconced in some long weeds and grass 
in the angle of the fence. But as luck 
would have it they only gave me a snap 
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shot, which I missed clean. They flew 
high over aneighboring creek into some 
rather thick forest land. As we could 
not cross the creek without getting wet 
we agreed to let them go for the time 
being. By this time the weather showed 
its true colors, and rain fell, not heavily, 
but in that thick, small downpour which 
is inclined to be penetrating. As our 
shooting-garments were heavy and al- 
most waterproof in the hardest of rains, 
and as we were not built of sugar or 
salt, we continued our way. 

Milo worked grandly, finding bevy 
after bevy. He was evidently on his 
best behavior, and we shot wellenough 
to keep him steady. Peterson had the 
best of it and added to his lead of kills. 
Luck I called it, as I was positive that I 
was the superior shot, a statement to 
which, however,he would not agree,argu- 
ing that the proof of the pudding, to his 
notion, was in theeating. Anyhow, we 
were too good friends to quarrel about 
it, and mentally vowing to pay extra at- 
tention to my own shooting I plodded 
on. At noon we found a beautiful little 
spring bubbling merrily out of a pebbly 
bed, and we halted to eat our luncheon. 
The worthy colored woman who had 
cut the sandwiches for us evidently 
knew something about the appetizing 
effect of a few hours’ walking. We set 
to and made a really hearty meal, washed 
down by the clear water from the spring. 

While discussing our pipes I asked 
my companion if he had noticed any 
turkey tracks during the last half hour 
of our tramp, and whether we might not 
chance to find some of the big birds. 
He said he had only seen old tracks, 
most of them seemed to be three or four 
days old, and the birds that had made 
them might be miles away, as they range 
a considerable distance. He added that 
we would reach some very likely ground 
shortly, and might by good luck find a 
turkey. He produced a yelper—z.¢., 
turkey caller—which he had fashioned 
out of a piece of wood, and with it he 
made some very turkey-like calls. When 
we got started again we headed for a 
trim little village, where Peterson had 
ordered his colored boy to meet us with 
his spring wagon in the evening. 

Milo was going fit and fresh, and we 
were soon among game. I was lucky 
enough to bowl over a woodcock, which 
bird is very scarce in that part of Vir- 
ginia, in fact I don’t believe I saw a dozen 
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of them in the ten shooting seasons I 
spent in the country. 

In the left barrels of our guns we 
placed shells holding number two shot, 
in case we came across the turkeys. It 
was well that we were so thoughtful, 
for, while picking our way through an 
almost impassable maze of thorns, we 
suddenly heard furious barking in our 
front. “Look you,” cried my friend, 
“if Milo understands the business, he is 
inagang of turkeys.” The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when straight 
at us, half flying, half running, came 
rushing a fine gobbler. He was too busy 
keeping out of reach of the dog, who 
raced close behind him, to notice us. 
When within about fifty paces the fugi- 
tive caught a glimpse of us and swerved 
at once. Now was our time, and we 
fired simultaneously. That our shots 
had some effect was evident, for the 
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DAN 0’CONNELL’S 


BY CAPT. 
RELAND has 
ever been the 
happy hunting- 
ground of the 
lover of the chase. 
From peasant to 
LJ. peer, there are few 
to be found in the 
Emerald Isle who 
do not dearly love the cry of the hound. 
Naturally, the country is admirably 
adapted for hunting in all its branches. 
Each district has its special feature: 
there are the big stone walls of Galway 
and Roscommon ; the fine grass lands of 
Meath and Kildare, with their formid- 
able ramparts in the shape of immense 
“doubles”; Tipperary and other mid- 
land shires, with a combination of all 
kinds of fences, making an olla podrida 
most acceptable to the ardent huntsman. 
That subtle and all-important element 
—scent—is generally good in the Green 
Isle, and an immunity from the iron 
grip of King Frost, as compared with 
the sister isle, makes Ireland a favorite 
field of sport. 
It is from these many natural advan- 
tages that her green plains have been 
chosen by all sorts and conditions of 
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noble bird half fell on one side, but, pull- 
ing himself together, went on, though 
at arather slower pace. The wing on 
my side was trailing uselessly and it 
only was a matter of time now before 
we had him. 

But, ye gods! how that turkey could 
make tracks. Milo, somehow or other, 
could not tackle him, so away all four of 
us went tearing through the woods, 
Peterson bringing up the rear. At last 
the turkey got himself entangled in some 
low bushes and before he could regain 
his feet I had him, having placed my 
foot on his broken wing. 

He was a game bird, and fought for 
all he was worth. When Peterson 
arrived on the scene we cut anice hick- 
ory pole, and slung our game thereon. 
Each putting an end on his shoulder, 
we tramped in triumph homeward 
bound. 


AND HUNTING. 


‘ BLACK-AND-TANS,” 


S. BLACKWELL. 


men and women, from the Empress of 
Austria down through the various 
grades of British and foreign nobility 
and commoners. 

For a country that bears the brand of 
financial pauperism, Erin has a big list 
of hounds. 

Four packs of staghounds, about 
twenty of foxhounds, over thirty of har- 
riers, with a few odd packs of drag- 
hounds and beagles, make a goodly 
array. The crack packs are “The 
Wards ” amongst the staghounds ; “ The 
Killing Kildares,” “ The Royal Meaths,” 
and “The Galway Blazers ” are perhaps 
the pick of the foxhounds, while some 
of the “current-jelly ” dogs have also 
their devoted admirers. 

All those packs are of the true English 
types, but it is to the real old Irish 
hound that we would direct attention. 
At the beginning of the present century 
there was a particular breed of hound 
in Ireland, but, sad to say, it has grad- 
ually died out, until now there is only 
one pack of the true blooded black-and- 
tan Kerry beagle in the country. Rich- 
ardson, in 1851, writes of a Kerry beagle, 
which, he says, is a fine, tall, dashing 
hound, averaging twenty-six inches in 
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height. He describes him as having 
deep chops, broad, pendulous ears, and, 
when highly bred, as hardly distinguish- 
able from an indifferent bloodhound. 
This particular breed was to be found 
in all its glory during the early part of 
the century, but the great famine of ’47 
ruined the gentry and drove their prop- 
erties into that holocaust of Irish hopes 
—the Encumbered Estates Court— 
where they were sold, in many instances, 
for five years’ purchase, and even less. 
Some of the best-known packs of the 
olden days were those kept by Mr. Her- 
bert, of Muckross Abbey, that lovely 
seat on the beauteous Killarney lakes ; 
by Mr. Chute, of Chute Hall, and Mr. 
Buller, of Waterville. A noted pack 
was that kept by the O’Connell’s, of 
Derrynane Abbey—a family of which 
the celebrated Dan O’Connell, “The 
Liberator,” was a member. This pack 
was dispersed in the “ bad times” of ’47, 
but one of the family, Mr. Maurice 
O’Connell, retained a few of the best 
hounds at Lake View, and, by degrees, 
put together a pack of twenty couples 
of the old “ black-and-tans.” 

In 68 Mr. O’Connell handed them 
over to Mr. Clement Ryan, of Emly, 
County Tipperary, who now has the 
only pack of true Kerry beagles. 

Mr. Ryan’s hounds average twenty- 
four inches and are smooth-coated 
black-and-tans. They have very long 
ears and hanging jowls, but have not 
much of the bloodhound strain in them. 
They are remarkable for their tongue, 
which is rich and wonderfully sweet. 
Their noses are very keen, and in work 
they are true and persevering. They 
are docile and take to hunting at once, 
and though not so fast as the modern 
foxhound, yet have a fine turn of speed. 
Their cry in the chase is full, sonorous 
and musical. When hunting, the head 
is thrown upward frequently, and when 
this is so they are in full cry. When on 
trail their note is of prolonged sweet- 
ness. Formerly they hunted hares, but 
latterly they have been used with deer 
and drags, and give excellent sport. 

It is not generally known that the 
great Dan O’Connell was a most ardent 
votary of the chase. An old sportsman 
thus describes a day with “The Lib- 
erator’s ” good old “ black-and-tans”: 
“It was just daybreak when we met 
the master of the Kerry beagles—the 
world-wide celebrated O’Connell and 
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his pack. The master himself was hearty 
as usual, as he stood with the light of 
the lanterns illuminating his jolly coun- 
tenance, and fitfully lighting up the 
surrounding scene. He was arrayed in 
shooting-jacket and trousers, a stout 
staff in his hand, and an officer’s field- 
glass thrown over his shoulder in its 
case and slings; a fur-cap set rather 
jauntily on his head; some of his fav- 
orite hounds collected around him, rub- 
bing their noses against his hands; 
while less-privileged members of the 
pack vented their feelings in prolonged 
notes of that music so spirit-stirring to 
a sportsman’s heart. 

“All being found in readiness, the 
word ‘forward’ was given and the 
whole party trudged along together for 
some time, led by the master himself, 
until arriving at the foot of the mount- 
ain, where the huntsman and hounds 
diverged into an adjacent valley, and 
O'Connell and the party that accompa- 
nied him stoutly breasted the mountain- 
side, never halting, except when some 
of the plethoric ones cried ‘bellows to 
mend.’ In about half an hour after 
commencing our ascent we reached the 
summit of one of the brows of rugged 
Mangerton Mountain, from which we 
were to witness the hunting of the 
hounds beneath us. The spot chosen 
by O’Connell, from which to afford his 
guests a good prospect of the working 
of his hounds, was reached with consid- 
erable difficulty and fatigue, so precip- 
itous was the ascent. 

“A few notes on the master’s horn 
was signal sufficient for the huntsman 
to ‘throw off,’ and in a very short time 
the hounds were settled down on the 
trail of a hare. 

“Those beagles of O’Connell’s were 
all of the pure Kerry breed ; as large as 
bloodhounds, slow in pace, deep and 
melodious in voice, and from their 
strength and hardiness admirably suited 
for hunting in wild and mountainous 
districts, where their great strength and 
a ponderous species of activity aided 
them in surmounting obstacles that 
lighter and less resolute hounds would 
succumb to, and their melodious and 
deep-toned tongue harmonized splen- 
didly with the stupendous mountain 
scenery as it awoke the responsive echoes 
that tenanted every surrounding valley 
and cavern, producing an effect thrill- 
ingly delightful to any man, but abso- 
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lutely rapturous to O’Connell’s Celtic 
nature and sympathizing taste. 

“During a prolonged and beautiful 
hunt up the side of the mountain im- 
mediately toward us, through which 
the pack distinguished themselves by 
the truest hunting imaginable over very 
difficult ground, their delighted owner 
never lost a point worthy of notice, that 
they made, nor failed to call attention 
to it, as he watched, with the critical 
acumen of a good judge, the varying 
fortune of the chase. 

“¢ Now, gentlemen, ¢/7s is what I call 
true hare-hunting,’ he cried, as with 
praiseworthy acuteness and pertinacity 
the beagles ‘ picked out’ a most difficult 
scent, and ‘carrying it on’ to better 
scenting-ground beyond, raced away 
with it, as they yelled out in glorious 
chorus their notes of triumph. 

“¢YVoick! forward! good hounds!’ 
he shouted in ecstacy, as the gladdened 
pack swept on like gulls on the wing. 

“Tt was just as they ‘checked’ within 
a hundred yards of us upon some rocky 
ground, after the burst just described, 
that an incident characteristic of O’Con- 
nell took place, and which, from its 
original sharpness, is worth recording. 

“The parish priest and his coadjutor 
were of the party that accompanied us 
from Derrynane, but during the excite- 
ment of the hunt they and some of our 
party had got on to a sharp ledge of 
rock, from which they expected a closer 
view of the hounds. 

“Tt was immediately beneath this 
ledge that the hounds ‘checked.’ The 
pack, after some difficulty, ‘hit it off’ 
cleverly, and went away at score, cheered 
with a will by their delighted and now 
excited master. 

“«They’re wrong!’ shouted the two 
clergymen in a breath, from their post 
of vantage on the ledge ; ‘the hare went 
in the opposite direction.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ impatiently responded 
O’Connell. 

“We saw the hare run in the oppo- 
site direction, I assure you, sir!’ hal- 
loed the parish priest. 

““ Well, gentlemen,’ retorted the net- 
tled owner of the stanch pack, ‘no 
man entertains a higher opinion of you 
both individually and of your sacred 
profession than I do, but you must par- 
don me for saying that, in the present 
instance, I think the hounds are telng 
the truth.’ 
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“<They’re not going the way the hare 
went, anyhow,’ persisted the priests. 

“*7 think they are,’ cried O’Connell, 
laughing ; ‘but at any rate, we'll give 
them the benefit of the doubt.’ 

' “A roar of laughter followed this 
happy hit, the two worthy clergymen 
joining in it most heartily. The result 
proved that the beagles were ‘telling 
the truth,’ for they brought the hunted 
hare around, and killed her within afew 
yards of us. Their reverences had seen a 
fresh hare that crossed the line of scent. 

As there is a probability of the good 
old Kerry beagle becoming extinct, I 
give a description of him : 

Heap.—Moderately long, broad skull, 
oval from eyes to poll, about same length 
from nasal indenture between eyes to 
point of nose; should slope or slightly 
arch from eyes to point of nose. Fore- 
head low, eyebrows strong and raised 
somewhat ; cheeks not full. Eyes large, 
bright, and intelligent, varying in color 
from bright yellow to deep buff, and 
deeper brownish yellow. Muzzle long, 
slightly arched, round and full under. 
Nose fine in texture, not square, but 
slightly tapering. Nostrils large, upper 
lips hanging, and fuller toward the cor- 
ner of the mouth. Teeth level, of ele- 
gant form and strong. 

Ears.—Large, pendulous, falling be- 
low the neck, and set on low. 

Bopy.—Muscular, fairly thick-set, 
moderate length, strong, well set on legs. 

Neck.—Slightly arched, thick, nearly 
level with the back of the skull, at the 
point of joining. Skin full in front and 
dewlap developed. 

Cuest.—Deep, not broad underneath. 
Shoulders strong and broad across the 
back, which is moderate in length and 
strong. , 

Loins.—Broad and muscular, and 
slightly arched. Thighs thick and 
slightly curved. 

Tait.—Long and evenly furnished 
with hair, thickest at the root and car- 
ried curved upward from the loins. 

Lrecs.—With plenty of bone and mus- 
cular, short and strong; feet round and 
close. 

Coat.—Hard, close, and smooth. 

CoLtor.—Black and tan; blue mottled 
and tan ; black, white and tan; tan and 
white. 

HerIGHT.—Twenty-two inches, more 
or less, which should depend upon the 
depth of the body. 
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PROMENADE. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


dancing flows along through all the 
winter months, but in the college 
world such a steady stream of dis- 
sipation would preclude all possibility of 
study. It is not, then, without reason 


& society’s world the gay season of 


that the dancing spell of the college 
world is a short one, lasting but half a 
week at the most. Into those few short 
hours, however, is compressed all the 
gaNty of what might easily serve for 
two weeks’ frivolities. 
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At Yale the Junior Promenade is the 
interesting feature about which all the 
winter gaiety clusters. This Junior 
Promenade is an outgrowth of the old 
Wooden Spoon Presentation, an event 
always of considerable note among the 
college men, and the occasion of the 
presentation of a huge wooden spoon to 
the most popular man in the class. The 
promenade has taken the place of this 
presentation, but the control and man- 
agement of it is still left in the hands of 
the juniors. This class, by popular 
vote, elects a committee of some nine 
men, and the man who receives the 
highest number of votes is the chair- 
man of this committee. Thus the 
chairman of the Junior Promenade 
Committee is the wooden spoon man of 
his class 

No sooner is this committee elected 
than they at once set to work to render 
the promenade of their class the most 
brilliant ever given. The date of the 
promenade used to fall in February, but 
owing to certain restrictions of the 
Faculty it is now given in January. 
The ball itself is by no means the only 
gaiety. It is, however, the most prom- 
inent. In addition to it are the Glee 
Club concert and the various class ger- 
mans, besides lunches, teas and private 
receptions. On Sunday there are seen 
at Chapel a few strange faces in the 
gallery, which are eagerly scanned by 
the men in the seats below, for they 
form the first installment of the 
guests who come for the festivities of 
the week. A Praise Service in the even- 
ing used to attract many, but it is now 
not until Monday that the crowd begins 
to arrive. Pretty girls, complacent 
matrons, bored fathers drive up to the 
hotels to find quarters in which to un- 
pack the trunks and shake out the deli- 
cate gowns which are to astonish and 
captivate. 

In former times, during the afternoon, 
while the guests were busy in unpack- 
ing there might be a sudden stir and 
shouting in College Street near the 
hotel, and looking out the strangers 
were astonished to see a stick torn from 
the hands of what appeared to be a 
meek, unoffending young man by a 
half-dozen other students, who bore off 
the cane in triumph. As they were 
speedily informed, however, this meek 
young man who was the object of fhe 
assault was a freshman, and there is a 


college custom that forbids the carrying 
of canes by freshmen before Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The assailants were 
sophomores, and had the numbers of 
the two parties been increased a “ banger 
rush” would have been the inevit- 
able result, as the freshman would 
have endeavored to keep the stick or 
“banger,” while the sophomores would 
not have desisted until they had taken 
it away. Of late years there is less of 
this, however, and Monday afternoon is 
taken up with receptions at private 
houses for the belles who intend going 
to the senior and sophomore germans. 
The Glee Club concert comes on the 
following evening. 

This is held on Monday and is really 
the beginning of the gaiety, and we 
must make an early dinner in order to 
dress, as the concert begins at quarter- 
past eight, and it is quite worth while 
to be early and see the audience as it 
files in. Our party is fortunate enough 
to have secured a box, and in it we take 
our position shortly after eight. Al- 
ready the theater is quite full down 
stairs, and a pretty sight it is, too. 
The youthful faces of our fair visitors 
are filled with an expression of eager- 
ness and expectation, while light even- 
ing dresses contrast pleasantly with 
the black coats and snow-white bosoms 
of their escorts. Still the people 
come. There is , of the ’Varstty 
crew. See the big fellow just com- 
ing down the middle aisle with the 
elderly lady in black. I wonder if that 
is his sister with them. She looks 
like him. Do you see the fellow in the 
seat just ahead of them—man with light 
mustache and girl in white—that’s ; 
captain of the football team, and the 
most popular man in college. 

Oh! there is one thing I forgot to tell 
you of, and that is a custom that 
formerly existed. In the olden time 
the freshmen used to have the most 
vigorous contests with the sophomores 
about this time in the year. Recover- 
ing from the first fears of hazing, they 
began to retaliate. . This left as its 
relic, however, a fashion for the fresh- 
men to put their class numeral up in 
some conspicuous place from which it 
was particularly difficult for the irate 
sophomores to dislodge it; for it was con- 
sidered a disgrace to the sophomores if 
this flaunting numeral was not at once 
deposed, no matter where it might be. 
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The freshmen were wont to put a flag 
at the very pinnacle of the old chapel 
steeple, then on Alumni Hall; in fact, 
in any place which offered the greatest 
difficulties. For the last two or three 
years, however, they have become more 
original and less foolhardy. They have 
taken advantage of the Glee Club con- 
cert to make an especial display of their 
class. A year or two ago, in the midst 
of the concert, a huge flag was unfurled 
over the heads of the singers by some- 
one up in the flies above, and on this 
flag, in great white figures, was the 
numeral of the freshman class. The 
sophomores rushed up among the scenes 
and speedily detached and captured the 
banner. 

One of the prettiest bits of freshman 
ingenuity was when a dozen pigeons 
were set loose and went flying here 
and there about the theater! Each 
dove had attached to it a large card 
bearing the numeral of the freshman 
class. How the audience applauded 
this bit of unexpected entertainment ! 
Every sophomore in the house was 
eager to gain possession of the flutter- 
ing birds, and it was not long before sev- 
eral of the living advertisements of the 
freshmen had been captured. A few 
fluttered to inaccessible points, and the 
excitement gradually subsided. This 
year you will probably see nothing of 
this kind done, as the custom is dying 
out. 

Ah! here come the Banjo Club to 
act as prelude to the greater club. One 
or two of them are on the Glee Club, 
too. Thelittle fellow next the end on the 
right is a most comical chap, he was end 
man in the minstrels at D K E last year. 
The second man from him has brains 
and is going to make a hard fight for 
the valedictory. The twanging of the 
banjos is almost too soon over, and here 
come the next heroes of the evening, 
the Glee Club, and a good looking set 
of boys they are. As they start a glee, 
for the first few lines there is just 
a little nervousness manifest in their 
voices, but that disappears in a few 
measures, and although the numbers 
selected are not particularly classic, 
their voices are fresh and the spirit 
irresistible. Encore follows encore, and 
both audience and singers are become 
thoroughly en rapport. The rest of the 
program goes but too quickly, and by 
ten o’clock the concert is finished. 


But the evening is only hal: over, for, 
when we return to the hotel, wraps are 
laid aside and we have a very jolly 
dance in the parlors, just to give us a 
taste of the morrow. Nor isit half bad 
to sit out and make pretty speeches to 
some charming young woman who 
doesn’t mind listening to something 
personal occasionally slipped slyly in 
among college yarns. Perhaps you 
don’t mean all you say, except for 
the moment; never mind—it’s easy to 
talk nonsense under such circumstances. 
A chaperon comes, cool and indiffer- 
ent to the atmosphere of romance, and 
takes your fair one off to get her beauty 
sleep. As it is still early we jump into 
acab and wheel over to Alumni Hall, 
where we find the senior german in full 
swing; or over to Warner Hall, where 
the sophomores are holding their ger- 
man. The faint scent of roses steals 
out through the open doors and mingles 
with the heavier odor of a surreptitious 
cigarette puffed on the balcony between 
the dances. But even the pleasantest 
thing cannot last forever, and the rum- 
ble of carriages soon suggests that the 
german is over and that we had best 
obtain as much rest as possible, in view 
of the approaching gaieties of the next 
two days. 

The following morning the guests are 
taken for a stroll about the campus, the 
afternoon is occupied in the customary 
routine of teas and receptions, and in 
the evening comes the junior german in 
Alumni Hall. At the close of this fes- 
tivity we realize that there is time for 
but an hour or two of sleep before the 
real day of the promenade itself. 

In the morning a drive, and in the 
afternoon a look in at the teas at the 
various scientific society club houses, 
and then it is time to dress for the great 
ball, the crowning festivity of the week. 
While we are dressing and the members 
of the Promenade Committee are put- 
ting the finishing touches upon the dec- 
orations of the Armory, just a word 
about the customs of the present-day 
college dance. 

Carll’s Opera House was, until re- 
cently, the scene of the promenade, but 
it proved too small to accommodate the 
many dancers, and recourse was had to 
the Armory. The grand ball, for it is 
nothing more nor less, is supposed to 
begin at nine o’clock, and as a rule the 
first dance may be counted upon before 
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ten. By this time the floor and boxes are 
both well filled, and a prettier sight 
is seldom seen. The boxes are only 
slightly raised above the level of the 
floor, and although only temporary af- 
fairs, are prettily decorated. Soft 
wraps, with their bright linings dropped 
carelessly over the chairs, add acharming 
effect. Along the walls hang banners of 
every conceivable color, so arranged with 
great festoons of draping as to effectually 
conceal the sides and ends of the build- 
ing. Decorations are usually by Koster. 
Many floral decorations emblematical 
of Yale victories are placed in conspicu- 
ous places. One orchestra furnishes the 
music for the dances, while another 
band plays during each intermission. 
These intermissions are, however, not 
by any means lost by the eager dancers. 
In fact, the floor is quite as crowded by 
these insatiable dancers during the in- 
termissions as during the regular dances, 
It is only at the slight intervals after 
one band has completed a selection, be- 
fore the other begins ancther, that there 
is a moment's cessation of the mad 
whirl. It is at these intervals that one 
sees the men hurrying from one partner 
to the next, as though each moment 
were worth a fortune. The customs 
pertaining to this promenade are singu- 
lar, and quite worth telling. 

From whence comes the four or five 
thousand dollars necessary to pay the 
bills of various kinds, the music, the 
. decoration, the cards, the supper? It 
comes from the sale of tickets, but not 
in the usual way. The committee, as 
soon as they are elected, proceed to 
canvass the college in order to dispose 
of as many tickets as possible. One 
would naturally suppose that the upper 
class men would take the lion’s share of 
these tickets, but itis not so. The ju- 
niors do, it is true, subscribe liberally, 
but it was wont to be the freshmen 
who were expected to take more than 
one ticket apiece. Of late years they 
are allowed to escape from what was 
really almost an imposition. 

Another peculiar custom of the prome- 
nade is the way in which a young 
woman’s dance card is filled up. When 
a young man invites a young woman to 
the Junior Promenade he usually does 
it some months beforehand. As soon as 
it is settled that she is to come he makes 
plans for her pleasure by securing for 
her agreeable partners. In order to fa- 
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cilitate this, preliminary dance cards are 
issued, and for several weeks before the 
promenade men are busy in exchanging 
dances with one another. Thus the 
young woman’s card is entirely filled 
long before she and her chaperon set 
foot in New Haven. Having done this it 
is the duty of the man to show to her her 
card on her arrival, and tell her some- 
thing about the various men. He also 
arranges to have her meet at the ger- 
mans, or the hotelor at teas, as many of 
these men as opportunity may offer. It 
seldom happens, however, that she meets 
more than half her partners before the 
promenade begins. The young man 
who has her in charge then takes pains 
to inform all her partners of the location 
of her box, and he himself hastens there 
first after each dance, performs the in- 
troduction, and then rushes off to find 
his own partner. This is made possible 
from the fact that there are usually a 
large number of “stags” present, else 
there would be some awkward dilemmas. 

But there, we are dressed, and the 
carriages are already beginning to rum- 
ble here and there as we come down 
the stairs in our New Haven hotel and 
catch a glimpse through the dining- 
room doors of a few late ones getting a 
bit of dinner before starting for the 
dance. We jump into a carriage and 
are soon driven up before the Armory 
doors. As we enter andturn up stairs 
to the dressing-rooms we have a look 
through the doors. Is it not as bright 
as I predicted? Running up the stairs 
we meet a stream of people on their 
way to the floor, and we ourselves 
quickly join them. As we step inside 
the first impression is a pleasant one of 
being almost lost in the immensity of 
the place, for it is an unusually large 
room, and the decorations lend to the 
effect. Now you can see the boxes, and 
let me tell you here that these boxes 
are more valuable than they appear. 
The sum paid for the most advanta- 
geous ones may be a bonus of a hun- 
dred dollars or so in addition to the reg- 
ular fee of twenty dollars,* as the 
choice is auctioned off some weeks 
previous to the night of the ball. As 
we walk down before these stalls we are 
constantly coming in the way of young 
men running hither and thither, intro- 





*This year the boxes are delivered to the Junior 
Class on the application system. After this they are 
thrown open to the public at auction. 
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ducing one another to the chaperons 
and young ladies, and then flying off 
again for other men who have dances 
upon their cards. Presently the Grand 
March sets up its stately strain, and one 
after another the couples add them- 
selves to the long procession, until the 
entire line nearly encircles the dancing 
surface. Very soon after this has taken 
place the floor-manager gives a signal, 
and the dance begins. The long pro- 
cession breaks up into whirling couples, 
and the ball is under way. From this 
moment until the end there is not a bar 
of the music lost, for the floor is always 
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filled with the indefatigable dancers, 
who whirl on through the music of 
dance and the music of intermission, 
until the slow strain of ‘“‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” is played, just as the first faint 
light is coming up into the morning 
sky. Then the tired but happy girls 
and their equally exhausted chaperons 
throw on their wraps, and with a lassi- 
tude that forgets the crumpled gown or 
the disarranged coiffure, sink into the 
grateful cushions of the carriages and 
are whisked back to the hotels, where 
they are soon dreaming over again the 
events of the week. 


MODELING. 


AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICE. 


BASSFORD. 


In Two Parts. Part I. 


ODEL yacht sailing, of the scien- 
M tific and practical sort, must not 
be confounded with the pastime 
of sailing shop-made toys, the 
diversion and delight of many youths 
with an inborn and inherent passion for 
the sea. Nor must it be confounded 
with the methods of those who them- 
selves build models, sometimes mon- 
strosities, for the mere amusement of 
winning races in model yacht club re- 
gattas, regardless of whether or no their 
craft could be reproduced in any other 
proportions. 

The model yacht building and sailing 
of which I desire to treat is of great 
practical and economical value, for by 
it some of the most abstruse and puz- 
zling questions of “form,” inits ability to 
ride over and cut through a seaway, to 
get to windward, and other like points, 
can be more decisively demonstrated 
than by actual vessels. 

Strange as this may seem at first 
blush, a moment’s consideration will 
show its reasonableness, for the minia- 
ture model when sailing is sailing en- 
tirely on her form ; the simplicity of her 
equipment and entire absence of the in- 
dividual element necessitate this result. 
If she fails in any particular it is the 
failure of her design; if she succeeds 
the success 1s attributable to her design 
alone ; whereas in the actual boat the 


man at the wheel is able to counteract 
faults and tendencies to deviate from 
the true course and to hide many de- 
fects. If the model shows creditably it 
is on its own merits, whereas in the 
larger vessels it may be, and often is, 
the captain and the crew to a great 
extent to whom the credit belongs. 

Owing to the capacity of many yacht 
captains, good results are often obtained 
from poor boats, and “the navigator’s 
skill must increase with the size of the 
ship ;” but in the model, aside from the 
initial trimming of the sails before the 
start, the boat herself must do the rest, 
and it is about certain that the worst 
one will get worsted. 

Both these results have been too often 
noted to require further argument. 
An actual yacht may not be properly 
masted, the center of effort of her sails 
may be very far from her center of lat- 
eral resistance, and the profile form of 
her keel may be more of a hinderance 
than a help ; yet, with an extraordinarily 
competent captain, she may still very 
often win, which a model yacht so de- 
fective never could. When, then, the 
model does win, a form which is worthy 
of imitation has been found and at a 
very slight expense. 

The crucial test of the value of the 
model in solving these problems was 
made in the fall of 1889 by A. Cary 
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Smith, the well-known yacht designer. 
He had built the seventy-foot sloop 
Katrina, and she carried a lee helm, 
which, it was thought, might be reme- 
died by moving the mast aft, the step 
of which, however, was so close to the 
centerboard trunk that the latter would 
also have to be moved, and the experi- 
ment promised to be very costly, with 
no certainty of entire success. At Mr. 
Smith’s suggestion an absolute fac- 
simile of the large boat was built on a 
scale of an inch to the foot, and it also 
carried a lee helm: “the baby had the 
tricks of its mother,” as was well said at 
the time. The fault was first inexpen- 
sively corrected in the miniature, and 
the same alterations then applied to the 
large vessel on precisely the same rela- 
tive proportions, showing again the 
same results, the Katrina winning the 
New York Yacht Club’s regattas of 
18g0-’91 over the Shamrock (which had 
defeated her in ’89). 

While this test is absolutely final and 
conclusive, it only bears out results 
which are obtained and noted every day 
in the handling and performances of all 
really good miniatures. 

The consideration most likely to oc- 
cur to the conscientious yacht - mod- 
eler, and one against which he needs 
warning, is, that he must exactly repro- 
duce a large yacht on asmall scale, and 
he therefore proceeds, with the utmost 
nicety and care, to utterly ruin his boat 
for any practical purpose. He loads 
her down with anchors and chains, pre- 
venter backstays, small boats in davits, 
hatches, skylights, companion-way and 
wheel steering-gear, with the result that 
he has a beautifully finished miniature 
that is an ornament to his house, a mon- 
ument to his patience and skill, but can- 
not be sailed, except with more patience 
than even he possesses, and hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance of demonstrating 
whether its form has merit or any more 
value than any other equally pretty toy. 

Before determining upon a plan for a 
miniature it is well to know something 
of what has already been done, and to 
decide whether it is desirable to produce 
a model to scale of a practicable build- 
able boat which may prove of scientific 
service to the sport, or to make one that 
may win races. among miniatures but 
would be absolutely worthless if built to 
full-scale proportions, and therefore have 
no value beyond amusement. 


For instance, I have seen miniatures, 
most recently built, in which the decks 
were double the load-line lengths and, 
of course, they were very fast boats 
too. Fancya yacht of seventy feet load- 
line and one hundred and forty feet of 
deck! If it were built by any present 
method the ends would have to be so 
strengthened and so heavy in their con- 
struction as to preclude the possibilities 
of reasonable stability from such excess- 
ive top weights. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress 
upon this point. If miniature yacht 
modelers desire the respect of sailors 
they must deserve it, and it can only be 
earned by producing models which are 
structurally capable of reproduction on 
the larger scale, and the only permis- 
sible excess strictly confined to draught. 
As a miniature can reach into no such 
density of water as secured by the larger 
sailing craft, proportionate stability can 
only be attained by disproportionate 
draught, which is, therefore, quite allow- 
able, the more so since it need not in any 
way alter the lines of the boat. 

Another common fault among model- 
ers is to take too much beam for proper 
proportions. 

In designing a model the general 
scheme of a certain class of yachts 
should not be widely departed from. 
As, to prove of practicable value, they 
should not be less than thirty-five inch 
load-line nor more than forty-five inch, 
and as the seventy-footers and ninety- 
footers among actual yachts are of far 
the more symmetrical form, if built on 
one-half inch scale these classes would 
be exactly represented by the number 
of inches of load-line suggested. 

Now, the narrowest seventy - footer 
here is fifteen feet in beam, while the 
widest has not quite twenty-two feet, 
and a model should be kept within these 
limits. The narrowest ninety-footer is 
of eighteen-foot beam and the widest 
twenty-seven feet. 

The draughts of the “seventies” vary 
from eight to twelve feet ; of the “ nine- 
ties,” from six to fifteen feet, which 
certainly allows ample latitude for the 
freest choice. 

Model yachts upward of forty - five 
inch load-line do not show sufficient in- 
crease of speed to pay for the increase 
of time and cost required in their con- 
struction, not to mention the difficulties 
in getting them from place to place, and 
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in this latter respect the thirty-five inch 
boat is by all odds the handiest of the 
lot and so to be most highly commended. 
The building of a model is only the 
means by which to attain a certain 
definitely-desired end, and is but the 
beginning of a fixed purpose—to show 
speed under sail. An elaborated model 
is simply so much the more hampered 
by every added object which serves no 
practical purpose toward that end; a 
sailing model should not even have a 
block aboard of her. Blocks are needed 
by larger vessels to aid in easing heavy 
hauls, otherwise beyond the strength of 
their crews ; but in a miniature, however 
large, a mere child could stretch the 
heaviest to the very point of breaking. 
It must not be inferred that, if so 
many details may be omitted, the build- 
ing of a successful model is in any 
sense a simple matter, whether as re- 
gards its necessary calculations or the 
actual labor of construction ; the mod- 
eler will still find plenty of real work, 
and unless he has a pretty close ac- 
quaintance with what has already been 
done, and has carefully studied the 
values of certain lines, particularly in 
their relations to each other—while he 
may make a moderately fast boat and 
get lots of fun out of it, it is safe to as- 
sert he will build several before he pro- 
duces either a winner or a wonder. 
The form, as drawn preliminarily, 
may not contain more than the mere 
profile of the vertical section, or sheer 
plan, with absolute exactitude, and even 
the section or buttock lines need only 
be sketched in. The half-breadth, with 
its stream or water lines, will not be 
wanted at once, and can wait until the 
vertical profile is quite smoothly cut. 
Buttock lines are those showing as 
curves only in the vertical section, run- 
ning the length of the boat, and would 
be produced by passing a saw through 
a perfect half-model, parallel to the 
center line at three points, and so ex- 
actly quartering it its entire length. 
For instance, if the beam of the half- 
model were five inches the first buttock 
would be produced by a saw-cut one 
and one-quarter inches from the back 
of the form, extending, vertically, from 
end toend. The second and third but- 
tocks would be spaced equally at one 
and one-quarter inches, and so dividing 
the entire beam precisely in fourths. 
See illustration: Vertical Section, or 
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Sheer Plan, with Buttocks, indicated on 
P. 405. 

The lines extending the whole length 
of the half-breadth are known as stream 
or water lines, and should be drawn to 
scale, every two inches above the load 
water line and at each separate inch be- 
low in the Jody of the boat. It is not 
customary to draw them in the dead- 
wood which may extend much below 
the body proper, even though the latter 
show the greater proportion of the 
whole draft, as even then the dead- 
wood will conform to the general lines, 
and the body plan, which gives the form 
of the boat’s frames or timbers from 
end to end, will make it quite clear. 

See illustrations of Half-breadth, p. 405. 

The lines usually drawn in the body 
plan, which are ample for the modeler’s 
purpose, are obtained by dividing the 
load line into ten equal sections, show- 
ing a frame or timber shape at each 
point, and also two or three of those 
equidistant, forward and aft of the load 
line. These are the lines that would be 
again produced by passing a saw through 
the half-model transversely, at regular 
distances, from end to end. 

See illustration of Body Plan, p. 407. 

Of all these lines the buttocks are by 
far of the first importance. 

From all time, it was supposed that 
the water, when displaced by a boat’s 
passage through it, went round her, but 
in recent years the best yacht designers 
have accepted the amply demonstrated 
theory that the water goes diagonally 
beneath the boat, and Herreshoff, in his 
Gloriana, Wasp, Colonia and Vigilant, 
has, apparently, almost disregarded the 
stream lines, and only eased the but- 
tocks. In my opinion, however, a yacht 
with as good buttocks and better stream- 
ers would defeat any of his creations, and 
it is not safe to disregard any of a yacht’s 
lines ; but if any are necessarily to be 
hardened, at least keep the buttocks easy 
which is contrary to the practice of 
previous years, of course, but surely 
shown by Vzgilant’s superiority over 
Valkyrie, whose stream lines were about 
the easiest and finest ever seen, especi- 
ally above the load line. 

It has been seen that the Herreshoff 
boats sail best when considerably heeled, 
and the fact hascreated comment. The 
explanation is that the “diagonal ” lines 
(or those which would be again pro- 
duced by a saw-cut passing from end to 
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end, at nearly equal distances, and diag- 
onally, from the center line, or as near 
as possible square to the surface of the 
model) are much easier than the water 
lines, and are not only decidedly un- 
common, but were impossible with the 
old short top lines. 

See illustration of Diagonals in both 
Half-breadth and Body Plans, pp. 405 
and 407. 

In starting, a plan must first be pre- 
pared and worked out roughly ; slight 
changes which promise improvement 
may be made after the work is in pro- 
gress, but it is also safe to assert that the 
man who takes a block of wood and an 
axe will simply spoil the block. 

Before doing any drawing it is im- 
perative to pre-determine the propor- 
tions of load-line, deck length, profile of 
keel, draughts, vertical heights and free- 
boards. 

The tendency of the times is con- 
stantly toward increasing the over-all 
measurements upon any given water- 
line. Lengthening the ends not only 
provides buoyancy to them, which pre- 
vents pitching and adds stability when 
heeled, but enables the taking of fuller 
toplines and more beam without neces- 
sarily hardening the ends, and offers no 
disadvantages whatever, unless carried 
to too great an extreme for sufficient 
lightness of construction. It also short- 
ens the projecting lengths of bowsprits 
and booms, allows the jib to be handled 
from the deck and the mainsheet block 
to pull on the leech of the mainsail, enor- 
mously aiding in flattening it when on 
the wind and preventing the boom from 
buckling or breaking in heavy weather. 

The many advantages of long ends 
are only beginning to be appreciated, 
and the possibilities point toward many 
radical changes in the entire hull 
through easing the upper lines, which, 
in times past, were always the hardest 
and most difficult in modeling, owing 
to their being so much broader, while 
little longer than the rest. 

The G/loriana on forty-six foot load- 
line was seventy feet over all in 1891, 
while the Vigi/ant, of eighty-five foot 
load-line was one hundred and thirty 
feet on deck in 1893, which 1s a slightly 
greater proportion, although proportions 
had previously been much reduced in 
all directions when designed for the 
higher classes. Herreshoff, then, gives 
a slight excess over one-half the length 
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of the load-line for deck length, and a 
model of thirty-five-inch load-line 
should have at least fifty-four inches on 
deck, although fifty-five or fifty - six 
would be better still. 

Many models are made with great 
disproportionate draught and with lead 
keels fixed to the dead-wood. 

This latter is alwaysa mistake! It 
not only destroys the sweetness of their 
shape and the entire appearance of the 
boat when out of water, but also sub- 
jects her to a constant strain the greater 
part of the time during which she is 
usually not afloat. 

The model should be cut and com- 
pleted in the wood and the lead affixed 
later, in the form and place of a center- 
board or fin keel—the latter now having 
the preference—and should be detach- 
able when not in actual use. Numerous 
methods are adopted for accomplishing 
this, but the best is to attach the whole 
board or fin to a narrow brass band in 
the form of a T above it and a little 
longer at either end, countersink it into 
the keel, and screw it into place by one 
screw at either end; or, if the width of 
keel permits, by two additional screws 
(using only brass) and driving one up 
on either side in the center of the weight, 
whence it can always be removed in a 
very few minutes. Ail other methods 
are likely to cause the boat to leak, and 
she might even be lost by suddenly 
sinking in deep water, to say nothing of 
the reasonable certainty of always car- 
rying some added weight in water, which 
may easily lose races. 

The profile shapes of keels vary 
greatly with different designers, one 
going so far as to put an acute angle al- 
ways under the forefoot, for no other 
reason apparently than to have them 
known by it, though still to their obvi- 
ous detriment. It is customary to cut 
away as much of the keel’s profile as 
may be deemed safe, but care must be 
taken to keep sufficient vertical plane 
to retain the required lateral resistance, 
to the absence of which many fair- 
minded authorities attribute a large 
share of the source of Valkyrie’s defeat 
by Vigilant. 

For a model between thirty-five and 
forty-five inches on the load-line, at least 
six inches, and preferably seven or eight 
inches, should be allowed for greatest 
fixed draught, and for the latter lengtha 
little more would dono harm. The point 
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of greatest draught must be well aft, 
but need not be exactly at the sternpost ; 
in fact, for many reasons, I prefer to 
place it a few inches forward, raking 
the sternpost sharply to meet it and 
cutting away the rudder’s lower profile 
line to form a constant curve, as shown 
in the Vertical Section on p. 405. 

The best leverage can only be ob- 
tained from the rudder’s top, and noth- 
ing is thereby lost ; while if, in the case 
of a large vessel, she should go aground, 
with this shape of keel she would rock 
easily in a seaway without likelihood of 
damage, and could be pulled off easily, 
either by stern or bow—not to mention 
that it infallibly aids her quickness in 
stays, enables the taking of greatest 
draught desirable without adding too 
much to wet surface, and strengthens 
the entire structure on the principle of 
a reversed truss. 

Next determine the greatest desired 
beam, remembering that plenty of beam 
is rarely disadvantageous, but, on the 


contrary, is productive of both initial- 


stability and displacement. The point 
fixed upon for maximum beam will nec- 
essarily dominate the entire design. 
The best boats have about sixty per cent. 
bow to forty per cent. stern at the load- 
line, but making the turn of the bilge 
easily and not abruptly, and what is 
now known as a “raking midship sec- 
tion,” or that, irrespective of the dead- 
wood, the lowest point of the body 
proper should be well forward of the 
point of greatest beam. The reason for 
this is that, if the greatest depth of body 
were as far aft as the greatest beam 
there would not be sufficient length left 
for the water to run beneath the body 
without drag, as when the water is re- 
leased from the bow's depression it will 
invariably rise much more rapidly than 
the boat can possibly be driven through 
it, and unless the under body line is of 
the greatest attainable length and ease, 
the sudden rising of the water will be 
sure to cause retarding friction beneath 
the counters. In some good boats the 
first buttock shows as a continuous curve 
from the point of its greatest depth all 
the way aft and upward to the sternpost, 
but the best boats show no curve after 
rounding the botton of the bilge, run- 
ning clean and direct up to, and for 
some distance aft of, the load-line, when, 
to carry out a long overhang, they may 
arch downward slightly as they approach 
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the extreme end of the stern or taffrail. 
In the stream or water-lines, Herres- 
hoff shows fullness forward, making 
the entrance an actually convex curve, 
but a more direct line would obviously 
be preferable, since it would reduce the 
wet surface, and if more displacement 
were needed it could be obtained on the 
fairer line by merely adding to the 
beam, thus placing both the beam and 
the larger part of the displacement 
where they will do the most good: 7. ¢., 
nearest to the centerof buoyancy. The 
direct line also relieves the overhangs 
of much unnecessary beam and weight. 

In relation to displacement, more 
boats have failed through too little than 
through too much, and a boat of very 
great displacement taken on fair lines, 
other things being also well adapted to 
each other, will be very apt to prove a 
winner. Excessive sharpening, in other 
words, will never enable you to carry 
either sufficient lead or canvas, without 
which success is hopeless. 

If you start with enough beam and 
draught and carry your greatest beam 
well along through two of the ten trans- 
verse sections of your load-line, with but 
slight diminishment on the next sections. 
forward and aft of these on a body 
draught of but a trifle less than half your 
total depth (below the load-line), you 
may safely sharpen up then all you can 
on easy lines elsewhere without fear of 
cutting away too much, and your dis- 
placement will be ample; the old deep, 
V-shaped mid-ship section, however, is. 
no longer shown, and the general con- 
tour at this point is more and more of 
the wineglass shape, with something 
over one-half of the total depth given up 
entirely to dead-wood, solely to carry 
the lead ata certaindraught. Vigilant’s 
body will scarcely draw more than six 
feet on a total draft of thirteen feet and 
some odd inches, and others of the best 
are similarly proportioned. 

As to the body, above water, I do not 
admire the so-called “shovel noses” of 
recent creation; they are not only un- 
sightly, but they are also unnecessarily 
full forward, and become “splashers” 
in the least seaway. 

In the very last race for the America’s. 
Cup, sailed in a coming cyclone, Vai- 
kyrie, whose bows, though shorter, were 
also sharper above the load-line, both 
rode over and cut through the head seas 
much more cleanly than Vigzdant, and 
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was only defeated because she hadn’t 
her antagonist’s power. It is all very 
well to say the “shovel-nosed” type 
gets there, but the fact is that an equally 
powerful vessel, minus the “shovel- 
nose,” will as surely show the way in 
the very near future! The necessary 
amount of forward and after buoyancy 
to the ends can just as well be taken on 
fine lines as on full ones, and even more 
can be had by mere lengthening, which 
would only insure so much the more 
sharpness and speed. In an extraordi- 
narily heavy sea of the English Channel 
variety, which “doesn’t roll, but rears 
up on its hind legs,” Vigilant’s type of 
bows would be a detriment to her, and 
if the seas were over. fifteen feet high 
would choke her, while a sharper and 
longer bowed boat would ride as well, 
and cut through much better, as Valkyrie 
amply proved ; and I have seen seas in 
Long Island Sound, during the preva- 
lence of a heavy “easter,” that would 
do about the same trick. 


As to freeboard and sheer, start at . 


the bows with an allowance of about 
one-tenth of the over-all length for the 
extreme height of freeboard and run 
down gradually to about one-half of 
that for least freeboard, which should 
be held abeam of the rudder-post at the 
load-line and then rise suddenly, but 
slightly, to the taffrail. A long and 
narrowing after overhang, when viewed 
from a point ahead and to windward, 
will always appear to droop, and the 
above is the only known remedy for the 
defect. It possesses, too, a great advan- 
tage, since it produces a higher and 
dryer deck amidships when heavily 
heeled, and, in a large yacht, also gives 
more head-room where it is most likely to 
be appreciated, viz.: in the main saloon. 

Having decided upon and drawn in 
all dimensions, sketch the fairest curves 
you can find to and from each point and 
note the effect critically. Alter and re- 
arrange them until no further improve- 
ment seems possible and then proceed 
to select your necessary timber. 

Some models are built up and planked 
like large vessels, some are cut from 
solid blocks, while others are carved out 
of several pieces carefully glued to- 
gether ; and these last, though ridiculed 
as “bread and butter ” boats, are by far 
the best for any modeler to begin on 
for a model of not more than thirty-five- 
inch load-line, and they can be so treated 
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in the finish as to make them both light 
and strong. A built-up model, espe- 
cially if not often afloat, is sure to leak ; 
when cut from the solid block, however 
carefully it may be selected, a bad knot 
or worse spruce-check may be encoun- 
tered exactly on your lines, that could 
not have been detected from the ex- 
terior, and may cause you the most 
serious trouble, or even nullify all your 
labor at the last moment if you are not 
more than an ordinarily experienced 
mechanic. By using well-selected and 
carefully-glued planks, having first 
planed them off both top and bottom, 
you may definitely know exactly what 
you are working on, and this method 
possesses the further and greater ad- 
vantage to the beginner in that, as you 
cut, you may verify your plans from 
time to time by the parallel lines of the 
joints, one of which should always be 
held at the load-line, never departed 
from, and all should be equidistant 
from each other. 

Assuming the boat to be of thirty- 
fiveinch load-line, five-inch greatest free- 
board and six-inch draught, get eleven 
planks of soft, seasoned white pine, each 
well over an inch in thickness, all of the 
same length (a foot or somore than you 
need), and plane off both sides until 
they are all exactly one inch in thick- 
ness their entire length. If a knot oc- 
curs, place it where it cannot be near 
the face of the completed boat—prefer- 
ably where it will be dug out. After 
planing allow the planks to stand for 
twenty-four hours, then apply the glue 
both hot and plentifully, put together 
in jacks, screw down hard, and let them 
stand two full days. Prepared in this 
way and treated, after cutting, as will 
be explained further on, you may rely 
upon their never parting within any 
reasonable number of years. 

Much time and labor may be saved 
by this method and more certainty as- 
sured in reproducing your original plans 
if, prior to gluing up the planks, you 
mark on each its exact center, sketch in 
your water-line at that point and saw 
away as much as seems safe both inside 
and outside of that line, treating all the 
planks, except those for the dead-wood, 
in the same way. When finally glued 
up the only work then remaining to do 
will be to cut away the irregularities 
without and within, and your outer form, 
at least, will be quite complete. 
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Cut but one side at a time! 

Having completed the first entirely 
to your liking, take off the form of each 
of the ten sections of your load-line by 
trimming card-board templets, fitting 
vertically and exactly at each point as 
carved (for it will be sure to vary, how- 
ever slightly, from your originally 
drafted plan), and then cut the other 
side precisely ag verified by the templets. 
To insure this desirable result the top 
of the block should be left exactly 
square to the load-line and the sections 
marked there transversely, whence they 
can be readily squared down the whole 
depth of the design. 

Having cut both sides alike, next pro- 
ceed with the sheer line, first drawing it 
on the block, of course, and also verify- 
ing the heights of the two sides at each 
point by your card-board templets. 

Don’t attempt to leave the bulwarks 
and rail on the block! Cut down tothe 
sheer at the deck line and add the rails, 
etc., after you have laid the deck, other- 


wise the latter will always leak when ~ 


the vessel is heeled and give trouble. 
When the sheer is satisfactorily fin- 
ished, cut away the dead-wood shape 
from your templets and one-eighth of 
an inch from their entire body face, 
from them then make new ones show- 
ing both sides in one piece, and hollow 
out the interior to fit them. Tools in 
the form of curved-handled gouges will 
aid greatly in the lower portion of this 
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work and your labor will be lightened 
materially. The one-eighth thickness 
of sides will be amply strong when for- 
tified, as will soon be shown, and _ in- 
stantly that you have completed the 
digging out, pour in a quart or so of hot 
oil (clear linseed preferred) and rub it 
around until it has penetrated and fairly 
saturated the body at every point ; then 
pour the oil out and immediately apply 
a coat of paint both inside and out, and 
your boat will never warp open until 
she is fairly pulled apart. 

The strains at the rigging and in the 
wake of the dead-wood carrying the lead 
may be strengthened by glueing in 
vertical strips of stout muslin (cut bias) 
after the first coat of paint has dried, 
and then, later, repainting the entire in- 
side. 

No inside ballast should be given un- 
less some miscalculation in the hanging 
or amount of the outside lead makes it 
absolutely unavoidable. In a large yacht 
the necessary carrying of crew, water, 
stores, etc., which may at different times 
vary materially in weight, make it neces- 
sary that she should have some inside 
lead to trim ship with, to say nothing of 
the fact that if she goes aground the 
taking out of a few tons may let her 
come off without much damage or delay ; 
but in the miniature no such provision 
is required, and weight within only sub- 
tracts from the amount that may be 
carried where it will do the most good. 
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SNOWFLAKES. 


At hare-and-hounds ; alert and gay, 
The hare was given bits of white 
To scatter, that the others might 
More quickly run him down, 


Srat rosy cherubs tried to play 


The game began ; in every place 

They sought for him, but not a trace 
Those hounds could find ; the wicked hare, 
They all declared, had not played fair, 
And so the game was done. 


But listen! all the floor of heaven 

With tiny holes had once been riven 

To let the twinkling stars shine thro’, 
And thro those holes the white bits flew, 
The hare had scattered wide. 


All day they softly fluttered down, 
They covered all the hill-tops brown, 
And robed each tree in ermine white ; 
Then, when the west was streaked with light, 
They slowly ceased to fall. 
Mabelle P. Clapp. 








GRECO-ROMAN GAMES IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


HE progress of 
T to-day is mark- 
ed by a ten- 
dancy towards 
a revival of the artist- 
ic past—Old London 
figures in the modern 
metropolis ,old Greek 
plays flourish in 
“every dramatic de- 
tail in the modern 
universities, not as 
declamatory exer- 
cises but as art ef- 
forts, and to appar- 
ently cap the climax, 
the farthest West, 
California, is the first 
to restore to modern 
» eyes the glories of 
pirecTor or Games. the Graeco - Roman 
(MR. G. A. ADAM.) games. This achieve- 
ment was carried to 
a successful issue under the auspices 
of the principal athletic club on the 
Pacific Coast, the Olympic Club of San 
Francisco, one of the best - equipped 
clubs of its kind in the United States. 
The president of the Olympic was, 
until recently, Mr. William Greer Har- 
rison, one of the most earnest support- 
ers of amateur sports on the Pacific 
slope. Early in 1893 he suggested a 
grand reproduction of the combats of 
the Roman amphitheater, and a revival 
of the games of the ancient Greek ath- 
letes at Olympia. The idea was a bold 
one, but, after some contention and op- 
position, it was decided to carry it out. 
The largest building in San Francisco 
was hired, the Mechanics’ Pavilion, built 
for the annual Exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactures. Painters and decorators 
under the direction of M. Amedee Joul- 
lin, invaded the huge building, and, by 
the aid of wood and canvas painted to 
give an idea of innumerable arches and 
galleries stretching away into a dim dis- 
tance, transformed it into a very credit- 
able likeness of the Flavian Amphithe- 
ater, or Coliseum. The illusion was 
enhanced by drawing sky-blue canvas, 
partly screened by an awning, over the 
entire area. The floor was covered with 
six inches of soil, coated with sand, and 
powerful gas and lime lights were pro- 








vided. The box in which Cesar and 
his courtiers were to sit was painted 
and decorated after the famous picture 
of M. Gerédme, entitled “ Pollice Verso.” 
In this great picture the artist repre- 
sents a fallen gladiator suing for mercy 
from the spectators, who are giving the 
signal for his death to the victor by 
turning down their thumbs. 

When the doors of the Pavilion opened, 
on the night of April seventeenth, a 
crowd of sight-seers, attracted by the 
novelty of the entertainment and the 
popularity of the club, swarmed in, and 
half an hour before the performance 
began not one un-reserved seat could be 
obtained, and many even of the reserved 
ones were seized and occupied by the 
eager throng. Though I have lived 
five years in San Francisco, and have 
been to every kind of public entertain- 
ment, I have never seen audiences 
which for brilliancy and enthusiasm 
equaled those gathered in the Circus 
Maximus. 

While the audience impatiently 
awaited the entrance of Czsar, the 
band, in costumes of white with a 
broad blue stripe round the neck, 
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played music of a very novel and orig- 
inal character, specially composed for 
the occasion by Mr. H. J. Stewart, a 
Bachelor of Music of Oxford, and com- 
poser of “Bluff King Hal” and “ His 
Majesty,” operas for which the librettos 
were written by Mr. Peter Robertson, 
the dramatic critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. As the band played Roman 
music, an attendant in a short white 
tunic, with a scarlet edge, walked up 
and down the arena, swinging a censer, 
which filled the house with incense. 
Shortly after eight p. m.a Mounted Her- 
ald, on an unsaddled horse, entered the 
arena ata gallop. Then came the pres- 
ident of the club, Mr. Wm. Greer Har- 
rison, who, with the voluminous folds 
of a dark toga thrown about him, and 
holding in his hand a black staff, acted 
as Master of the Arena. The Mounted 
Herald, after blowing a loud blast, re- 
tired to the entrance-doors, and, in com- 
pany with a horseman bearing a gilded 
Roman eagle with the magic letters S. 
P. Q. R.—Senatus Populus Que Romanus 
—inscribed beneath it, headed the pro- 
cession. The musicians, who came next, 
wore the skins of wild animals on their 
heads and backs, and carried strange- 
looking instruments which were sup- 
posed to make the sweet strains which 
issued from a band of forty pieces sit- 
ting on the side of the arena opposite 
Cesar’s box. The silent band was fol- 
lowed by forty Roman soldiers under a 
captain, after whom came _ standard- 
bearers and black prisoners in chains ; 
these were succeeded by a dozen or 
more Victors, wearing on their brows 
the laurel wreath of triumph. Then a 
Preetor stalked proudly forward in front 
of his attendant lictors, bearing laureled 
fasces. The sacrificial ox was led by 
slaves, who found some difficulty in re- 
straining his excitement, and prevent- 
ing him from kicking out at the sacri- 
fants, who followed with the sacrificial 
knives. On each side of the procession 
was a guard of mounted soldiers. Then 
advanced a'group of Senators, most -of 
whom were well-known members of the 
Bohemian Club, whose appearance in 
rainbow-hued attire, and with clean- 
shaven faces, was a source of much joy 
to their numerous friends. Some of the 
clubmen had converted themselves into 
noble Romans so effectually that even 
a bill-collector would not have recog- 
nized them. The resplendent Bohemian 
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Senators were not a circumstance, how- 
ever, to their friend and fellow-clubman, 
Mr. Schroder, who took the part of Im- 
perial Caesar. As he drove into the 
arena in his white and gilded car, drawn 
by four white horses, he looked a typical 
Roman. Behind him on a white bear- 
skin reclined a pretty page; and the 
chariot was followed by twelve girl- 
dancers with castanets in their hands, 
and clad in white raiment with a border 
of silver embroidery of the Grecian key 
pattern. It was not at all clear to my 
mind which of the Czsars Mr. Schroder 
meant to impersonate ; perhaps he was 
an embodiment or re-incarnation of all 
the Cesars. 

Next followed the Gladiators, divided 
into three classes, there being forty-one 
Meridiani, six Retiarii with nets and 
tridents, and six Mirmillones. Then 
came the athletes who were to engage 
in the Olympic Pentathlon; the Run- 
ners in short white tunics with blue 
borders, and blue fillets round their 
heads; Leapers in gray tunics with 
broad white borders, and round their 
brows white fillets; Wrestlers wearing 
flesh-colored ribbed tights, with broad 
leathern belts round their loins ; Dis- 
cus-throwers carrying the discus, and 
Javelin-men in gray tunics with red 
borders, wearing red fillets, and bearing 
javelins at the carry. After these came 
Mr. George A. Adam, Director of the 
Games, clad in a crimson gold-embroid- 
ered tunic and green toga, with a dia- 
dem of bright metal round his forehead. 
In his hand he carried a waxen tablet 
andastylus. The procession was closed 
by Mounted Lancers and Four-horse 
Chariots driven by cavalrymen from 
the Presidio, the United States Military 
Reservation. Some military officers had 
promised to engage in equestrian com- 
bats and drive the chariots, and, indeed, 
the names of one captain and seven 
lieutenants of the United States Army 
appeared on the programme, but the 
work was actually done by corporals and 
privates. 

As the procession marched round the 
arena, the band played the Grand March 
from “Aida.” The superb effect pro- 
duced by the brilliant, varied and pict- 
uresque costumes under the calcium 
light will not easily be forgotten. Near- 
ly five hundred persons took part in the 
grand march, which was boldly planned 
and excellently carried out. 
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After his progress round the arena, 
the Emperor retired and entered his 
box, which was in the center of one of 
the long sides of the circus. There, at- 
tended by his wife, Livia, and by the 
ladies and gentlemen of his court, he 
assumed his seat, the Senators occupy- 
ing a box to his right. 

Then Vestal Virgins, Camilla and 
Flaminice, in white robes, entered the 
arena, singing a translation of part of 
the Carmen Seculare of Horace. After 
finishing this they took up a position in 
front of the Imperial box, and sang an 
ode to the Emperor. The ode was a 
translation of four stanzas from the 
XVth Ode of the Fourth Book of Hor- 
ace, and ran as follows : 


Cesar guarding now the State, 
Civil war, and rage, and hate 

Shall no more their swords employ, 
And the nation’s peace destroy. 


They who drink of Danube deep 
Ceesar’s edicts now shall keep : 
Scyths and Persians, Seres brave, 
And where Tanais swells its wave. 


Round each hearth thro’ coming days 
Kindly Bacchus will we praise, 

With our wives and children dear 
Gods invoking in our prayer ; 


Deeds our sires have done rehearse , 
Flutes soft mingling with our verse ; 
Troy, Anchises, Venus, sing, 
Whence the Julian races spring. 


After finishing the Ode, the Vestals 
and their companions took seats in the 
box to the left of that occupied by the 
Emperor’s party. 

The Emperor then addressed the as- 
sembly, telling them of his victories in 
Gaul and of the success of the Roman 
arms in all parts of the world, and in 
conclusion bade them enjoy the run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling and other con- 
tests provided for their amusement. 

The mounted herald then galloped in 
and blew a blast as a signal to the per- 
formers to enter. The Gladiators were 
divided into three classes, there being 
forty-one Meridiani, six Retiarii and six 
Mir millones, all under the leadership of 
Louis Tronchet and E. Lastreto. The 
former is the teacher of fencing at the 
club and one of the best fencers with 
the rapier. The single combat between 
these two leaders was superbly realistic 
and excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
As Lastreto fell mortally wounded, and 
blood gushed out upon his shirt, one 
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lady in the audience screamed aloud, and 
many were seriously alarmed. One night. 
the mortally wounded gladiator had to 
rise to his feet, like Bottom in “the most 
lamentable comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby,” to set the ladies at rest. The 
Meridiani were a kind of light-armed 
gladiators who fought in the Roman 
arena at mid-day, after the conclusion of 
the combats with wild beasts. They wore 
simple tunics and no body-armor, carry- 
ing only a round buckler, a helmet with 
a visor and a short sword. The gladi- 
ators were followed by the president of 
the club, as Magister Arena, with a 
staff in his hand. Under his direction 
they grouped themselves in front of 
the Emperor’s box and sang the Ode 
of the Gladiators, written expressly for 
the club by Mrs. Douglas Adam. It 
consisted of four stanzas, entitled, Salu- 
tation, Life, Love and Fate. Each 
stanza ended with the pathetic words, 
Morituri te salutant—“those about to 
die salute thee!” Singers stationed at 
either end of the arena echoed the re- 
frain in a very effective manner. The 
Ode sung, the gladiators were quickly 
matched in pairs all along the arena; 
at a signal from the Magister Arene, 
the fight began. After one of each 
pair had fallen, black slaves entered 
and bore out the dead. If both gladi- 
ators of a pair fell, a funeral procession, 
headed by the Magister Arene and 
closed by the Director of the Games, 
bore them out to the accompaniment of 
solemn music. The survivors were 
matched in pairs, and the victors then 
saluted the Emperor and retired, laden 
with bouquets by their admirers, from 
the arena. A touch of comedy was 
imparted by the struggles of the slaves. 
to get a grip of their unwilling burdens. 

On alternate evenings the Olympic 
Pentathlon, or five-fold contest, was 
given. It consisted of running, broad- 
leaping, wrestling, discus-throwing and 
hurling the javelin. Many of the wrest- 
ling bouts were keenly contested, and 
created great excitement among the 
spectators. The discus was a circular 
piece of metal, and throwing it was, like 
shot-putting, a trial of strength and 
skill combined. The javelin - hurling 
was intended to cultivate accuracy. 
At one performance one of the javelins 
struck another and glanced off, hitting 
a spectator in the front row, but doing 
him no serious harm. 
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After the gladiatorial combats, the 
clash of sword on buckler and helmet 
was pleasantly varied by the entrance 
of four groups of dancing girls repre- 
senting the Four Seasons. Each group 
consisted of a dozen girls and a leader. 
Spring was represented by girls clad in 
light-green garments and wearing chap- 
lets of spring flowers ; summer by girls 
in yellow robes, carrying scarves in 
their hands, and wearing chaplets of 
red roses on their heads; autumn was 
symbolized by girls in smoke-colored 
clothing, with autumnal wreaths, and 
winter by girls in white, carrying wands 
bent into a half-hoop, and decorated with 
little tinkling bells. The robes were in 
each case split as far as the knee on the 
right side, and dis- 
played the crossed 
thongs which 
bound the sandals. 
Each bevy of girls 


executed a grace- 
ful and decorous 
dance, in which 
there was much 
waving of hands 


and arms and many 
sweeping undula- 
tions of the body, 
but little or no kick- 
ing of the degener- 
ate modern sort. 
After each band 
had performed its 
dance, the four 
leaders, surrounded 
by the others in a ioe. i 
square, danced to- 

gether. 

This agreeable interlude was suc- 
ceeded by boxers using the cestus, a 
terrible weapon, consisting of a series 
of thongs bound round the wrist and 
hands, and rendered heavy and danger- 
ous by the addition of bosses of metal. 

On alternate evenings the Pancratium, 
or Greek contest of boxing and wrestling 
combined, was exhibited. This was a 
most deadly combat, in which every 
kind of violence, except biting and kick- 
ing, was permissible. Many of the 
blows of a Greek Pancratiast seem 
curious to us, being round-arm swipes 
or crushing knocks on the top of the 
head. In ancient Greece, Pancratiasts 
occasionally killed each other, and there 
is a story of two of these combatants, 
neither of whom could worst the other, 
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agreeing to take a blow in turn at each 
other. One, rising on tip-toe, struck 
the other full on the top of the head, but 
did not disable him. The other dug his 
five fingers into his adversary’s stomach 
and pulled out his entrails. The dying 
fighter in this contest was crowned 
with the victor’s wreath, it being held 
by the judges that the blow with the 
five fingers extended was a foul one. 
The boxers having retired, six United 
States cavalrymen from the Presidio, 
equipped as Roman horsemen with 
breastplates, helmets, shields and short 
swords, galloped into the arena. They 
engaged in hand-to-hand combat on 
horseback, first in pairs, and then in 
squads. Stripping off their armor, and 
throwing aside 
their swords, they 
appeared in tights, 
and gave an exhibi- 
tion of horseman- 


ship, jumping off 
and remounting 


their horses as they 
cantered down the 
arena, vaulting 
horses at full speed, 
and displaying other 
feats of agility. One 
pretty trick was to 
make their horses 
lie down, and mount 
them as they rose 
from the ground. 
This was a very 
popular part-of the 
entertainment, and 
never failed to draw 
the plaudits of the 
spectators. The wrestling on horse- 
back was also very interesting. 

After the mounted contests came the 
combat between the Retiarii and the 
Mirmillones. This combat was exceed- 
ingly popular among the spectators at 
the Circus or Amphitheater of Imperial 
Rome. The Retiarius wore a helmet, 
but no body-armor; he carried in his 
right hand a trident, and in his left the 
rete, or net, from which he took his name. 
His object was to entangle his adversary 
in the folds of his net, and, before he 
could extricate himself, to pierce him 
with the prongs of his trident. The 
Mirmillo, who was commonly opposed 
to the Retiarius, wore greaves, a breast- 
plate, a helmet provided with a visor, 
anda metal or leathern sheath upc: his 
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right arm. In his hand he carried a 
short sword. If the Retiarius made a 
bad or unsuccessful cast with the net. 
he ran off pursued round the arena 
by the Mirmillo (who was also called a 
Secutor, or pursuer), and tried to gather 
up his net 
for a fresh 
cast. I do 
not know 
what the 
result of 
the com- 
bats. be- 
tween Re- 
tiarii and 
Mirmil- 
lones_ usu- 
ally was in 
the Roman 
amphithea- 
ter, but at 
the Olym- 
pic repro- 
duction, the 
Retiarius 
almost in- 
variably 
succeeded 
in keeping 
off his ad- 
versary, 
whom he 
finally en- 
meshed 
and dis- 
patched. 
The Mir- 
millones wore a Gallic helmet, with the 
figure of a fish as a crest, and are sup- 
posed to have been originally Gauls. 
The “ Roman Holiday ” was brought 
to a close with an alleged chariot race. 
Two lieutenants of the United States 
Army drove, and though they and their 
teams looked very well it was impossible 
in a space not quite three hundred feet 
long to get up even a semblance of a 
contest. It seems regrettable that the 
management should have included in 
the list of sports a feature almost certain 
to border closely upon the farcical. Yet 
if it was done because it was believed 
that it would be popular it succeeded, 
for popular it certainly was, however ab- 
surd from the sportsman’s point of view. 
It will be seen that the sports and 
contests exhibited were all Roman, ex- 
cept the Pentathlon and Pancratium, 
the former of which was a reproduction 
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CESAR AND LIVIA.—(MR. AND MRS. J. B. SCHRODER.) 





of the contests at the famous Olympic 
games held every four years at Olympia. 

It may be wellto refer to the financial 
side of an entertainment which from an 
artistic point of view was a very great 
success. T’wo thousand season tickets, 
admitting 
two per- 
sonsto each 
perform- 
ance, were 
issued at a 
price of 
five dollars 
each. But, 
unfortun- 
ately, large 
as the space 
was made 
to appear 
by the a- 
droit paint- 
ing of the 
scenery, 
the seating 
capacity 
was only 
three thou- 
sand two 
hundred, 
out of 
whichnum- 
ber four 
hundred 
seats were 
taken up 
by Cesar 
and. his 
court, the Senators, Vestal Virgins and 
the Band. The last was no “ infinites- 
imal Teutonic agglomeration,” but a 
decidedly big Roman Band. Thus only 
two thousand eight hundred seats were 
left to accommodate the holders of 
two thousand season tickets, each ad- 
mitting two persons. If each ticket was 
used to its full capacity one thousand 
two hundred persons went without seats. 
Further, the entire novelty of the spec- 
tacle and the expenses connected with 
so varied an entertainment caused the 
outlay to be much greater than was at 
first contemp’ated. Besides the high 
cost of transforming the Pavilion into a 
Roman Circus, a complete array of 
Roman dresses, weapons, armor and 
chariots had to be provided, so that 
seven thousand dollars was spent in the 
purchase of preperties, which would be 
very useful on any second attempt to 

















give the performance, but which cannot 
easily be converted into cash. It is cal- 
culated that when all is reckoned up 
the profits of the great enterprise will 
be counted by hundreds instead of 
thousands of dollars. Before the doors 
were opened the management was com- 
mitted to an expenditure of about eight- 
een thousand dollars, and the total cost 
was about twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. In order to realize, if possible, 
something more for the club, a con- 
siderable number of seats were reserved 
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had attended it during the first week, 
when it was the fashionable thing, or 
that the performance was not of a kind 
to appeal to the tastes of the people in- 
tended to be attracted by the reduced 
price. Thus it seems that the club 
must rest content with the applause and 
congratulations of a large section of the 
people, the almost universal commenda- 
tion of the press, and the consciousness 
of having produced a most novel and 
interesting spectacle. 

Of course, an entertainment involving 
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during the first week at an extra cost of 
a doliar each, and the show was con- 
tinued for a second week at popular 
prices, z. ¢., fifty cents for admission and 
fifty cents more for a reserved seat. 
But by this time the management had 
begun to be afraid to spend more money 
and cut down the advertising, which had 
hitherto been very liberal. The result 


was that the second week cost more 
than it brought in, leaving a deficit of 
about one hundred dollars a night. It 
also appeared t j1t most of the people in 
the city who really cared for the show 


so many details, and requiring so much 
exact antiquarian knowledge, could 
hardly escape all criticism. Mr. Clem- 
ent Scott, the well-known dramatic 
critic of the London 7Jelegraph, writes 
as follows: “I thought it one of the 
best-arranged and most elaborate ama- 
teur exhibitions I have ever seen. The 
chariot-driving and horse contests were 
splendid, as good as anything yet de- 
vised by Barnum or Imre Kiralfy.” 
But, kindly as this is, he puts his finger 
upon a weak spot when he goes on to 
say: “I donot think that some of the 
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costumes, especially those worn by the 
women, would meet with the approval 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, or of Alma 
Tadema, who has a certain accurate 
specialty for classical costume.” The 
costumes were the weak point of a 
show otherwise unique and admirable. 
The Emperor wore a deep mauve toga, 
though it is well known that the Im- 
perial purple was much more nearly 
what we should nowadays call scarlet. 
The dress of Roman Senators, too, in- 
stead of being of all the colors of the rain- 
bow, as were the robes of the Bohemian 
Club Senators, was of pure white, orna- 
mented with the latus clavus, or broad 
purple stripe, woven with the fabric, 
and running down the front perpen- 
dicularly immediately over the chest. 
This laticlave was one of the exclusive 
privileges of a Roman Senator, though 
later certain knights were permitted 
to assume it. It was also a little hard 
to discover which of the Czsars Mr. 
Schroder professed to be. In his speech 
the Emperor alluded to conquests in 
Gaul and Britain, thus apparently as- 
suming the part of Julius Cesar. Yet 
the Ode which the Vestals sang in his 
honor was part of an Ode addressed to 
Nor is this all: The 


Cesar Augustus. 
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games were given in a building intend- 
ed to represent the Roman Coliseum. 
Now the Coliseum, or Flavian Amphi- 
theater, was not finished until the time 
of Vespasian, the ninth emperor. Julius 
Cesar did, indeed, build an amphithea- 
ter in which to exhibit a great number 
of gladiators, but it was merely of wood, 
and was taken down after serving its 
temporary purpose. It would have been 
more accurate, too, to have called the 
place where the games were given the 
Circus Maximus, for it was usual to in- 
troduce contests of all sorts into the 
Circus Maximus, and by no means to 
confine the spectacles to chariot-racing 
or equestrian feats. Boxing, wrestling, 
running, and the Greek Pancratium, 
were all exhibited in the Circus Maxi- 
mus, and gladiators often fought there. 
But these anachronisms, doubtless, did 
not disturb the enjoyment of half-a- 
dozen spectators, and perhaps it is hard- 
ly fair to bring the criticisms of exact 
classical scholarship to bear upon a 
brilliant and almost unique entertain- 
ment, which reflected great credit upon 
its designers and participants, and gave 
to many thousands of people much pleas- 
ure of a higher order than is usually af- 
forded by public entertainments. 
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NAMPONG TO 


HE consternation 
| of my Chinese es- 
cort, when they 

saw me grasped 

by the hand and pulled 
out of the boundary river 


by the British officer, was 


very amusing. I could 

not understand what all 

i the fuss was about. They 

‘ ran hither and thither, 

chattering and gesticu- 

lating in the wildest and 

most incoherent manner, 

reminding me more than 

anything of a hen that 

had brought off a hatch- 

ing of ducks when she 

first sees them take to 

water. When the river 

had fallen sufficiently, 

in about two hours, to 

allow them to cross, we discovered the 
cause of their perturbation : they had 
been charged by their officials to take 
back a receipt of my safe arrival in 
Burma, and feared lest I should give 
them the slip, in which case they would 
have to return with their mission un- 
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fulfilled and may be lose their heads 
for their pains. Of course I had no 
intention to raise this groundless alarm ; 
indeed, I was only too thankful for 
the solicitude that had prompted so 
certain an assurance of my safe pass- 
age. Had all my journeying in China 
been as solicitously and officially tended 
as it had been in the remote Kanites on 
the border, I should have had much less 
anxiety and fatigue than fell to my lot 
during those terrible six months. 

The hardships, privations, insults, 
coarse foods, poor accommodations, mis- 
erable roads, and general dislike of the 
Chinese against foreigners were at last 
things of the past, never to be forgot- 
ten. But with all its filth and poverty 
China is an interesting country and 
worthy of study. 

I crossed the whole length of the 
great empire, a feat which was thought 
impossible by every foreigner in Shang- 
hai. I had some nartow escapes from 
death, from violence and sickness, and 
many hardships, and I doubt if I would 
again succeed in making the journey. 
At all events I have not the slightest 
desire to travel by wheel in China again. 
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And here let me record my obliga- 
tions to that noble band, the mission- 
aries, who, of whatever nationality or 
sect, ever welcomed me with open- 
hearted hospitality and gave me much 
and valuable advice. Indeed, I do not 
think I could have continued my ardu- 
ous pilgrimage had I not been sustained 
by the knowledge that, though their 
stations were sometimes two hundred 
and three hundred miles apart, I could 
always look forward to them as shin- 
ing stars, where I could rest in peace 
during my short stays. The Chinese 
clerks at the telegraph offices also did 
much to help me along on my lonely 
travels. 

I was a mystery to the Chinese as I 
wheeled or tramped along. In Eastern 
China I was taken for a French spy, 
others said a Russian, still others 
thought I was surely a Corean. Some 
took me for a fugitive from justice on 
my strange steed, but once I was taken 
for an evil spirit, and I had my narrow 
escape near Shashe. , 

The country, as a whole, is one of the 
richest on the globe. The wonderful sys- 
tem of rivers and canals make transpor- 
tation cheap. The soil is productive, the 


people industrious; game, fish, fuel and 
the necessaries of life are in abundance. 
The hills and mountains contain vast 
beds of coal, and goid, silver, copper, tin 
and iron ores are abundant, but are 
poorly worked, partly by reason of the 


miserably inefficient machinery, but 
more in deference to superstitious fear 
of the mystical dragon. In mining no 
precautions are taken and no ventilat- 
ing, consequently explosions of fire- 
damp and gases are frequent, all of 
which are accredited to the ravenous 
dragon. 

The people of this empire have shut 
themselves up in their country for 
thousands of years, and never seem to 
have advanced farther in civilization 
than at the present time, though the 
art of printing, making gunpowder, 
and manufacturing silks, satins and vel- 
vets have been known in China for 
centuries. Indeed, Europe owes the 
silk industry to China, from whence it 
was carried. The oppression of the 
people by the government has had the 
principal effect in reducing the empire 
to its present state of poverty, and in- 
citing the past wars between the Tartars 
of the North and the Chinese. 
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The greatest curse under which the 
nation suffers at present, and the end of 
which will be hard to foretell, is the opium 
and opium-smoking habit. If continued 
at its present rate of increase, or if not 
checked or regulated by the govern- 
ment, it must ruin the nation. No race 
is so addicted to the habit, or so readily 
learns and takes to it. In Western 
China opium is now one of the principal 
products of the field, which was a sur- 
prise to me, as I was under the impres- 
sion that nearly all of it was imported 
from India. Of all the opium-smokers 
I have seen in China, there was not one 
Chinaman who seemed to be joyful. 

The smoke from the burning opium 
is inhaled into the lungs, sometimes 
every vestige of the smoke, and what 
becomes of it in the lungs is a mystery. 
It certainly has its effect on the entire 
system of the smoker; he soon dwindles 
down into a piteous being. May the 
authorities of America and other civil- 
ized countries succeed in keeping this 
useless and fearful vice from their 
doors. 

China is a strange land indeed. Every 
custom of the people seems to be just 
the reverse from the foreigners. The 
Chinaman writes backward, thinks it 
very polite to keep his hat on when 
paying a visit, grasps and shakes his own 
hands when meeting a friend, paints his 
shoes white instead of black, and wears 
white for mourning instead of black. 
The boatman pushes forward on his 
oars to propel his boat, in placeof pull- 
ing, and the same way with his work. 
But the work of the Chinese is not to be 
undervalued. In all manner of trade, 
from the blacksmith to the silk manu- 
facturer, their work is well done. The 
public works, canals, bridges, masonry, 
pagodas and city walls area credit to 
them. The great wall of China in the 
north, extending over plains, streams, 
hills, peaks and mountains for one 
thousand five hundred miles is also a 
wonderful piece of work. It is built 
like most city walls, twenty to thirty 
feet high, and earth thrown against the 
inner sides, twenty-five feet thick in all. 
Only ten years were required to build 
this long wall, which would stretch from 
New York City to St. Paul. It was 
built 204 B. c., to keep out the Tartars of 
Mongolia and Manchuria, but it failed 
in its purpose entirely, just as the ob- 
stinacy of the official Chinee will fail to 
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keep out the march of events—the rail- 
road, the steam-engine and all its con- 
comitant results. 

Lieutenant Whitehead, who welcomed 
me so cordially into the dominion over 
which floated the Union Jack—that sym- 
bol of authority that was as welcome to 
me here as Old Glory had been to me in 
one of my peregrinations in the interior 
of Japan—may indeed be rightly de- 
scribed as an outpost of civilization ; for 
at this extreme point of Burmese ter- 
ritory he and the ever-present telegraph 
operator 
were the 
only two 
whites, the 
garrison be- 
ing Sikh Se- 
poys, natives 
of India 
who, once 
England’s 
most daring 
opponents, 
are now its 
most faith- 
ful allies, the 
very pink of 
her Indian 


nativetroops. . 


Lieutenant 
Whitehead 
made me 
very wel- 
come, and 
after a bath 
anda change 
of clothes I 
felt the hap- 
piest man on 
earth. Natu- 
rally he had 
a great deal 
to ask about 
the country 
over the border on which he stood 
guard, and I had a great deal to learn 
about the land into which I was about 
to start. 

Upper Burma, in which Nampong is, 
has only comparatively recently been 
added to the British Empive. Up to 
1886 it was but little known, except as 
the land of the “Lord of the White 
Elephant,” King Thebaw, out of whose 
territories lawless inroads were con- 
tinually being made. The inevitable 
result was that “The Sacred Elephant” 
was captured, the sacred umbrellas 
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closed, Thebaw himself put out of 
harm’s way in India, and his ancient 
historic, and really artistic country 
placed under the strong hand which 
compels the peace to be kept by hun- 
dreds of millions of similar peoples in 
India. Of course England could not 
tolerate this modern “ Bombastes Furi- 
oso” on her border. 

I had struck Burma in the hot season, 
and had not expected more than the 
effects of a few of the showers which 
usually fall at the end of June. But this 
year was a 
very excep- 
tional one. 
The rivers, 
I learned, 
were unusu- 
ally high; 
consequent- 
ly with the 
glass rang- 
ing from 
eighty to 
one hundred 
the jungles 
were more 
than usually 
pestiferous. 

I gave the 
Sikhs an ex- 
hibition of 
cycle riding, 
and wassoon 
a favorite 
with these 
swarthy 
sons of the 
hills. I fain 
would have 
made a long- 
er stay in 
their hospit- 
able quar- 
ters, but I 
had yet a thousand miles to cover ere I 
should reach Rangoon, and had manya 
famous city to pass through which 
would of necessity make calls up- 
on my time. The rainy season, too, 
which begins in the middle of August, 
would overtake me did I not hasten 
away. So, staying but one day at the 
fort, I accepted the proffered convoy of 
four of the Sikhs and struck off for the 
Irrawaddy, some thigty miles away. 

It was noon on the eighth of July 
when, midst a chorus of congratulations 
and good wishes, we took the road, newly 
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cut by the British government in the 
mountain side, on a gradual up grade, 
and five miles out reached the top of a 
hill from whence the narrow-gorged 
Taiping River could be seen rushing 
through the wild cafion with great 
velocity. 

The forest and jungle was much 
thicker than it had been on the China 
side. The mass of 
creeping vines had 
grown over the road 
from the heavy rains, = 
which sometimes en =" 
tangled our feet and 
almost threw us head- 
long. After tramping 
through the forest and 


streams for twelve 
miles, we finally 
reached the last 


mountain top, and be- 
fore us lay the Tai- 
ping and Irrawaddy 
valleys, both  sub- 
merged by the floods. 
In the rear could be 
seen the last mount- 
ain peaks of China, 
towering at a tre- 
mendous height, and 
I hurled at them my 
parting malediction. 
We picked our way 
down a steep em- 
bankment, on to a 
road quite uniform in 
grade, and came to 
Miyothit, the first 
Burmese village on 
the Taiping River. 
The houses’ were 


made of light frame of bamboo, and’ 


set on poles from two to four feet 
above ground to avoid high water and 
malaria fevers. The roofs are covered 
with stitched water-palm leaves. 

The Burmese are mainly well built 
and athletic, deep brown in color, and 
have entirely different cast of features 
from the Chinese, more intelligent look- 
ing. They are rather lazy and take life 
very easily. The women are far the 
most industrious, but neither sex are 
likely to kill themselves with hard 
work. Many of the men have their 
thighs, from the waist to the knees, 
tattooed, but this custom is being rapid- 
ly abolished since Burma has passed 
under English rule. When speaking 
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to his master, or superior, the Burmese 
considers it an act of respect to squat 
down on his knees and do his talking. 

Seven Burmese and twenty-five Sikh 
Sepoys are stationed at Miyothit. These 
Sikhs make splendid soldiers. They 
nearly all average five feet ten inches 
high, are strong and very courageous. 
They wear the regulation uniforms, all 
but the headgear, 
which they replace 
by a huge black tur- 
ban. It is a part of 
the religion of the 
Sikhs of India never 
to shave or cut their 
hair, consequently 
the hair of their 
heads and beards is 
very fine. The Burm- 
ese official who re- 
ceived me wore only 
a silk shawl wrapped 
about his loins, sever- 
al yards in length. 
They call it the put- 
so, though how they 
put it so as to wear it, 
I never could find 
out. He fixed up a 
bed for me with a 
mosquito covering, 
and I slept the sleep 
of the weary, if not 
of the just. 

When we started 
next morning from 
Miyothit for, Mopien, 
eleven miles, we 
found the valley and 
sometimes the road 
flooded, and I deemed 
it best to send the coolies with two Sikh 
Sepoys in a boat, while the other two 
Sepoys and I walked and forded the road. 
It seemed I was never to get out of water. 
We crossed to the south side of the Tai- 
ping Riverand followed thepath through 
grass ten totwelve feet high. When the 
road descended to the level of the river, 
we had a hard time in bogs and water, 
frequently making a long detour to 
avoid the deeper parts. At last we 
neared Mopien, the banks were higher, 
and quite an excellent path for riding 
made its appearance. The coolies were 
waiting for us. I quickly got the 
wheel ready and went spinning away 
through the forest toward Bhamo, seven 
miles away. I suddenly came toasmall 






















stream, shoulder deep. When the cool- 
ies came up they carried the bicycle 
and my clothes laughingly through, 
firsc removing their own clothes, and 
again I merrily wheeled on, hugely en- 
joying my first ride in Burma, But 
this was too good to last, and when 
within four miles of Bhamo a low 
marsh covered entirely with water 
again loomed up. With my woolen 
garments on, I stepped into the water to 
test its depth and was immediately over 
head deep. Fortunately I am a good 
swimmer, and was soon fast to a tree 
about one hundred yards away. 

It was no use trying to take the coolies 
along by the road route, and I ordered 
them to go back to Mopien and proceed 
to Bhamo by boat next day. They had 
hired a stupid Chinaman to carry some 
baggage to lighten their burden, and he 
would not be said nay to. Notwith- 
standing my remonstrance, he removed 
his clothing, and though I told him it 
was deep he stepped into the water 
and commenced swimming. He soon 
found out his mistake and began strug- 
gling back again, but he became ex- 
hausted. I heard a choking gulp, turned 
and saw he was drowning. His com- 
panions stood on the bank but twenty 
feet away and yelled advice. They 
finally pushed a log to him, which he 
failed to grasp. By the time I reached 
the spot he had gone down the last 
time. It was a fearful death, and all of 
us who had started out 
so cheerful but half an 
hour ago were now 
gloomy at the terrible 
and quick fate of the 
poor fellow. 

The superstitious Chi- 
nese implored me to 
raise the dead body. 
With the aid of the log 
I floated about nearly a 
half-hour, and at last 
touched it with my feet, 
raised it to the surface 
and brought it to the 
shore. We tried to roll 
him on a log, but life - 
was extinct. At this 
moment the other Se- 
poy, who knew of this 
marsh, appeared from 
the opposite side with a 
boat and two Burmese. 
I had told him near 
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Mopien to procure and float a boat 
down stream to the marsh; the faith- 
ful old Sikh arrived half an hour too 
late. There was nothing to do but to 
lift the body in the boat, all entered, 
and we landed safely on the other side. 
The coolies seemed very anxious to get 
away from the dead body, and cared 
little what disposition was made of it. 
I paid the two Burmese two rupees to 
bury it. 

It was after six o’clock when we got 
started again. Even the two Sikh 
Sepoys were frightened, and asked me 
not to ride ahead. But the road had 
now become broad and level, thoroughly 
dried of the morning’s heavy rains, 
and I rapidly rolled over the ground, 
quickly passing the British fort near 
Bhamo, and into a pleasant little Bur- 
mese village where hundreds of Sikhs 
were promenading, dressed in spotless 
white. 

It was Bhamo, and I had reached it at 
aswinging gait. The Burmese, andthe 
many Chinese, too, were cleanly dressed, 
and it seemed bliss and civilization in- 
deed after my journey through careless 
and filthy China. 

I met Mr. E. C. S. George, deputy 
commissioner, on the street in front of 
his home, and he kindly furnished me 
a bath, some dry clothes, and a dinner 
that was simply delicious. 

In my next I shall have more to say 
about this city. 
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CURLING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


PY HENRY J. 


In Two Parts. 


O an en- 
thusiastic 
curler the 

winter time is 
the blest 
season, the 
roar of the fly- 
ing stone is 
sweeter than 
the breath of 
spicy breezes, 
the garlands 
of victory are 
fairer than the 
bowers of 
springtime. “Once a curler—always a 
curler,” is almost a truism. How many 
busy men comfort themselves through 
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the summer by the thought that they’ 


will curl no more, only to fall an easy 
victim to the seductions of the first good 
sheet of ice and pair of curling-stones. 
Tradition is full of instances of its 
fascination. One case which has been 
handed down from sire to son is that in 
Scotland, many years ago during an 
exceptionally protracted freezing spell, 
a famous rink composed of four weav- 
ers played so incessantly that at the 
end of a couple of weeks the family bar- 
rels of oatmeal failed for want of the 
wherewithal to replenish them, and the 
wives of the curlers, who had protested 
ineffectually, placed upon the breakfast 
tables of their respective lords and 
masters a pair of curling-stones in place 
of the usual plate of porridge. Whether 
this tale is true or not, it is an illustra- 
tion of the wonderful fascination which 
the roaring game has over its votaries. 
Originating in Norway and in Scot- 
land, and adapted alone to countries 
where ice forms for a longer or ashorter 
period, it could not but be welcomed in 
a country whose people are so devoted 
to winter sports as the Canadians. It 
soon spread its sway over Ontario and 
extended its influence westward, but it 
remained for Manitoba to be the scene of 
its greatest triumphs and the center of 
its highest development. This is due 
to the fact that there, from three to four 
months of good curling can be depended 
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Part I. 


upon every season, and in the frosty 
northern atmosphere the ice is in that 
keen condition so dear to the heart of 
the veteran curler. From the begin- 
ning of December, when the rink is 
flooded with several successive layers 
of water to form, when frozen in turn, a 
smooth, level surface, until the final 
breakup toward the end of March, the 
ice is seldom out of condition. Its keen 
surface is further improved by sprinkling 
with warm water, which freezes in al- 
most imperceptible nodules of ice, over 
which the stones rush with great celerity 
and with loud roar. 

The game itself is deserving of all 
the commendation which its friends be- 
stow upon it. A gentleman’s game, it 
offers no opportunity for the cultivation 
of professionalism or crookedness ; in- 
tensely democratic, it allows the states- 
man, the railway magnate and the me- 
chanic to meet on an equality on the 
ice. It offers no opportunity whatever 
for rough play, but it gives plenty of 
exercise. It is a game of the exact 
sciences, too, for it inculcates a respect 
for the angle of incidence. 

Age and youth are equally subject 
to its spell. It requires a concentration 
of thought that drives the problems of 
cankering business from the mind. It 
is a comparatively inexpensive game, 
and although played chiefly at night, it 
induces no bad habits of mind or body. 

There is fascination in the gliding ap- 
proach of the slowly-revolving stone; 
there is excitement in the onrush of a 
running shot as it dashes through the 
carefully laid guards, and in the colli- 
sion as they fly before the impact of 
this stony messenger. There is in- 
spiration in the cry of the skip—*“ sweep 
her !” (“soop her up !”’) and how swiftly 
the brooms fly to polish the ice before 
the lagging stone ! 

Curling has been more or less in 
vogue in the Red River settlement 
since the early part of the century, and 
has been regularly played in Winnipeg 
since before the eighties. The first club 
organized was the Granite, of Winnipeg, 
in 1877. It was followed by Portage la 
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Prairie in 1881, the Stony Mountain 
Club in ’82, the Stonewall in 83, Car- 
berry and Morden following in ’87; and 
in the same year a second club, “ The 
Thistles,” was formed at Winnipeg. 

In that year the Winnipeg clubs 
made the first move toward widening 
the sphere of curling, by the establish- 
ment of a Bonspiel to which neighbor- 
ing rinks were invited. Portage la 
Prairie sent seven rinks, Carberry two, 
Stonewall two and Stony Mountain two. 

The year 1888 first saw the interna- 
tional border line ignored in a truly 
sportsmanlike spirit at St. Paul, where 
nine Manitoba rinks were pitted against 
American rinks and in all but one con- 
test were victors. The best skill of 
Portage, Wis.; of Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Fargo, Waupaca, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis failed to stay the swift advance 
of their Northern invaders from over 
the imaginary line. 

The success achieved at St. Paul in- 
spired the Northwest with higher ambi- 
tion and led directly to the formation 
of the Manitoba Branch of the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, having for its 
territory a district larger than many a 
world-famous kingdom—from Port Ar- 
thur to Calgary, nearly fifteen hundred 
miles. 

The result of the formation of the 
various clubs into an association was at 
once apparent. Within three months 
sixty-two rinks gathered at a Bonspiel 
in Winnipeg, where they competed on 
the fifth, sixth and seventh of March, 
1889, for magnificent trophies and nu- 
merous gold and silver medals. Visit- 
ors and competing rinks were present 
from Eastern Canada and from the 
United States, some of them having the 
highest continental fame. 

The first event was aGrand Challenge 
Cup, for which every one of the sixty- 
two rinks present competed. The con- 
test, however, narrowed down to rinks 
skipped by Harstone (Granite), which 
was first ; Sparling (Portage la Prairie), 
second; Fraser (Granite), third, and 
Paterson (Thistle), fourth. 

The Tuckett Trophy eventually went 
to Rodgers (St. Paul). 

The third event, the Grand Interna- 
tional Trophy, was carried off by our 
American cousins, who played down 
among themselves until it was won by 
the famous Crusaders of Portage, Wis. 

The Grand Points Competition 


brought out two hundred entries, the six 
highest scores being Mark Fortune, 28 ; 
Thomas Kelly, 27; C. W. Huffman, 26; 
M. C. Clarke, 26; J. C. McDonald, 26 ; 
J. D. Flavelle, 26. 

The Walkerville Tankard Competi- 
tion was won by Fraser’s rink, Sugden’s 
rink being second. 

The Bonspiel so auspiciously com- 
menced became at once the annual event 
looked forward to by the curling frater- 
nity, not only of the Northwest, but of 
all the provinces and of the curlers of 
St. Paul, who have been present on 
every subsequent occasion. 

The next Bonspiel was held in Win- 
nipeg, commencing on the eleventh of 
February, 1890. Over sixty rinks par- 
ticipated in the contests. In the Grand 
Challenge Cup the struggle soon lay in 
the fifth draw, between H. G. Wilson, 
S. G. Harstone, L. H. Erb (Winnipeg) 
rinks; W. H. Sparling (P. la P.), and J. 
D. Flavelle (Lindsay, Ont.) Erb and 
Flavelle went out, then the famous 
Harstone succumbed to Wilson, and on 
his beating Sparling by a score of 18 to 
17, his rink became the possessor of the 
cup for that season. 
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THE FORTUNE RINK. 


Thos. Kelly (third). Wm. Georgeson (second). 
Mark Fortune (skip). - 





Tom” Johnson (lead), 
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In the second event the different dis- 
tricts competed as to which should send 
two clubs to Ottawa to compete for the 
Vice-Regal Tankard. Thiscompetition 
was not completed. 

For the Grand International Tro- 
phy, five Canadian rinks, W. J. Cooper, 
of Portage la Prairie; J. D. Flavelle, 
of Lindsay, Ont.; William Lindsay, of 
Stonewall; W. G. Fraser, of the Gran- 
ites; and Dr. Clarke, of the Thistles, 
Winnipeg, defeated five American rinks : 
J. Chisholm, A. McCulloch and W. H. 
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want of time, defaulted to Portage la 
Prairie. Then the Portage rinks, I. W. 
Thompson and W. H. Sparling, rose up 
and smote the two Winnipeg rinks ut- 
terly, by a score of 52 to 29. 

The Royal Caledonia Tankard, the 
fifth event, Manitoba versus All-comers, 
was a fight between Brown’s Thistle 
rink, Fraser, Harstone and Clarke’s 
Granite rinks, I. W. Thompson’s (Port- 
age la Prairie) rink and J. Sinclair’s 
(Prince Albert) rink on the one side, 
and Chisholm, McCulloch and Rodgers’ 


A CRACK ST. PAUL RINK. 


Geo. O. Nettleton (skip). H.W. Cory (lead). 

Rodgers, St. Paul rinks ; A. Middlemiss 
and J. A. Brydon, Milwaukee rinks, by 
a score of 131 to 71. In the subsequent 
competition among the Canadian rinks, 
it was won by D. Brown’s Winnipeg 
rink. 

The fourth event was the Tuckett 
Trophy. Nine districts of Manitoba 
and the Northwest entered two rinks 
each. In the second draw, Pembina Dis- 
trict, C. R. Dunsford and J. Andrew 
- Morden, were beaten by Brown and 
Clarke’s Winnipeg rinks. Calgary’s 
W. A. Perry and A. Grant rinks, for 


C. C. Fairchild (second). 


J. A. McMillan (third). 


St. Paul rinks, Brydon and Middlemiss’ 
Milwaukee rinks and Flavelle’s Lindsay 
rink, ending in the overthrow of the 
latter, by a score of 138 to 94 in favor of 
the home rinks. By beating a famous 
Milwaukee rink by a score of 22 to 11, 
the most northerly club on the conti- 
nent, the Saskatchewans of Prince Al- 
bert, Sask, proved their prowess. 

In the Grand Point Competition 
there were one hundred and eighty en- 
tries. Dr. Jamieson, of the Thistles, 
took first prize ; P. A. McDonald (Gran- 
ite), second; S. J. Jackson (Stonewall), 
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third; James Robertson (Portage la 
Prairie), fourth; W. R. Mulock and W. 
G. Fraser, of the Granites, fifth and 
sixth places. 

In the seventh event, Walkerville 
Tankard, sixty-two rinks entered. In 
the fifth draw they were all out except 
R. S. Trumbell (Virden), M. Fortune 
(Winnipeg), Captain Wastie (Brandon) 
and E. J. Sparling (Portage la Prairie). 
Fortune won first place, Wastie second, 
E. J. Sparling third. 

The eighth event, the Watson prize, 
four pair of curling-stones, had fourteen 
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the United States sent representatives. 
On the evening of the fourth, four hun- 
dredcurlers and friends of curling as- 
sembled at a grand banquet in the 
Clarendon Hotel. Probably no finer 
gathering of curlers has ever taken 
place. on the continent. 

Fortune’s Rink won the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup, S. G. Harstone coming sec- 
ond, and Flavelle third. Two Canadian 
rinks, Flavelle of Lindsay and Fortune 
of Winnipeg, won the International 
Trophy in competition with Nettleton 
and Wm. Rogers St. Paul rinks. Score 





SPARLING’S PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE RINK, 


I. W. Thompson. S. R. Marlatt. 


rinksentered. Inthe third draw, Brown 
of Winnipeg, Dunsford of Morden, W. 
A. Perry of Calgary, and W. Lyon of 
Keewatin, were left to play off; then 
Keewatin beat Calgary and won the 
stones. 

The third annual Bonspiel of the Mani- 
toba Branch of the R. C. C. was held in 
Winnipeg on the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixthandseventh of February, 1891. The 
attendance was larger this year than in 
former years, over three hundred curl- 
ers being present. The Ontario Branch 
and the Grand National Curling Club of 


W. AH. Sparling (skip). 


J. E. Grassie. 


43 to 30. Flavelle was the final winner 
of the trophy. 

In the Tuckett Trophy Competition, 
Keewatin, Port Arthur, Winnipeg and 
Portage la Prairie came to the surface. 
In the final, Fortune’s and J. Paterson’s 
Winnipeg rinks won the prize; two 
plucky rinks from Port Arthur, Fred. 
Jones’ and A. H. McDougall’s, coming 
second. In the Royal Caledonia Tank- 
ard Competition, three rinks of out- 
siders, Nettleton and McCulloch (St. 
Paul), and Flavelle (Lindsay, Ont.), de- 
feated Sparling (Portage la Prairie), Dr. 
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Jameson and J. Paterson (Winnipeg), 
46 to 42. Flavelle got the tankard at 
the final. 

For the Walkerville Tankard sixty- 
fourrinks entered. J. Paterson’s Granite 
rink won it, C. W. Huffman coming sec- 
ond, E. J. Sparling and Harstone being 
in until next to final draw. W. G. 
Fraser won the Points Competition 
Trophy; W. H. Sparling, second; J. 
McCullough (Stonewall) third; Jos. A. 
Giles (Portage la Prairie), fourth ; J. E. 
Grassie (Portage la Prairie) fifth; G. M. 
Lang (Granite, Winnipeg) sixth, all 
winning prizes. 

The Vice-Regal Tankard Competition 
narrowed down to a contest between 
two Portage 
la Prairie 
rinks skipped 
by W.R.Baker 
and D. Brown, 
and two Port 
Arthur rinks 
skipped by 
Fred. Jones 
and A. Mc- 
Dougall. The 
Lake Superior 
men were too 
strong for 
their redoubt- 
able Portage 
opponents, 
and beat them 
27 to 25. 

The Bag- 
nall-Wyld 
system of 
drawing, to 
avoid byes, 
was adopted 
at this Bon- 
spiel with satisfactory results. 

The Bonspiel of 1892, which took 
place at Winnipeg on the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth of February, was 
an era of splendid contests and great 
surprises. In spite of the skill of the 
old veterans, half a dozen famous rinks 
were defeated by new combinations, the 
provincial and western rinks showing 
up well in this way, discovering some 
most promising material. The popu- 
lar Flavelle was there and received an 
ovation at the grand banquet ; scarcely 
less popular were the St. Paul rinks, 
skipped by Nettleton and Rodgers. The 
attendance of rinks (sixty-nine in all) 
and of curlers was larger than ever. 


A. W. Hodgson (second). 
W.H. Whalen (third). 
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Winnipeg lost the Grand Challenge 
Cup. After W. H. Sparling (Portage 
la Prairie) had defeated Fortune, and 
Flavelle had defeated R. G. McDonald's 
Granites, at the close of the competition 
Flavelle won the trophy by beating 
Sparling, and it went to Ontario. 

The Walkerville Tankard was won by 
Fortune after he had defeated W. A. 
Grant’s Calgary rink. Dunsford’s Mor- 
den rink and McCullough’s Stonewall 
rink came third and fourth. 

In the International Contest, Spar- 
ling’s, Fortune’s and Flavelle’s rinks 
beat J. G. Hinkel’s, A. McCulloch’s and 
Nettleton’s St. Paul rinks by a score of 
63 to 39. The trophy was finally cap- 
tured by Spar- 


ling. 

The Tuckett 
Trophy was 
won by two 


Virden rinks, 
W. Cobb’s and 
W. D. Craig's, 
after a final 
reckoning 
with Morden’s 
rinks, skipped 
by A. Cruik- 
shank and 
Dunsford. W. 
H. Grant, Cal- 
gary, won the 
Galt Trophy 
by a final vic- 
tory over H. 
Barnes’ Rat 
Portage rink. 

Fraser’s fa- 
mous rink 
gathered in 
the Royal Cal- 
edonian Tankard after it was vainly 
fought for by McCullough’s Stone- 
wall rink to the last. Cruikshank’s 
Morden rink came in third. Fraser 
won first prize in Points Competition ; 
Jas. Keedian (Thistles), second; L. H. 
Erb (Thistles), third; D. A. Hardisty 
(Granites), fourth; W. Georgeson (Gran- 
ites), fifth; Geo. Black (Granites), sixth ; 
T. H. Verner, seventh; R. Roxbourgh 
(Portage la Prairie), eighth. 

The enthusiasm of the spectators who 
crowded the rinks was at white heat in 
many of the close contests between 
champions, so that at times it was a 
difficult matter to keep the ice clear. A 
skip required nerve to win. 


D. Stewart (lead). 
E. J. Rochon (skip). 
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Concluding Paper. 


pSHERE remain to 
be considered now 
two main points: 
the mobilization 
and strength of 
the Guard, and its 
achievementsinac- 
tive service. The 
first has, by the 
recently adopted 
constitutional 
amendment, been removed from the 
category of things advisable, and made 
obligatory on the State; the second, 
judging from the past, is equally as- 
sured. Whenever the force may unfort- 
unately be required in active service, it 
will, I doubt not, be found ready and 
effective. 

The strength of the National Guard 
of New York State, reported by the re- 
turns for the last muster, is: Cavalry, 
107 ; infantry, 12,304; artillery, 392; sig- 
nal corps, 88; naval militia, 428—aggre- 
gate, 13,049. 

Where there are enough companies 
in a town to form a battalion they are 
so organized, as in Albany. 

All other companies are called sepa- 
rate companies, and their commanding 
officers report direct to brigade head- 
quarters and are responsible in all re- 
spects for their companies. This organ- 
ization of the troops away from the 
large cities has proved most satisfac- 
tory. The drill, discipline and general 
efficiency of the separate companies 
compare favorably with the best organ- 
izations in the cities. This result has 
not generally been obtained in the 
States where the companies in the small 
towns are parts of regiments ; in those 
States the county regiments are usually 
inferior to those of the cities. 

The practice of putting the responsi- 
bility where it belongs, on the com- 
manding officers of separate companies, 
has produced such excellent results, 
that the authorities hesitate at abandon- 
ing it, for the more remote advantages 
which would be gained by having the 
separate companies organized into bat- 
talions or regiments. 

These advantages could only appear 





when the companies were called into 
service as parts of the battalion, and 
the superior discipline obtained by the 
present system would more than over- | 
come the disadvantages of provisional 
or temporary battalions. 

When ordered to camp, the separate 
companies are organized into provis- 
ional battalions, and are commanded by 
the senior captain of each. Adjutants 
are detailed for each battalion. The 
same organization with provisional bat- 
talions is used when they are called out 
for active service or for other purposes. 
Their organization into permanent bat- 
talions is being considered, but there is 
much to be said in favor of the present 
system, and it will not bechanged with- 
out careful consideration. 

Regiments are so located that all the 
companies are as nearly together as is 
geographically possible, to wit: 

The First Brigade, with headquarters 
in New York City, comprises a Signal 
Corps, Troop A Cavalry, 1st and 2d Bat- 
tery of Artillery, the 7th Regiment, 8th 
Battalion, gth, 12th, 22d, 69th Battalion, 
and 71st Regiments, all in New York 
City. 
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The Second Brigade, with headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn, comprises Signal 
Corps, 3d Battery Artillery, 13th, 14th, 
23d and 47th Brooklyn Regiment and 
17th Separate Company of Flushing. 

The Third Brigade, with headquar- 
ters at Albany, comprises Signal Corps, 
6th Battery and zoth Co., Binghampton; 
the roth Battalion, Albany; 3d Co., One- 
onta; 4th Co., Yonkers ; 5th Co., New- 
burgh; 6th and 21st Cos., Troy; 7th Co., 
Cohoes ; gth Co., Whitehall; roth Co., 
Newburgh ; 11th Co., Mt. Vernon ; r2th 
Co., Troy ; 14th Co., Kingston ; 15th and 
19th Co., Poughkeepsie ; 16th Co., Cats- 
kill; 18th Co., Glenn Falls; 22d Co., Sara- 
toga; 23d Co., Hudson; 24th Co, Mid- 
dletown, 27th Co., Malone; 28th and 
44th Cos., Utica; 31st Co., Mohawk; 
32d Co., Hoosack Falls ; 33d Co., Walton; 
36th and 37th Cos., Schenectady ; 39th 
Co., Watertown, and the 46th Co., Am- 
sterdam. 

The Fourth Brigade, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo, comprises 5th Battery, 
Syracuse; 65th and 74th Regiments, 
Buffalo; rst and 8th Cos., Rochester ; 
2d Co., Auburn; 13th Co., Jamestown ; 
25th Co., Tonawanda; 26th and 3oth 
Cos., Elmira; 29th Co., Medina; 34th 
Co., Geneva; 41st Co., Syracuse; 42d 
Co., Niagara; 43d Co., Olean ; 47th Co., 
Hornellsville, and the 48th Co., Oswego. 

The State furnishes each man with 
a complete uniform ; the dress uniform 
is a helmet, double-breasted, dark-blue 
coat, faced with white ; trousers, light 
blue, with white stripe. For undress 
a dark-blue blouse and forage cap is 
furnished. 

Regiments are at liberty to adopt, and 
wear when not on State duty, a distinc- 
tive dress uniform, and many of the 
regiments have these uniforms. 

Two regiments, the Seventh and 
Twenty-second Regiments, have the 
privilege of wearing their distinctive 
uniforms on State duty. The Seventh 
wears a uniform of gray, which they 
have worn for many years, the Twenty- 
second wears a white coat with blue 
facings. These regiments receive no 
allowance from the State for their uni- 
forms, but furnish them entirely at their 
own cost, both dress and undress. 

The Thirteenth, Twenty-third, Seven- 
ty-first and some other organizations 
have distinctive uniforms, which are not 
worn on duty under State orders, but 
only on occasions of ceremony. 
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Some officers think that a distinctive 
uniform attracts recruits to the regi- 
ment, and it appears to be true that the 
regiments using a distinctive uniform 
have the largest membership, but it is a 
question whether their strength would 
be diminished by adhering closely to 
the State uniform. 

Care of the uniform is strictly re- 
quired, and that neatness which is al- 
ways the characteristic of a good sol- 
dier, is insisted upon. A good soldier 
often gets dirty, but he never remains 
so longer than absolutely necessary. 

Beyond the theoretical reason for the 
maintenance of a reserve force by the 
State, its necessity and propriety have 
been fully proven by its actions in 
time of need. It will, therefore, be 
proper to give in conclusion some ac- 
count of the active service performed 
by the National Guard of New York in 
recent years. 

Besides several occasions when small 
bodies of troops have been called upon 
to preserve peace and good order, the 
principal events have been the great 
strikes in Buffalo in August, 1892, and 
the Oswego riots in 1894. 

The immense extent of railroad prop- 
erty in Buffalo and the very evident 
tendency to violence and destruction of 
property which characterized the earlier 
stages of the 1892 strike mark it as one 
of the most important occurrences of its 
kind in the history of the State. 

At the very beginning of the strike 
the incendiary spirit was abroad and 
cars were burned. The fact that the 
strikers claimed that these cars were 
abandoned and of no value, and that 
they were not burned by strikers, has 
no bearing on the case. 

The fact remains that the cars were 
property and that they were destroyed 
as a direct result of the strike, and it is 
fair to assume that without a strong dis- 
play of the power of the State the tend- 
ency to destroy property would have 
spread. It is impossible to even esti- 
mate the fabulous amount of property 
which would have been destroyed, even 
had the riotous proceedings been con- 
fined entirely to the property of the 
railroads, but it is unlikely that an un- 
restrained mob which had once indulged 
a taste for destruction would have con- 
fined itself to any particular locality or 
class of property. 

That no property was destroyed after 

















the civil authorities had confessed their 
inability to cope with the disorder and 
called in the services of the military 
forces, is evidence enough that to the 
military force is due the credit for the 
preservation of vast amounts of property 
and a large number of lives. 

It is no exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing the month of August, 1892, the Na- 
tional Guard preserved from destruc- 
tion an amount of property the interest 
on the value of which would be sufficient 
to sustain the Guard liberally and in a 
high state of efficiency. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 
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restrain them, and that the authorities 
would use that force in the preserva- 
tion of good order. Brig-Gen. Peter 
C. Doyle, commanding Fourth Brigade, 
says in his report concerning the strike 
of 1892, the following as to destruction 
of property : 

“Violence of a minor character en- 
sued which the police were able to sub- 
due, but on the night of the thirteenth 
of August incendiary fires were started 
on railroad property and a large num- 
ber of cars and their valuable contents 
were destroyed, and the civil authorities 
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The fact that a large railroad strike 
occurred within the past year, during 
which the strikers carefully abstained 
from any act of destruction or violence 
which would necessitate calling upon 
the National Guard of the State of New 
York for protection, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that disorderly per- 
sons had learned that the State pos- 
sessed a force sufficiently strong to 


were menaced by strikers and their 
sympathizers. The vigilance of the 
police department of Buffalo rendered 
such depredations dangerous to the per- 
petrators, hence, on the night of Sunday, 
August fourteenth, the firing of railroad 
property was resumed beyond the city 
line in the county of Erie, and, unmo- 
lested by authority, a large amount of 
property was burned. The sheriff of 
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Erie County endeavored to organize a 
posse and swore in special deputies, but 
finally, on the evening of the fifteenth 
of August, he called on the National 
Guard to prevent further destruction.” 

The commanding officer Sixty-fifth 
Regiment was at once ordered to force 
a march to the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing coal-trestle. 

Concerning this march Colonel Welch, 
commanding Sixty-fifth Regiment, re- 
ports: “ At six-ten o’clock, p. m., August 
fifteenth, 1892, I received by telephone, 
from the commanding officer Fourth 
Brigade, an order to assemble my regi- 
ment forthwith, to assist the sheriff of 
Erie County in the preservation of the 
peace. * * * At eleven-thirty P. M., 
the first of our companies left the arm- 
ory with two hundred men.” 

While marching on the tracks a train 
was run through the column exploding 
several hundred torpedoes, which re- 
sulted in the wounding, by fragments of 
the torpedoes, of three members of the 
command. At six o’clock, a.M., the six- 
teenth, the second detachment of the 
regiment, arrived at the trestle with one 
hundred and fifty men. 

Colonel Welch says: “ Rations were 
at once issued by the Commissary, and 
breakfast, prepared by the company 
cooks, served at seven-thirty a. mM.” 

“The Commissary of this regiment, 
Lieutenant Wadsworth, provided ra- 
tions for two days for the command 
before leaving headquarters; during 
the entire tour of duty meals were 
served with as much regularity as the 
exigencies of the situation would per- 
mit ; that all cooking was done by mem- 
bers of the command, and at no time 
was there any lack either in quality, 
variety or sufficiency of food.” 

Colonel Fox, commanding Seventy- 
fourth Regiment, received orders at six- 
fifteen to assemble his regiment. He 
says : “ This order came at a most inop- 
portune time, as the chiefs of squads 
could find their men neither at home nor 
their business addresses; yet so faith- 
fully did they work that the men began 
coming in at seven-thirty p. M.,and at 
ten-thirty Pp. M. sixty per cent. of the 
regiment was under arms ready to 
move. 

“Orders were received at one A. M., 
August sixteenth, to be ready to move at 
one-thirty a.m. The regiment left the 
armory at that time. We arrived at 
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William street at two-thirty a. m., re- 
lieving a battalion of the Sixty-fifth. 
Sentinels were at once posted through 
the Erie yards at that point and along 
Queen street around long lines of freight 
cars. Sympathy with the strikers was 
manifested at various times during the 
night by placing torpedoes upon the 
tracks which ran close by our post. 
These, exploded by passing trains, 
sounded like volleys at close range, 
but the only effect upon us was to keep 
the men on the alert and well prepared 
for any emergency. The morning re- 
port showed twenty-seven officers and 
two hundred and thirty-six men, sixty- 
six per cent. of the whole command, 
which had taken the field at three 
hours’ notice at an unpropitious time.” 

On the evening of August sixteenth, 
General Doyle ordered all the separate 
companies of his brigade except the 
Forty-seventh to Buffalo, and early on 
the morning of the seventeenth all the 
companies ordered except one were on 
duty at Buffalo. The exception was the 
Forty-fifth, at Cortland,and thiscompany 
was delayed in receiving orders by the 
telegraph office being closed. Further 
delay was caused by the action of the De- 
laware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road officials, who, not being involved in 
the strike, were reluctant to forward the 
troops. The company reached Buffalo 
on the evening of the seventeenth. 

The following table, taken from Gen- 
eral Doyle’s report, will show the time 
taken to call the separate companies of 
the Fourth Brigade into service : 




















| Receipt | Time of \Arrived in| Dist., 
| of order.| dep’ ture. | Buffalo. \miles. 
Ist vn Co., | 
Rochester ... .|/10.30 P.M.| 1.00 A.M. 3-00 A.M. 68 
2d Sep. Co., | 
Auburn........ 11.30 P.M.| 4.45 A.M.| 8.25 A.M. 145 
8th Sep. Co., | 
Rochester...... 10.30 P.M.| 1.00 A.M.| 3.00 A M. 68 
13th Sep. Co., | 
Jamestown.....|11.30 P.M.] 3.00 A.M.| 5.20 A.M. go 
25th Sep. Co., 
Tonawanda ...|12,.30 A.M.| 4.30 A.M.) 5.00 A.M. TI 
26th Sep. Co., 
JEICR...cccccces 12.15 A.M.| 4.35 A.M.| 10.30 A.M. 149 
30th Sep. Co., | 
UWEICR.. 500005008 12.15 A.M.| 4.35 A.M.| 10.30 A.M.| 149 
34th Sep. Co., | 
Geneva..... .. 11.00 P.M.) 5.30 A.M. 8.25 A.M.; 120 
41st Sep. Co., 
Syracuse ...... 12.30 A.M.| 3.00 A.M.| 8.25 A.M. 150 
42d Sep. Co., 
Niagara Falls..j12.15 A.M.| 3.00 A.M.| 3.50 A.M. | 23 
43d Sep. Co., 
ee 12.30 A.M.| 3.10 A.M. 5-45 A.M. 7o 
45th Sep. C 
Cortland 8 45 A.M.|11.20A.M.| 8.25 P.M.) 245 
47th Sep. Co , | 
Hornellsville...| 6.30 P.M.| 9.30 P.M.| 1.30 A.M. gr 
48th Sep. Co., 
Oswego....eee- 11.50 P.M.| 3.50 A.M.| 8.25 A.M.| 187 
sth Battery, 
Syracuse..... 2|12.40 A.M.] 5.20 A.M.] 9,00 A.M. 15 




















A more rapid concentration could 
scarcely have been made had all the 
men been sleeping in barracks at the 
time of receipt of order. 

This shows the efficiency of the 
methods adopted in the different com- 
panies of notifying the men when they 
are needed, and the alacrity with which 
orders are obeyed, and is a good index 
of the high state of discipline main- 
tained. 

The regiments in New York City and 
Brooklyn, which were ordered to Buf- 
falo, showed the same promptness in 
assembling for duty that the separate 
companies did. The reports of the 
Colonels, giving detailed accounts of 
their services in Buffalo, are very inter- 
esting, but space does not admit of a 
more detailed account of their experi- 
ences. 

Brig.-Gen. Doyle bears testimony to 
the good work done by the Guard in 
his report, in which he says: “From 
the beginning, the bearing of both 
officers and men commanded universal 
respect from every one. The disci- 
pline was almost perfect, and on the few 
occasions upon which force was im- 
peratively demanded, it was given in no 
uncertain way. Sentry duty was faith- 
fully performed with vigor and without 
any serious result. After a few days 
the sentries were considered with awe 
and respect. None but those engaged 
actively in this tour of duty can form 
any conception of the indignities, abuse, 
personal violence and insults heaped 
upon the men, and I cannot too forcibly 
praise the moderation and self-restraint 
of all. Taking the field as they did, 
without well-defined instructions as to 
their specific duties, this phase of the 
New York National Guardsman cannot 
be too strongly emphasized to his glory.” 

The experience gained during this 
period of active duty in Buffalo has been 
of great advantage to the National 
Guard, and a great deal may be learned 
by the officers from a careful study of 
the reports of the various commanding 
officers. 

Every one learned much concerning 
the care of men in the field, and supply- 
ing them with food. 

A great deal may be learned by con- 
sidering the errors made also, especially 
in regard to guard duty. 

Too much of the guard duty was done 
according to the routine of duty for 
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camp guards, while much fatigue could 
have been saved without detriment to 
the efficiency of the work, and even to 
its increase, by making the guard duty 
more like that of outposts, making use 
of picket posts, supports and reserves, 
and doing away with much marching 
of reliefs and calling of corporals. 

What was done at Buffalo shows 
clearly that the National Guard of New 
York is composed of men who may be 
relied upon for any service the State 
may require of them ; that they have the 
intelligence to rapidly conform to the 
conditions of active service, and that they 
have the knowledge of the fundamental 
portion of a soldier’s education which 
will enable them to do whatever they 
may be called upon to do; and, above all, 
that they are ready at the cost of great 
personal sacrifice to answer any calls of 
the service upon them. 

The only active service performed in 
the State in 1894 was on the occasion of 
a riot in Oswego, July sixteenth. The 
rioters set fire to a large lumber-yard, 
the property of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. At ten o’clock at night the 
sheriff, in the execution of his office, 
called upon Captain A. M. Hall, Forty- 
eighth Separate Company, for assistance 
in preserving order and upholding the 
law. The yards and grounds were at 
the time in possession of a riotous mob 
and a valuable lumber-yard was on fire. 
Captain Hall in thirty minutes sent the 
first platoon of his company to the scene 
of the riot. This platoon of fifty men, 
under Lieutenant Tifft, proceeded in a 
train without lights and was landed, 
without the knowledge of the mob, in 
the yards of the company and in rear of 
the mob. Lieutenant Tifft, with his 
men, took charge of the property and 
held it until the second platoon arrived 
at twelve-thirty a.m. Thus, in half an 
hour from the call for its services, fifty 
members of the company were in full 
possession of the property threatened, 
and in two hours and a half eighty- 
eight men, fully equipped, were on the 
scene. 

The company remained on guard at 
the yards of the Standard Oil Company 
for a week, the average number of men 
present out of one hundred and tour ag- 
gregate being ninety-eight and two- 
thirds, every member of the company 
taking part in the duty except one, who 
was absent from the State. The amount 
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of property at stake in this riot was es- 
timated at eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and probably it would have all 
been destroyed except for the prompt 
action of Captain Hall and his company. 
The money value of the property saved 
on this occasion would cover the ex- 
penses to the State of the entire National 
Guard for a long time. The moral ef- 
fect of such an exhibition of force for 
the protection of society from riot can 
not, however, be estimated. 

During the time the company was on 
duty their rations were purchased under 
the provisions of the order governing 
the issue of rations, and they were 
cooked by the men of the company. 
The company lived well, and at a cost 
of a fraction over forty-three cents per 
day. The field equipment for cooking 
and camping was found satisfactory, 
and the men worked the system with 
ease and facility. Which shows that 
what I have before said is proved by the 
facts : given a well-disciplined company, 
and they will readily conform to the 
conditions surrounding them in active 
service and take care of themselves 
properly in the field. 

The action of the Forty-eighth Com- 
pany on this occasion is worthy of all 
praise. Not a shot was fired by the 


troops, nor was there any disorder or 
bad conduct on their part, and it. is 
pleasant to be able to record that the 
company received the commendation 
not only of their superior officers and 
the people whose property was pro- 
tected, but also of the entire community, 
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and that they stand higher in the esti- 
mation of every one for an unselfish and 
noble performance of a disagreeable 
duty. This duty was at their own 
home, among their own acquaintances, 
yet not for a moment did these men 
hesitate to perform it. Re-enforcements 
were in readiness, the Forty-first Sepa- 
rate Company, at Syracuse, being pre- 
pared to go to the assistance of their 
comrades at Oswego if it had been nec- 
essary. Fortunately, the prompt and 
soldier-like management of Captain 
Hall rendered it unnecessary to cali for 
additional force. 

This occurrence in Oswego, taken in 
contrast with the disastrous results fol- 
lowing the use last summer of irrespon- 
sible deputy-sheriffs and deputy-mar- 
shals in places where no troops were 
available, is sufficient proof of the ne- 
cessity for the existence of a well-organ- 
ized and well-disciplined force of sol- 
diers, sworn to do any duty for the State. 

The prompt, soldierly and effective 
manner in which this riot was quelled 
by the company of the National Guard 
of New York shows that this State pos- 
sesses just such a well-disciplined and 
reliable force as it needs, and the neces- 
sity of keeping that force up to its high 
state of efficiency. 

To what extent New York owes its 
exemption last summer from the riot- 
ous conduct so general throughout the 
country, to its excellent military force, 
can only be conjectured, but that its 
freedom from disorder was largely due 
to that cause is certain. 
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A MARINER’S YARN. 





SHE map of 
“=; Maine has 
always sug- 
gested to me 
a square of 
torn lace or 
a.moth-eaten 
cloth. This 
comparison 
came forcibly 
to mind one hot July afternoon as I 
wheeled along one of its innumerable 
picturesque inlets. The sloping wooded 
banks of the cove, now above me now be- 
low me, presented every shade of green, 
and, intensified in the shifting light of 
a storm that was gathering, were inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

I had just passed through a consider- 
able village and was spinning along a 
shady lane when a sudden turn brought 
into view a tall, grim, weather - worn 
house, perched on the hillside above the 
road. Grass was growing on the win- 
dow sills and bushes spread about the 
door. I was on the lookout for shelter, 
and at that moment my pedal broke. I 
dismounted and thought once of camp- 
ing in the old rookery, but only once, 
for its unwholesome, ghost-like appear- 
ance even in broad daylight made me 
shudder, and I decided to push on to 
some inhabited houses that were now 
in plain sight. 

These houses were a striking feature 
in the landscape.. They were five 
stanch, spacious mansions with great 
barns attached, and were lined up on the 
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bluff, with clean, well kept lawns on 
every side. Away at the end of the row 
was a ship on its building ways ; it was 
nearly finished, and preparations for 
launching were going forward. I rec- 
ognized the place at once qs “Sea Cap- 
tains’ Row,” or, as people in the 
vicinity called it, “The Moorings.” 
Here was the realization of the dream 
of all old sailors—to own a farm and 
build ships—and here five old salts lived 
in peace and prosperity. For fear the 
memories of the sea might grow dim, 
each had embodied some nautical feat- 
ure in the architecture of his house, and 
surmounted it by a huge weather-vane 
that smacked also of the sea. 

The first house had the head-booms of 
a clipper projecting out over the front 
door. The bowsprit served as a flag- 
staff ; from the dolphin-striker hung a 
lantern; from each whisker-boom, a 
gilded sextant. On the cupola of this 
house was a brass ship under full sail, 
pointing the wind. The second house 
had two carved cat-heads to support the 
roof of the porch, and for a wind-vane a 
spouting whale. The third had a study 
built out over the front stoop in the form 
of a pilot-house. There was no doubt 
that the owner was of an investigating 
turn of mind, for on the flag-pole above 
was an immense spy-glass, so balanced 
that it always looked in the eye of the 
wind. The fourth, occupied by old Cap- 
tain Larrabee—of whom it was said that 
he could look a squall out of counte- 
nance—had a deck speaking-trumpet for 
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a weather-cock ; in the mansard was a 
row of windows, the roofs of which were 
the capsized bows of boats. The last 
captain in the row had come to stay, and 
all about this house was an air of com- 
fort ; broad bay windows, in imitation of 
ships’ quarter-galleries, suggested de- 
lightful window-seats. On top of the 
cupola was mounted an anchor, stock 
up, but rigid, for it was repugnant to 
his ideas of the fitness of things to have 
an anchor whirling about at the whim 
of a cat’s-paw. It required no effort 
to imagine this unique settlement a fleet 
of clippers under full sail on a tea-race 
from China. 

I was thinking what a jolly time these 
old mariners must have, building their 
yearly ship, discussing the weather and 
spinning yarns, and how interesting an 
interview with one of them would be, 
when an object on the lawn before 
the center house attracted my attention. 
It was a snow-white figure of a woman, 
more than life-size, in an attitude of ex- 
pectancy. She was leaning forward, 
with her right hand slightly raised, and 
was peering eagerly out from beneath 
the palm of her left. She was not un- 
like the “ Lost Pleiade,” by Rogers. 

At first I thought the statue was of 
marble, but soon discovered that it was 
the wooden figure-head of some old ship. 
The proprietor of the house was sitting 
in a big Manilla chair on the front stoop, 
and I decided on the instant to seek shel- 
terwith him. As I walked up the path, 
pushing my wheel, I discovered a legend 
in brass letters beneath the figure. It 
was, “ The Miser’s Widow.” 

I could not but smile at what seemed 
a joke of the owner. The widow, it 
seemed, was looking for lovers, but not 
in widows’ weeds, for her garments 
would have been more at home in the 
ballet. Her dress, decidedly short, ex- 
posed a pair of well-shaped limbs, her 
bodice was sleeveless and very décolleté, 
no doubt devised by the carver so that 
she could breast the waves. The name, 
“Miser’s Widow,” it occurred to me, 
came from the parsimony of her attire. 

As I approached the house I raised 
my hat in greeting, when immediately 
the old gentleman called out : 

“Ha! ha! young man; attracted by 
the widow ?” 

“Hardly that, Captain; the 
place seemed to invite me.” 
“Yes, yes; very widow-like,” and 
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again he laughed. “Captain Galt, you 
may call me; but won't you take a seat 
here until that squall from the sou’west 
passes? Hello! you have lost some of 
your running gear. Well, tie her up 
under the break of the stoop.” 

While doing this and taking my seat 
I had an opportunity to study the Cap- 
tain. He was past seventy, though he 
appeared barely sixty, a large man, with 
gray side whiskers, a genial countenance 
and a florid complexion that suggested 
a tendency to “double on the tub,” as 
sailor men were wont to say of one who 
could fool the purser out of two tots of 
rum at one serving. His costume was 
Eastern: a baggy suit of pongee, blue 
cummerbund and a soft felt hat, known 
in India asa ¢avai. He was a gentle- 
man captain of the old school, humane 
but strict, the sort that commanded a 
taut, fast ship, with a well-fed and will- 
ing crew. Despite his jovial manner 
there was a touch of seriousness in his 
make-up. 

By way of opening the conversation 
I remarked, “ What a magnificent view, 
Captain.” 

“So all you landsmen say, but you 
would tire of it in a week—it is melan- 
choly, like ‘Hamlet’ with the Prince 
left out.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Itis this way. A beautiful bay, but 
no ships; nothing outward nor home- 
ward bound. The people hereabouts 
look upon it with indifference; they 
have no ventures afloat, no loved ones 
on its treacherous surface seeking for- 
tunes in distant parts of the world; no 
wife nor mother presses her aching 
forehead against the storm - beaten 
panes on black nights and prays that 
the waters may be stilled.” 

“But, Captain,” I said with feeling, 
“are not the people all the happier for 
that ?” 

“They may be but, young man, they 
can’t love the sea, A landsman’s senti- 
ment for the sea is a passing fad ; there 
is no love without fear.” 

The old Captain paused a moment, 
then continued: “ But the ways of the 
sea are mysterious; the guilty escape 
quite as often as the innocent.” As he 
said this his eyes seemed to rest for an 
instant on the wooden figure before us, 
which now in the gray light of the 
storm clouds was the most prominent 
object in the landscape. 
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Seizing this chance I said, “Tell me 
about that figurehead; it must have a 
history.” 

He looked quickly at me as if to be 
satisfied that I was a good listener. 
“Yes, it has a sad one, which, thank 
Heaven, is gradually being lost. I have 
not told that story for years.” 

I very discreetly remained silent. 
The Captain adjusted himself in his 
chair and began: 

“Forty years ago this bay saw much 
more life than now. The winter of ’52 
was a bad one; nearly every week the 
coast was swept by a severe gale; the 
havoc done was astounding, and the 
rocks and headlands were strewn with 
wrecks. In February a furious sou'’- 
wester, mingled with squalls of sleet and 
snow, made that channel there as dan- 
gerous a bit of navigation as a seaman 
might wish to avoid. 

“Near dark on the evening of the six- 
teenth a good-sized brig hove in sight, 
headed for the entrance. The watchers 
along the shoremarkedthatshe wassteer- 
ed skillfully past White Point, though the 
seas were tremendous. It only needed 
a steady hand at the critical moment to 
down the helm and weather Ball Rock. 
Yet through a mistake, bad seamanship, 
or, as many thought, by deliberate in- 
tent, her helm went up and with a 
bound the brig dashed high on Ball 
Rock. The crash of her grounding 
blow was heard on the shore above the 
roar of the storm. For a moment a 
confused mass of timbers and rigging 
was seen, then all was over. Night fell 
fast and dark, but keen-eyed seamen 
watched along the shore. Suddenly 
the cry went up, “ A woman! a woman 
beyond the breakers!” No second cry 
was needed. Three brave, strong men 
launched a dory. It took skill to handle 
a boat in such a sea, but Tom Lowestoff 
held the steering oar, and slowly but 
surely she mounted the tumbling wayes. 
As she neared the white form of the 
woman it seemed to grow in size, and, 
illuminated by the phosphorescent 
waters, became a phantom that raised 
its hand to brush back her streaming 
hair. The woman smiled on Tom 
Lowestoff. The men at the oars saw 
a look of fear spread over his face, they 
heard a wail for help, but they did not 
see an arm reach out as if to seize the 
gunwale of the dory, for with a shriek of 
terror Tom Lowestoff fell in a dead 
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faint, the boat became unmanageable, 
and the next sea sent the great wooden 
figure, which poor Lowestoff had taken 
for a phantom, crashing through the 
dory. Before another boat could be 
manned to go to the rescue that figure- 
head was pitched high on Patten Beach ; 
clinging to her was a man, Captain 
Bondsail, of the wrecked brig, the 
Katherine. 

“For a month afterward nothing was 
seen or heard of the Captain, but the 
figure was stood before the village post- 
office an admired object of interest, for it 
is the work of no mean artist. Then 
old Bondsail, as they called him, came 
back. He was not welcomed by any 
one, for the strange maneuver of the 
brig off Ball Rock had never been ex- 
plained ; those good men had lost their 
lives going to the rescue of the figure- 
head, and Bondsail when found on the 
beach had a cork jacket beneath his shirt. 

“The coolness with which he was 
treated he received as if he deserved it 
and had been so treated all his life. The 
only resentment was a look of hatred that 
said, ‘My time will come some day.’ 
Every line in his beardless face showed 
him to be a man in whom violent pas- 
sions were continually working, only 
held in check for an opportunity of 
revenge. Before the community was 
aware of it he had purchased that old 
house there.”—The Captain pointed to 
the rookery before which I had lost my 
pedal.— He demanded the figure-head. 
The villagers were inclined to refuse 
this, but the law among wreckers is 
plain: he had saved it and by rights it 
was his. A week later it appeared 
with a clean coat of paint before his door. 
Bondsail associated with no one—lived, 
in fact, the life of a hermit, and ere long 
became known as Miser Bondsail, a cir- 
cumstance that served to create a new 
hatred, and men and boys began to tor- 
ment him. The statue, or Old Kate as 
they called her, was occasionally stood 
on her head ; the boys would lie in wait 
till Bondsail went to town for pro- 
visions, then with great glee paint 
stockings on her bare legs, dress her in 
cast-off clothing and paint her cheeks ; 
all of which with muttered curses the 
miser would wash off and give her a 
new coat of white. Sometimes they 
would stand her in the road with a 
basket in her extended hand and a 
placard with the inscription: ‘Give 
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alms; lama miser’s wife.’ Nothing made 
him so furious as to paint stockings, 
shoes and gloves and put an old bonnet 
on her head ; the village wit said it was 
because it taught her expensive, femi- 
nine habits! Gradually it began to be 
noticed that shortly before the approach 
of bad weather the figure would turn on 
its pedestal and look in the direction 
from which the storm was to come. So 
infallible was this that people far and 
near began to look upon the ‘Witch 
Kate’ as a weather prophet. Seamen 
would shake their heads and say, ‘ Ah! 
this will be a dirty night for coasters— 
the Witch Kate is looking seaward !’ 

“The fear of the witch grew day by 
day. Devout Catholics made the sign 
of the cross as they passed her. It was 
whispered, too, that between the hours 
of midnight and two on dark nights the 
witch left her accustomed place. Be- 
lated farmers’ horses were frightened 
by seeing the white form of the witch 
peering out from under her raised hand 
in lonely parts of the road. Cattle 
and sheep were let out of their pasture 
to roam at will. That this white form 
was seen in various lonely spots on dark 
nights there can be no doubt ; my father 
himself saw it on the rocks where the 
toll road enters the deep cut behind 
Sprague’s Wood. 

“People in their homes were not free 
from the terror of her visits and their 
dire consequence. One hour before the 
death of Widow Graham, the watchers 
at her bedside saw distinctly the feat- 
ures of the witch pressed against the 
window-pane. To raise one’s hand and 
assume the attitude of the witch would 
frighten a child into hysterics. Disas- 
ters of all sorts were blamed on the 
witch. Twice within two years wrecked 
seamen swore that upon the night of 
the wreck they saw the Witch Kate 
swimming in the water before them, 
beckoning with her raised hand, and as 
she sank out of sight the vessel struck. 

“The quiet country hereabouts was 
almost in a panic, and a meeting was held 
and three men selected to burn Kate. 
With whiskey to brace them and a 
bucket of tar they went forth one moon- 
light night. Upon nearing the house, 
caution was necessary, for the shadow 
of Bondsail in the position of leaning 
over a table was thrown by a dim light 
on the curtain of his favorite room. The 
work of tarring the figure had scarcely 
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begun when with a shrill laugh the 
form of Kate appeared in the clump of 
trees to their left. Stricken with fright 
they turned and ran, upsetting the tar, 
which immediately took fire. One of the 
bolder had the courage to look back— 
only once, for he saw not one but a 
dozen witches dancing in the flickering 
light of the blazing tar. The next day 
the witch was the same spotless white. 

“Shortly before this I had made my 
last voyage and took my father’s place 
in this house. I began to study the 
habits of the miser, who had now been 
here seven years. In fact, I built that 
pilot-house over the door and mounted 
a long glass to be able to see all that 
happened at Bondsail’s. Nocturnal ex- 
cursions of the witch became less fre- 
quent, and some began even to laugh at 
their former fears. Other and wiser 
ones shook their heads and said, ‘No 
good can come from that old miser and 
his wooden witch of a wife!’ 

“The croakers were right ; one morn- 
ing late in March the word ‘murder’ 
was on the lips of every one. A strange 
man had been found crushed to death 
beneath the figurehead of the brig 
Katherine. 

“ The crowd that had gathered on the 
spot were full of theories as to how he 
had met his death—whether through 
accident, witchcraft or murder; but 
nothing was disturbed until the con- 
stable had carefully scrutinized every- 
thing, making also numerous measure- 
ments, with the assistance of the doctor, 
who took away with him the dead 
stranger for further examination. The 
premises were searched as-well as the 
house, Bondsail apparently aiding them. 
He stated several times that he had 
heard nothing and seen nothing until 
some one had knocked at his door and 
given the alarm. There was not much 
blood about, which was explained by 
the fact that it had rained during the 
night. I thought I detected a disturb- 
ance of the soil, as if something had been 
dragged from near the house to the 
spot where the body lay. In the pock- 
ets of the victim were found some 
English gold, a little silver, a sheet of 
note-paper and a flat pocket-bottle con- 
taining a little whiskey. The general 
opinion was that while half drunk the 
stranger had attempted some prank. 
Losing his balance, he had fallen back- 
ward and pulled the figure upon him. 




















As it fell, the upraised hand crushed in 
his forehead, causing almost immediate 
death. The position of the figure and 
the body pointed clearly to this solution. 

“For three days the vicinity was all 
excitement and indignation that the au- 
thorities did nothing. Then the con- 
stable arrested Bondsail for the murder 
of the unknown man. At this time a 
second and more searching examination 
was made, in which I assisted. Two 
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the death was accidental. During these 
experiments Bondsail was much agi- 
tated. People came from every quarter 
to see the miser murderer and his 
strange wooden accomplice. 

“When the trial began the crowds 
that fought for entrance to the court- 
room was many times the capacity of 
the whole building. Disappointed ones 
had, however, the satisfaction of seeing 
the manacled murderer and the white 





CAPTAIN GALT. 


days later the constable s wagon again 
appeared, and the white figure was taken 
away and locked in the next cell to the 
miser. Previous to the arrest of the 
figure, Bondsail had been in a wild 
state of nervousness; but the jailer 
noticed that he now quieted down. For 
eight months this strange pair lived side 
by side in their iron cells. Kate was 
many times taken out into the hall and 
subjected to numerous indignities, such 
as being weighed, thumped and meas- 
ured, twisted and turned, with the turn- 
key taking the part of the murdered man, 
all to demonstrate the possibility that 


figurehead borne by four men to the 
court-room. 

“In opening the trial the prosecution 
said they would prove the guilt of the 
prisoner beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

“Tn the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses, the line of the defense was evi- 
dent. They wished to show that the 
history of the prisoner, previous to the 
wreck of the brig Katherine, was un- 
known ; that his affection for the figure- 
head of his last ship, amounting almost 
to a mania, was natural—it had saved 
his life. The prisoner, since he had 
been with them, had lived a quiet life, 
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molesting no one, though sorely tried 
by numerous tormentors. A stranger, 
excited by drink and the wild stories 
told of the prisoner and the witchcraft 
of the figurehead of his lost ship, had 
attempted to play some trick, and had 
been crushed under the image. The 
money found in his pockets showed the 
prisoner had not robbed the man. Had 
the drunkard been attacked by the pris- 
oner there would have been 
some evidence of a struggle, 
and the body would not have 
been found crushed beneath 
the image. It was but another 
instance of the evils of strong 
drink. 

“The prosecution, on the 
other hand, proved by circum- 
stantial and positive evidence 
that Mark Larkins met his 
death by a blow on the temple, 
without bloodshed, given by 
the prisoner within four feet of 
the front door of the prisoner’s 
house, that he was then dragged 
to the place where discovered. 
The hole in the forehead, ap- 
parently made by the hand of 
the image, was made an hour 
at least after death. 

“The skull of the victim was 
shown the jury. The English 
gold found in the pockets of 
Larkins corresponded to goid 
found in the house of the pris- 
oner. There was no piece of a 
recent date. The whiskey flask 
was not the one sold the mur- 
dered man in the village. Ef- 
forts had been made to find the 
original, but, as it proved, the 
number and variety of empty 
whiskey bottles to be found on 
Maine roadsides would only 
cause further confusion. The 
sheet of paper found on the 
murdered man proved to have 
been one of two sheets. On the 
upper sheet a note had been 
written with a hard pencil; the impres- 
sion made on the under sheet had been 
deciphered by an expert and read as fol- 
lows: ‘Your name is not Bondsail. 
You are in hiding. I know why the 
passenger on the You have his 
money. Your wife starved to death. 
May be you know why the Katherine 
was lost. Youhavemoney. My price isa 
big one. Youknowme. Mark Larkins.’ 
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“The reading of this visibly excited 
the prisoner and he shook violently, but 
the trial proceeded. 

“The initials M. L.were found tattooed 
on the arm of the dead man. 

“The mysterious appearance of the 
witch in out-of-the-way places was the 
prisoner himself, cressed in white, with 
a white mask. The mask was shown 
the jury. These nocturnal excursions 





‘“THEY TURNED AND RAN.” (. 476.) 

were done to frighten and terrorize the 
people in revenge for their treatment of 
him. ‘The figure on these occasions was 
often taken into the house. The image 
of the prisoner thrown on the curtain at 
night was an effigy. 

“ As each fresh villainy was disclosed. 
the nerve of the prisoner weakened ; at 
each examination of the image or even 
the mention of it he was all alert. 


















“Near the end of the fifth day, when 
the evidence seemed already over- 
whelming, the prosecuting attorney 
turned suddenly to the judge and said : 
‘Your Honor, we have now to offer as a 
witness that statue! It has been no- 
ticed for the past six months that the 
mere mention of her causes the prisoner 
to become agitated ; his conduct for the 
past few years has been rigidly ana- 
lyzed, and as a result of this study we 
propose now in the presence of the jury 
to search the figurehead of the brig 
Katherine” Two men armed with 
hammer and chisel started toward the 
figure. 

“* Look ! look!’ was whispered from 
one to another in the crowded court- 
room. The prisoner’s face was a study 
of mingled anger and fright ; he trem- 
bled in every nerve. Suddenly, with a 
shriek of agony, he sprang from the box 
and made a dash at the men. When 
the constable seized him he fought like 
a demon. Four men struggled with 
him until at last the paroxysm of rage 
had left him ; then, weak as a child, he 
was put back in the box, where he sat 
rubbing his hands and moaning pite- 
ously. In half an hour the men work- 
ing on the figure had discovered the 
secret, and from a panel-covered hole in 
the wood that formed the back support, 
was taken fifteen thousand dollars in 
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English bonds, five hundred dollars in 
gold, three hundred dollars in bank- 
notes and twenty-three valuab!: dia- 
monds. Turning to the judge the pros- 
ecutor said, ‘Your Honor, the case for 
the prosecution is closed.’ 

“The prisoner had collapsed ; the de- 
fense refused to take further action ; in 
twenty minutes the jury returned a ver- 
dict of guzlty. A few days later Bond- 
sail confessed to the murder. Five 
weeks later a selected crowd had gath- 
ered about the scaffold in the jail yard 
to see the miser pay the penalty of the 
law for the murder of Mark Larkins. 
With faltering steps he walked out upon 
the fatal trap. As he raised his eyes a 
look of horror spread over his pale feat- 
ures, and quivering with fear he whis- 
pered hoarsely to the hangman, ‘Quick ! 
quick! the black:cap!’ Directly be- 
fore him was the jail window, and star- 
ing through its iron bars, shading her 
eyes with her hand, was the figurehead 
of the brig Katherine. 

“No heirs being found, the money was 
used to build and endow the Katherine 
Home for Seamen’s Widows in the town 
of B The figurehead was sold 
at auction and bids ran high. It was 
knocked down to me at five hundred 
and ten dollars. Young man, I see the 





Witch Kate is turning to the North— 
the storm is over.” 
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In Outinc for November was given a map, pointing out Lenz's route from the borders 
of Burma to Erzerum. It was at that time hoped that he had safely passed through 
Armenia. It is now, however, ascertained that he never reached Erzerum He has onl 
been traced to the Delibaba Pass. His last letter and the MSS. of his journey theomah 
India reached this office June 1st. Search for him was begun by OuTiINncG in August 
by correspondence, and by direct agents, in the field, early in October. The disturbed 
conditions of Armenia have much embarrassed OvurTING in its investigations, but an ex- 
pedition is fitting out to take the field if those now searching shall fail to discover the 
whereabouts of Lenz. All information concerning this special expedition will be given to 
the public when the facts shall warrant it Publicity to a very great degree endangers 
a successful issue of the search for Lenz. Provisions have been made to complete the task 
set himself by Lenz, if another must finish this world tour awheel. 
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FRANK G, LENZ. 


THE missionary has proven himself, in many 
instances, the best advance ard of modern 
civilization. He has been the most efficient 
agent in breaking the paths for commerce and 
has made straight the way for Occidental en- 
terprise in the dark spots of this world. To- 
day OutTinc is looking to the missionary for 
the most efficient help in its endeavor to rescue 
Frank G. Lenz from the hands of brigands. 

The uncertainty which hangs about the fate 
of this plucky young fellow has awakered a 
widespread interest, not only among bicyclists, 
but among all who delight to see in American 
youth the spirit of hardihood and adventure. 

If ever any American youth was endowed 
with these qualities, Lenz was such an one. He 
never knew fear in the sight of danger. His 
many strange experiences during his perilous 
journeyings of the past two years and a half 
are in evidence. Thomas Stevens’ world tour 
awheel, great as was its accomplishment, fades 
beside the achievements of Frank G. Lenz. 

OutinG does not propose to leave undecided 
the fate of such a worthy character, if it be in 
the power of human agency to recover him, liv- 
ing or dead. 

The investigations so far carried on through 
natives, missionaries, and our own agents now 
in the field, have clearly revealed the fact that 
Lenz traveled within less than eighty miles of 
Erzerum. The limitation of the territory in 





which he is missing is, therefore, pretty well 
established. 
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The extreme inclemency of the weather, and 
the depth of the snow at this season of the year 
in that portion of Armenia, has caused the 
European government commission appointed, 
to postpone their inquiries into the alleged 
Armenian outrages until April. The Turkish 
Government has just issued an order that no 
strangers shall be allowed to pass beyond Er- 
zerum, except at their own peril; yet OuTING 
continues its work unbroken, and will go on 
through its agents, native, European and Amer- 
ican, until its efforts shall be rewarded with 
some satisfactory results 

It is to be regretted that the press took up this 
case and thus made public much that should 
never have been revealed. There is every 
reason to believe that the Turkish Government 
is carefully scrutinizing all the correspondence 
that passes from its territory, and that its 
agents report promptly any steps taken by 
strangers within that much-disturbed territory 
where Frank G. Lenz was last heard from. 

J. H. Worman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH. 


Having failed to obtain the co-operation of 
the Boston Athletic Association and the Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, in promoting 
an international contest, the New York Athletic 
Club sent the following letter : 


“NEW YORK, December 11, 1894. 
“Hon. SECRETARY LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB, STAM- 
FORD BRIDGE, FULHAM, LONDON, S. W. 

“* Dear Sir: At a meeting ‘of the Board of Governors 
of this club, held on the evening of November 27, 1894, 
upon the recommendation of the Athletic Committee, 
it was resolved that this club extend an invitation to 
the London Athletic Club to send a team of English 
athletes to New York to compete in a series of games 
to be held under the auspices of this club, and that the 
secretary be instructed to correspond with the secre- 
tary of the London Athletic Club to that end. 

“Tn advising you of the formal action of the Board 
I may say that it is the idea of the committee and of 
the Board that the competing teams referred to should 
be composed of members of the London Athletic Club 
on the one hand and the New York Athletic Club on 
the other, and that if it is not considered feasible for 
any reasun that your club should send a team of its 
own members, that a visiting team, composed of such 
English athletes as you might consider representative, 
should be gotten up under your auspices for the pur- 
pose above indicated. 

‘The invitation is presented for your consideration, 
and I trust that your club will be enabled to accept the 
same. Should the proposition be favorably enter- 
tained, I should be glad to hear from you as to the 
conditions upon which such visiting team can be 
brought over, and also any suggestions in regard to 
the payment of their expenses and other details con- 
nected with the trip, which, however, must not in any 
way conflict with either the E nglish or American ama- 
teurrules. Trusting to hear from you favorably at an 
early date, I remain, by? A respectfully yours, 

“* JOHN C. GULICK, Secretary.” 


This letter was san in London, Decem- 
ber 19th, and considered at a meeting of the 
Committee of the London Athletic Club, held 
ory Ist, at which time the following reso- 
utions were adopted : 


‘“*y, That this meeting receive the challenge of the N. 
Y. A. C.to the L. A.C. with unanimous approval, and 
request the honorary Secretary to endeavor to ar- 
range for ateam of members of the L. A. C. to go to 
New York in the month of May (if that date be agree- 
able to the N. Y. A. C.), and to report the result to an 
early meeting of this committee. Also that the N. Y. 
A. C. be assured that every effort will be made to 
select a suitable team, and that a further communica- 
tion will be made to them as soon as possible. 

“2, That the honorary Secretary be requested to 
send a copy of resolution No. 1. to the N. Y. A.C. and 
to arrange with that club as to the expenses of the 
visiting team and the events of the competition.” 


The above-mentioned ‘further communica- 
tion,” received in New York City, January gth, 
was as follows: 


“LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB, STAMFORD BRIDGE 
GROUNDS, FULHAM, S. W., LONDON, Jan. 2, 1805.— 
JOHN C. GULICK, EsQ., SECREIARY OF THE NEW 
YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 104 WEST FIFTY - FIFTH 
STREET, NEW YORK.—Dear Sir: Lhavethe pleasure of 
acknowledging the receipt of your letter of —. 1r,and 
informing you that the same has been laid before my 
committee, which met yesterday evening for its con- 
sideration. 

“I am requested to acquaint you with the cordial re- 
ception by my committee of your invitation made on 
behalf of the N. Y. A. C. toan athletic contest with a 
club team of the London Athletic Club, and to assure 
you that it will give us great pleasure if we can bring 
to a successful issue a friendly contest between our 
clubs, such as your letter briefly indicates. 

““As far as our information goes onthis side we 
gather that the months of June, July and August (and 
perhaps September) would for various reasons be un- 
suited for the proposed meeting, and as our own 


championship meeting will be held in the first week of 
July, and as some of our representing members will be 
competing then and others will be engaged in their 
Studies at our universities and elsewhere, the time at 
which sucn meeting can be held is an important factor 
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in the consideration of the arrangement, and, we fear, 
may not beeasily overcome. However, to save time, I 
am directed to suggest that a date not later than the 
middle of May or early in October would probably suit 
us best, and to ask you to inform me by next mail 
whether either of the months named is better than the 
other, considering all the circumstances. Inthe event 
of there being little or no preference on your part we 
should take it that we might be allowed to select such 
time as we found would best enable us to bring a 
representative team. The final settiement of this point, 
however, must remain open until I hear trom you, and 
from those members of my club with whom Tam now 
in communication on the subject of the proposed meet- 
ing. 

Ry presume the events to be decided would be as fol- 
lows: 100 yards, 120-yards hurdles, 440 yards, half a 
mile, 1 mile, 3 miles, high jump, long jump, 16-lb. shot 
(or hammer). 

“As to your remarks on the question of exrenses, it 
is felt by my committee that we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to make a suggestion, having at the moment no 
accurate personal knowledge of the probable expenses 
of sucha trip, but I may say at once that I see no 
chance of being able to select a team to pay its own 
expenses, and the club has no funds available for such 
an outlay as would be necessitated by the visit of, sa 
twelve men, to be away from home four weeks. y 
committee wish me to ask you if you can make a sug- 
gestion on this point. 

“We should bring none but those who are dona fide 
members of the L.A.C., and it would, of course, be 
mutually agreed that all proceedings should be car- 
ried out in conformity with the rules of the A.A.A., 
England, and the National A.A. of America. 

“I send inclosed a copy of the resolutions passed by 
my committee, and would thank you to favor me with 
two copies of the rules of the National Athletic Asso- 
ciation of America, which I understand to be the 
designation of your ruling body, and two copies of the 
rules of your club, governing the ‘ amateur’ definition 
of the games. 

“With kind regards, and awaiting your further 
communication, I am, i faithfully, 

S. K. HOLMAN, Hon. Sec.” 


In answer to this letter the New York Ath- 
letic Club sent the following cablegram : 

“September suits N.Y.A.C. According to our chal- 
lenge, which see, L.A.C. can strengthen its team from 
other clubs. N.Y.A.C. would like eleven events: 100 
—_. 220 yards, 440 yards, half mile, five mile, 120-yards 

urdles, running high jump, putting shot, re dca 
broad en and hammer. If L.A.C. not satisfied, 
some of these events can be dropped. 'N Y.A.C. bears 
all expensestrip English team. 

The newly-elected Board of Governors of the 
New York Athletic Club held their first meet- 
ing January 15th, and after full and free discus- 
sion, adopted the following resolution : 

“That the Athletic Committee be empowered to 
make all arrangements with reference to the interna- 
tional contest between this club and the London Ath- 
letic Club, and that the expenses be deducted from the 
appropriation to the Athletic Committee.’ 

Subsequently the Athletic Committee pre- 
pared and mailed a letter to the London Ath- 
letic Club, but it was intended to keep its con- 
tents secret until after its arrival in England. 
Individual members of the committee stated 
that the letter covered all details necessary for 
the consummation of the match ; that it named 
September 21st as the date of the international 
contest ; that it invited the English team to re- 
main in America three weeks as the guests of 
the New York Athletic Club, with the under- 
standing that during those three weeks the visit- 
ors would compete only in games held under 
the auspices of that club; that the visiting par- 
4 should be limited to fifteen men; that the 

ew York Athletic Club would pay all the trav- 
eling expenses ; that the match should be Lon- 
don Athletic Club versus New York Athletic 
Club, and not All England against All Ameri- 
ca; and that the programme should include 
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eleven events: 100 yards, 220 yards, 440 yards, 
half-mile, one mile and three (or five) miles runs, 
120 yards hurdle race, running high jump, run- 
ning broad jump, putting the shot, and throw- 
ing the hammer. 


A PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONTEST, 

At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America, 
to be held in New York City, February 23d, 
University of Pennsylvania will propose that a 
team of eighteen athletes, selected from the 
placed men in the annual intercollegiate cham- 
pionship meeting, May 25th, shall be sent to 
England to compete against a similar team 
chosen from the English Universities All de- 
tails, such as time, place, programme, and the 
consent of the English athletes, will be consid- 
ered at a later date. 


AMATEUR HIGH JUMPERS WHO HAVE CLEARED SIX 
FEET. 
OuTiNG received, several weeks ago, the fol- 
lowing letter : 


University OF CALIFORNIA, Dec. 7, 1894. 
EpiTor oF OuTINc— 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly let me know the 
names and records of the men who have cleared 
over six feet in the running high jump? , Also, 
how many cf these men who have of recent 

ears cleared six feet are at the present still tak- 
ing an active part in athletics, and oblige, 
Epwarp M. BAcHELDER, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


It would be impossible to furnish an absolute- 
ly complete and accurate answer to Mr. Bach- 
elder’s first question. M J. Brooks jumped 6 
ft. 2% in. in England, April 7, 1876, and W. B. 
Page cleared 6 ft. 4in in America, October 7, 
1887. Since these dates, in either country, six 
feet has been so far below the best amateur 
record that jumps of that height did not attract 
especial attention and frequently escaped pub- 
lication, particularly when, as sometimes hap- 

ened the athlete who cleared six feet in a 

andicap failed to get either first, second or 
third place in the competition, and consequent- 
ly was omitted from the official summaries, 
which customarily include only the first three 
men in each event, 

Ireland is a famous nursery of jumpers, but 
the reports of Irish amateur athletic meetings 
which reach this country are meager and de- 
fective. It is altogether probable that Irish 
amateurs have several times cleared six feet at 
games whose results have not been published 
in America. 

Beginning in those early days when the run- 
ning high jump record on either side the Atlan- 
tic was under five feet, a thorough search 
through amateur athletic annals, down to the 
present day, furnishes the following statistics : 
M. J. Brooks, Oxford University, England: 

6ft.—English amateur championship sports, in 1876. 

6 ft. 24 in.—Oxford-Cambridge sports, Lillie Bridge 

rounds, London, April 7, 1876. 
P. Davin, Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland: 

6 ft.—Thurles, Ireland, June 25, 1879. 

6 ft. a6 in —Kilkenny, Ireland, July 15, 1879. 

6 ft. 2% in.—Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, July 5, 1880. 

6 ft. Monas eravan, Ireland, Sept. 21, 1880. 

6ft. %in.—English amateur championship sports, 

Birmingham, July 16, 1881. 
6 ft. 1 in——Irish amateur championship sports, Dub- 
lin, August 19, 1882. 


J. W. Parsons, Fettesian-Lorettian A. C., England: 
6ft. 4% in.—English amateur championship sports, 
Lillie Bridge. London, June 30, 1883. 
G. W. Rowdon, Teignmvuuth Football Club, England: 
6 ft.—English amateur championship meeting, Stour- 
: bridge, July 2, 1887. 
6 ft. 2 in. —Paignton, Aug. 20. 1887. 
. Mr. Rowdon subsequently made several remarkable 
jumps, including a disputed performance of 6 feet 534 
inches, but he became a and we have been 
unable to learn if any of these other jumps were made 
before he deserted the amateur ranks. 
W. B. Page, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. Pa: 
6 ft. 4 in.—University of Pennsylvania sports, May 


: 14, 1885. 

6 ft. 4% in.—University of Pennsylvania sports, May 
22, 1886. 

6 ft. 34 in —Brooklyn A. A. games, May 31, 1886. 

6 ft.—Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy games, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 1886. 

6ft. %in.—Warren Athletic Club games, Wilming- 
ton, Del., May 7, 1887. 

6 ft. rin.—University of Pennsylvania games, May 
14, 1887. 

6 ft. 1% in.—Pennsylvania State Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association games, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 21, 1887. 

6 ft. 2 in.—Brooklyn Athletic Association games, May 


30, 1887. 

6 ft.—English amateur championship meeting, Stour- 

ridge, July 2, 1887. 
6 ft. 1 in.—Hastings and St. Leonards Cricket Club 
. games, Hastings, England, July 20, 1887. 

6ft.rin.—London A. C. games, Stamford Bridge, 
London, July 21, 1887. 

6ft.11n.—Private Banks’ sports, Catford Bridge, 
London, July 23, 1887. 

6 ft. 1% in.—Gelic sports, Tralee, Treland, Aug. 1, 1887. 

6 ft. 34% in.—Stourbridge Cricket Club sports, Eng- 
land, August 15, 1887. 

6 ft. 1 in.—Grassmere, England, August 18, 1887. 

6 ft.—Birchfield Harriers games, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, August 20, 1887. 

6 ft. 2% in.—Eastbourne, England, A*:gust 24, 1887. 

6 tt. 2% in.—Manhattan A. C. games, New York City, 

: September 10, 1887. 

6ft.%in.—Amateur championship meeting, New 
York City, September 17, 1887. 

6 ft. 4 in.—Canadian amateur champions. , meeting, 
Toronto, Ont., September 24, 1c 

6 ft. 4 in.—Exhibition on University of Pennsyfvania 
grounds, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 7, 1887. 

6 ft.—Manhattan A. C. games, October 8, 1887. 

6 ft. 1% in.—University of Pennsylvania games, Octo- 
ber, 22, 1887. 

6 ft.—Ford’s Opera House, Baltimore, Md., December 


16, a. 
c ft.—Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., January 


23, 1 « 
6 ft.—Rockaway Hunting Club games, Cedarhurst, 
1, May 12, 1888. 
6 ft. 2% in.—Exhibition at Miner's Academy, Win- 
chester, Va., May 22, 1888. 
6 ft. 24 in.—Highland A.C. games, Roxborough, Pa., 
June 30, 1888. 
R. Conway, Killmallock, Ireland: 
6 ft. Y% in.—Killmallock, August 21, 1886. 
jumped in his bare feet. 
P. J. Kelly, Cree, Ireland: 
6 ft. 134 in.—Geelic sports, Tralee, Ireland, August 1, 


Conway 


1887. 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., Harvard University: 
6 ft. 2% in.—South Armory, Boston, Mass., February 


14, 1891. 

6 ft.—Intercoliegiate championship games, Berkeley 
Oval, New York City, May 30, 1891. 

6 ft. % in.—Intercoliegiate championship games, Man- 
hattan Field, New York City, May 30, 


1892. 
6 ft. 4 in.—South Armory, Boston, Mass., March 11, 


1803. 
A. Nickerson, New York Athletic Club: 
6 ft. 144 in.—New York A. C. games, Travers Island, 
New York, oo 13, 1891. 
6 ft.—Championships of Metropolitan Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, at Manhat- 
tan Field, September 17, 1891. 
6ft. 1 1-16 in.—Canadian amateur championship meet- 
ing, Rosedale, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 26, ’or. 
6 ft. % in.—Ninth Regiment Armory, New York City, 
December 28, 1891. 
J. M. Ryan, Dublin, Ireland: : 
6 ft. 4% in.—Irish amateur championship meeting, 
Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, June 20, 1891. _ 
6 ft. 24 in.—English amateur championship meeting, 
Northampton, July r, 1893. 
6 ft. 3% in.—Neenagh, Ireland, August 5, 1894 ~ 
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H. M. Hallock, Manhattan Athletic Club: 
6 ft.—London A. C. games, Stamford Bridge grounds, 
London, Ergland, July 11. 1801. 
6 ft. % in.—Manhattan A. C. games, New York City, 
September 26, 1891. 
H. Herrick, Manhattan Athletic Club: 
6 ft. 2in.—New York Athletic Club games, Travers 
Island, N. ¥Y., October 18, 1892. 
6 ft. 2% in.—New York Athletic Club games, Travers 
Island, N. Y., June 3, 1893. 
Norman T. Leslie, University of Pennsylvania: 
6 ft. 1 in—Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 18, 1893 
6 ft. 1in.—Bank Clerks’ Athletic Association games, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 1, 1894. 
Michael F. Sweeney, Xavier Athletic Association: 
6ft.—Manhattan Athletic Club games, New York 
City, May 30, 1892. 
6 ft.—New York A. C. games, Travers Island, New 
York, June 11, 1892. 
6 ft. % in.—Championships of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
New York City, September 10, 1892. _ 
6 ft. 1 in.—Manhattan A. C. games, New York City, 
September 17, 1892. 
6 ft. 1% in.—Canadian amateur championship meet- 
ing, Montreal, Que., September 24, 1892. 
6 ft.—Amateur championship meeting, New York 
City, October 1, 1892. 
6 ft. 44% in—New York A. C. games, Travers Island, 
ew York, October 8, 1892. 
6 ft. 2% in.—Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Feb 11, 1893. 
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6 ft. 3in.—Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1893. 

6 ft. 2in.—Exhibition, Twenty-third Regiment Ar- 
mory, New York City, April 1, 1893. 

6 ft. 1 in.—World’s Fair games, Chicago, Lll., Septem- 
ber 14, 1893. 

6 ft —Amateur championship meeting, Chicago, IIL, 
September 16, 1893. 

6 ft. 3% in.—Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., Febru- 
ary 10, 1894. 

6 ft. 3% in.—St. Mary’s A. A. gymnasium, Boston, 
Mass., February 12, 1894. . 

6 ft.—Bank Clerks’ A. A. games, Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 1, 1804. 

6ft.—Amateur championship meeting, Travers Is- 
land, New York. September 15, 1894. 

P. C. Stingel, Boston Athletic Association: 

6 ft.—Boston A. A. games, Irvington Oval, April 21, 


1894. 
E. W. Goff, New Jersey Athletic Club 
6 ft.—Individual all-around championship meeting, 
Bergen Point, N J., July 4, 1894. 
6 ft. 43 in—New York A.C. games, Travers Island, 
_ New York, September 22, 1894. 
Martin O’Brien, Ireland: 
6 ft. 3 in —Kildorrey, Ireland, October 8, 1894 
It is impossible to say just how many of these athletes 
are likely to compete herecfter Leslie, Sweeney, 
Goff, Stingel, Fearing and O'Brien certainly will. 
Nickerson, Hallock, Ryan and Herrick, are alive and 
well, and young enough to compete, but their inten- 
tions have not been announced. W. B. CURTIs. 


FOOTBALL. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Stanford University vs. University of Califor- 
nia.—The annual game between the two Cali- 
fornian Universities was played at the Haight 
street grounds, San Francisco, November 29, 
1894. The crowd watching the game was very 
large, numbering about 15,000 Both teams 
played a hard, fast game, and the only score 
was made in acuriousway Ransome, of Cali- 
forniaytiade a hard kick, but before the ball 
had g>ne far Downing, the Stanford captain, 
got in frontof it and it rebounded twenty or 
more yards. Cochran rushed after it and fell 
upon it over the line, making a touchdown. 
From this Kennedy kicked a goal. 

During the second half the University of 
California made determined efforts to score, and 
several times were near the Stanford goal, but 
without success. Score: Stanford, 6; Univer- 
sity of California,o. The victory was largely 
due to the careful coaching of Walter Camp. 

Stanford University vs. Chicago University.— 
The first match was played on Christmas Day. 
The Stanford men were considerably heavier, 
and appeared in better physical condition than 
their opponents. 

During the first half Stanford played an ex- 
cellent defensive game, tackled hard and low, 
and did good team work. But her offensive 
game was comparatively weak, so that the first 
half ended without any score on either side. 
During the second half Stanford’s defense was 
weaker, and Chicago piayed a rushing game. 
Soon Chicago kicked a goal, and not long after 
another. Repeatedly Chicago went through 
the Stanford line. Toward the close of the 
game Frankenheimer succeeded in making a 
touchdown, so that the score stood: Chicago, 
24; Stanford, 4. 

The Stanford men seemed to play a less for- 
ward game than the visitors, and during the 
second half their defense was weak, as they lost 
heart when the game began to go against them. 

Stanford University vs. Chicago University.— 
The teams of these two Universities met for the 
secgisi time, at Los Angeles, December 2gth. 
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The weather was dull and the ground wet and 
soft. The Chicago team. being lighter than the 
Stanford and playing a faster and more open 
game, were thus at a disadvantage. 

Kennedy kicked off for Stanford, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour Spalding made a good 
run round the left end, gaining several yards. 
Frankenheimer and Kennedy bucked Chicago’s 
rush line, and Kennedy gained a touchdown, and 
from it kicked a goal. After this Chicago put 
its fast man, Lamay, in Yundt’s ee at right 
end and played a quick game, Nicols, aided 
by splendid interference. gaining 25 yards. 

During the second half Chicago gained con- 
siderably by bucking the center and by wedges. 
After some back and forth play Kennedy made 
a fine run, and Reynolds and Harrelson made 
further gains. By revolving wedges the ball 
was brought to Chicago’s 5-yard line, and Ken- 
nedy was pushed across it. He scored a touch- 
down, and from it kicked agoal. Gale, Down- 
ing and Nicols played hard to gain a point for 
Chicago, and Hirschberger twice tried to kick 
a goal from the field, but without success. The 
game thus ended in a victory for Stanford, with 
a score of 12 too. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 spectators were pres- 
ent, and were delighted at the victory of the 
Californian University, which was due chiefly to 
superior weight, utilized in wedges and mass- 
plays, and in bearing down the interference of 
their opponents. 

Reliance Atl letic Club vs. University of Chi- 
cago.—The turd game of the visiting team was 
played at Oakland, California, New Year’s Day. 

B. Oliver kicked off for the Reliance team. 
Hirschberger caught the ball, and, with the aid 
of splendid interference, made a good run be- 
fore he was stopped. Chicago gained some 
ground by bucking. Then Walton got round 
the left end, and regained all the lost ground. 
Then Clemens ran round the Chicago right 
end, gaining thirty yards. Hirschberger was 
disabled, and Yundt played as his substitute. 
After a splendid run, Clemens rolled over the 
line, and scored a touchdown. Frick punted 

















it out to Wyckoff, and Oliver easily kicked the 
goal. After this the game became very fast 
and furious. Walton and Clemens made runs, 
and, after some wedge-plays, Allen, of Chicago, 
bucked right through the Reliance line, and 
Wyant continued the run. Then the ball was 
assed back to Lamay, who threw it over to 
wing, but Ewing unluckily slipped on the wet 
grass. Walton made another fine run, B. Oliver 
retired, and his brother, Marion, took his place. 
The second half was very keenly fought, and 
there wasa good deal. of rough play, but neither 
side was able toscore. The game ended in a 
victory for the Reliance Club. Score, 6 too. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST, 


There has been much discussion as to the 
championship of the Middle West Michigan’s 
victory over Cornell was a hard earned one, 
and rated their eleven high, but their weakness 
in the Thanksgiving game with Chicago, when 
they won by the narrow margin of 6 to 4, sug- 
gests that Cornell must have been out of con- 
dition when they met Michigan and were so 
badly defeated. Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota form a distinct group at the head of the 
list of Middle West elevens, the question of 
supremacy between Wisconsin and Michigan 
being unsettled. 

The question of an ‘* All-Western Eleven,” or 
an eleven picked from the Middle West institu- 
tions of learning, has been much discussed and 
itis with some misgiving that I venture to 
name ateam. Inchoosing men, I have consid- 
ered Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Purdue, 
Illinois, Chicago, Northwestern and Lake For- 
est. No doubt there are individuals in some of 
the minor college teams who might be worthy 
of consideration, but none of them have met any 
of the larger teams and consequently they have 
not given an exhibition of their real standing. 
The eleven would be made up as follows: 

Center—Kull, Wisconsin. 

Guards—Harding, Minnesota; Jacobs, Wis- 
consin. 

j Tackles—Dalrymple, Minnesota ; Villa, Mich- 
igan. 

Ends—Senter, Michigan ; Dalrymple, Minne- 
sota. 

_ Quarterback and captain—Lyman, Wiscon- 


sin, 

Halfbacks — Karel, Wisconsin; Buschman, 
Purdue. 

Fullback—Richards, Wisconsin. 

Substitutes—Smith, Michigan, or Gaut, IIli- 
nois; Beebe, Illinois; Henninger, Michigan ; 
Alward, Purdue ; Harrison, Minnesota; Baird, 
Michigan; Hotchkiss and Baum, Illinois; 
Ewing, Chicago; Ferbert, Michigan ; Cutler, 
Minnesota. 

Some would give center to Smith, Michigan, 
but I am inclined to think that Kull, Wisconsin, 
is the better man. He has less weight than 
Smith, but is large enough and is very power- 
ful, follows the ball closely and is a fine tackler. 
Gaut, Illinois, plays an even and reliable game. 
Wyant, Chicago, played in excellent form last 
year but as he has played in but one game this 
season I have not considered him. 

The Middle West has been exceedingly strong 
in guards and it has been a difficult mat- 
ter to choose two Harding, Minnesota, 
and Jacobs, Wisconsin, have had, I believe, 
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more experience than the others. Harding is 
good in every point of the game—interference, 
breaking through, tackling and rushing the 
ball, Jacobs is powerfulin defense and gets 
into the interference well. This was the first 
year tor Beebe, Illinois, and he has advanced 
rapidly. He gives evidence of becoming a re- 
markable guard next year. Henninger, Mich- 
igan, while a splendid guard, hardly equals 
either of the two chosen. 

No really brilliant tackles have been devel- 
oped. Different individuals show strong points 
but none seem to combine them all. Dalrym- 
ple, Minnesota, has had great experience and 
the good fortune to be coached by Wallace 
Winter. Villa, Michigan, played a splendid 
game and doubtless he and Dalrymple combine 
more of the requisites of a tackle than do an 
other two men considered. Smithand Alward, 
Purdue, and Silverwood, Wisconsin, are good 
tackles, but do not equal the two selected. 

There is no doubt as to Senter, Michigan, de- 
serving anend. He is an infallible tackle, gets 
down on kicks finely, is speedy, follows his in- 
terference and is hard to tackle. Dalrymple, 
Minnesota, possesses like qualities, and each 
man weighs175 pounds. Harrison, Minnesota, 
is rather light for the position, but always gives 
a splendid exhibition of end playing. Cooper, 
Illinois, had he not been injured and laid out of 
the game early in the season, would have ranked 
high as an end rusher. He possesses ever 
quality for an end, but did not play in enoug 
games this year to entitle him to consideration. 

Lyman, Wisconsin, and Baird, Michigan, are 
the best quarterbacks the Middle West has pro- 
duced and both have been captains of their re- 
age elevens. Both are good generals, reli- 
able tackles, fine interferers and carry the ball 
well, Baird was unfortunate in being kept out 
of most of the games by an injury. Asa field 
general and tackle Lyman is pe «dps a shade the 
better. VanCampen, MinneSota, is a first-class 
quarter, but does not equal Lyman or Baird. 

There is no doubt that Karel, Wisconsin, is 
the best halfback in the Middle West. Wis- 
consin’s skillful interference was in a great 
measure responsible for his wonderful work; 
still he is good in every point of play, his tack- 
ling and dodging being especially brilliant. 
There may be a question as to his mate, I 
have named Buschman, Purdue, more on ac- 
count of his ground-gaining ability, however, 
than for any other reason, for his defensive 
playing is weak, either Hotchkiss or Baum, Illi- 
nois, being his superior as a defensive player. 
The last two named are valuable men, catch 
the ball well, punt well, are expert dodgers, but 
have not been assisted by good interference. 
Ewing, Chicago, is a brilliant player, but is un- 
able to stand the fatigue of hard contests Fer- 
bert, Michigan, is a capable man, being an 
especially clever and sure tackler, follows his 
interference and is a good dodger. 

Really good fullbacks, like tackles, are scarce, 
Richards, Wisconsin, and Cutler, Minnesota, 
appear to be the pick of the lot and the former 
is the realchoice. He weighs 183 pounds, and 
is a terrible line-bucker. He is an exception- 
ally good punter, though Wisconsin did not 

lay a kicking game this Fall, and is power- 

ul in interference but not as good a tackler 
as Cutler, who is also a good punter. 
Harry F. KENDALL. 




























































IN THE SOUTH, 

Virginia stands in a football class by herself 
in the South this season. Her play against 
Princeton and Pennsylvania early in October, 
and her very decisive victory over the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on Thanksgiving, 
leaves little room for doubt along that line, al- 
though a game with Vanderbilt was not played. 
This was unfortunate, since Vanderbilt had 
by long odds the best team in her history, and 
was entitled to a game with Virginia 

In the Virginia game against North Carolina, 
the men from Charlottesville outplayed their 
opponents at all points. The victorious team 
was composed chiefly of veterans who, aside 
from meeting some of the strongest of Eastern 
teams, had been handled by such football spe- 
cialists as John Poe and Mackie. These ad- 
vantages were evidenced by the well-timed 
interference, accurate tackling and hard low 
running of the Virginians. The play of North 
Carolina was not near so free from praise- 
worthiness as the score, 34 to 0, would indicate. 
The vigorous, sportsmanlike spirit that has be- 
come proverbial in connection with North 
Carolina's athletics was in evidence when her 
football players struggled against great odds 
in Richmond, before 6,000 onlookers. ‘The 
men from Chapel Hill were much lighter than 
the stocky players from the Old Dominion, and 
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the majority of them were newly-developed foot- 
ballists. ‘These were the causes of their defeat. 
The result of the Vanderbilt-University of 
the South game in Nashville on the same day, 
was something of a surprise. It was ocean 
believed that the former would win by at least 
24 points too; but the men of the Nashville Uni- 
versity were only able to score 12, Vanderbilt 
played her usual strong game, and the small 
score was due to the wonderful improvement in 
the Sewanee play oe in the ten days 
prior to the game. H. L. Williams, famous as 
a Yale hurdler and half-back, came to the Uni- 
versity of the South two weeks before Thanks- 
giving, and did wonders with the men placed 
in his care. He secured team play from the 
men that surprised their rivals, and enthused 
the great crowd that witnessed the struggle. 
These were the contests which aroused the 
chief interest in the South, November 2oth, but 
the growth of football's popularity here was 
evidenced in almost every Southern city. Uni- 
versities, academies, and athletic clubs played, 
and thousands everywhere viewed the games. 
The University of Mississippi defeated Tulane, 
of New Orleans, 8-2; University of Alabama 
beat the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 18-0; the University of Texas won 
from Arkansas, 54-0, and the Memphis Athletic 
Club defeated the Nashville Athletic Club 14-2, 
Lovick PIERCE MILEs. 


FENCING, 


THE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The most important event of the fencing sea- 
son thus far has been the national team cham- 
aon 4 competition, which took place Decem- 

er 19th, in the gymnasium of the New York 
Athletic Club. The cup emblematic of the 
teain championship was originally engeoa by 
the Central ‘“‘u+- Verein, which has now un- 
fortunately ceased to be a factor in the fencing 
world. The cup was first won by the New York 
Fencers’ Club, loons which it was taken the next 
Winter by the New York Athletic Club team, 
who now win it for the third consecutive year, 
and thus gain perpetual possession of the 
trophy. 

As last year, only the Fencers’ Club team 
appeared this season to dispute its posses- 
sion with the holders. The Boston Fencing 
Club had been invited to compete, but the invi- 
tation, for some reason or other, failed to ar- 
rive, and a second request did not give the Bos- 
tonians time to get their team into proper form. 

That the Fencers made a game fight to keep 
the cup from being placed upon the shelves of 
the N Y. A. C. may be seen from the official 
summary below. The teams were identical 
with those of last year with the exception of the 
substitution by the Fencers of Fitzhugh Town- 
send for C. C. Nadal, and by the Athletic Club 
of R. O. Haubold for Dr.G. M. Hammond. 


OFFICIAL SUMMARY. 
FIRST ROUND, 


First Bout—B. F. O’Connor, N. Y. A. C., beat W. Scott 
O'Connor, Fencers’ Club, 3—2. Second Bout—Charles 
Bothner, N. Y. A.C. beat A. V. Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, 

—2. Third Bout—Charles Tatham, Fencers® Club, beat 

. O. Haubold, N. Y. A. C., 3—2. Fourth Bout—Sam- 


uel T. Shaw, N. Y. A.C., beat F. Townsend, Fencers’ 
Club, 3—2. 
Total points for the first round—N. Y. A. C., 18 15-16; 
Club, 15 1-16. 


Fencers 


SECOND ROUND. 

Fifth Bout—B. F. O'Connor, N. Y. A. C., beat A. V. Z. 
Post, Fencers’ Club, ;—2. Sixth Bout—W. Sc -tt O’Con- 
nor, Fencers’ Club, beat Charles Bothner, N. Y. A. C., 

—2z. Seventh Bout—Charles Tatham, Fencers’ Club, 

eat S. T. Shaw, N. Y. A. C.,3—2. Eighth Bout—R. O. 
Pwoma, N. Y. A. C., beat F. Townsend, Fencers’ 

ub, 3—2. 

Total points for second round—N. Y. A. C., 17 8-16; 
Fencers’ Club, 17 5-16. 


THIRD ROUND. 


Ninth Bout—Charles Tatham, Fencers’ Club, beat B. 
F. O'Connor, N. Y. A. C. 4—1. Tenth Bout--Charles 
Bothner, N. Y. A. C., beat F. Townsend, Fencers’ Club, 
—1. Eleventh Bout—A. V. Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, beat 

. O. Haubold, N. Y. A. C., 3—2 Twelfth Bout—S. T. 
Shaw, N. Y A. C., beat W. Scott O'Connor, Fencers’ 
Club, 3—2. 

Total for third round—N., Y. A. C., 1615-16; Fencers’ 
Club, 18 7-16. 

FOURTH ROUND. 

Thirteenth Bout—F. Townsend, Fencers’ Club, beat 
B. F. O’Connor, N.Y. A. C., 3—2. Fourteenth Bout— 
Charles Bothner, N. Y. A. C., beat C. Tatham, Fencers’ 
Club, 3—2. Fifteenth Bout—R. O. Haubold, N. Y.A.C., 
beat W. S. O*Connor, Fencers’ Club, 3—2. Sixteenth 
on V. Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, beat 8S. T. Shaw, N. 

- A. C., 3—2. 

Total for fourth round—N. Y. A.C., 15 14-16; Fencers’ 
Club, 14 14-16. Summary: 
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LOFT. 


The judges were Messrs. J. H. Claiborn, 
Fencers’ Club, Dr. G. M. Hammond, N. Y. A. 
C,, Dr. 7. T. Kemp, N.Y. A. C., and C. C. 
Nadal, Fencers’ Club. 

A more closely contested competition has 
probably never been fought, all but two of the 
sixteen assaults resulting in the score of three 
points totwo. In each of the four rounds both 
clubs scored ten points, or forty each for the 
evening, so that the N. Y. A. C.'s team won 
through superior form This, at least to those 
who were present at the competition, will be 
something of a surprise. To some of us,it isa 
matter for wonderment, for if one thing in re- 
gard to the evening’s work is truer than an 
other, it is that the form of the Fencers’ Clu 
men was far better than that of their opponents. 
Even Mr. Bothner, whose style and enue were 
justly so admired when he won the national 
championship last Spring, has become some- 
what careless, holding his head too far forward 
and his left hand often opposite his breast, in- 
stead of in line with head and blade. 

The chief interest of the evening naturally 
centered in the working of the newly-adopted 
competition rules of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League, which were on trial for the first time 
officially. It may be said at once that, at least 
as far as the spectators are concerned, they are 
a vast improvement over the old chalk-and- 
broom-brush method ; that is, the fencing went 
on more smoothly and with less frequent and 
shorter interruptions. Two rules immediately 
became dead letters, namely, that requiring a 
record of the points allowed by each judge to be 
conspicuously posted immediately after each 
bout, and that forbidding a discussion of the 
touches by the judges. This last rule is, of 
course, impossible to enforce, for some words 
regarding the point, or the voting upon its val- 
idity, are obviously necessary, especially as no 
master of ceremonies is provided for. The 
great objection to the present rules is the diffi- 
culty experienced by the judges in seeing the 
touches made, especially quick ripostes, which 
are, of course, usually the prettiest of all hits 
and worthy of a high mark. Both sides com- 
plained bitte:ly of this on December 19th, 

A curious thing in regard to the marking was 
the fact that the two N. Y. A. C. judges showed 
a generosity quite uncalled for in the eyes of the 
Fencers’ representatives. More than once, for 
example, Dr. Hammond gave a fencer three for 


each of his three points scored, or nine points 
in all, while Mr Nadal marked the same man, 
for the same three touches, one point each, or 
three in all. As a matter of gop truthful 
record, and with no desire to eall in questicn in 
any way the judges’ fairness, it must be stated 
that in four cases out of five the judges favored 
in their decisions the men representing their 
own clubs. This applies, of course, principally 
to the cases where the voting resulted in a tie, 
which was monotonously often. This was 
hardly the fault of the judges, but just simply 
‘*human natur’.” 

The best method is undoubtedly to have five 
judges for such important assaults, one of whom 
shall act as master of ceremonies Strange to 
say, the winners of the cup disapprove as a 
whole of the new rules, while the losers are in 
favor of them, although by no means enthusias- 
tically so. One thing admits of no argument: 
before the championship assaults take place a 
fifth judge should be provided 

The general quality of the fencing at the team 
competition was decidedly poor, far worse than 
that seen at the last championships. 

A NEW TEAM COMPETITION TROPHY, 

The challenge cup presented by the Central 
Turn Verein having now become the absolute 
roperty of the New York Athletic Club, Mr. 
amuel T Shaw, a member of the winning 
team, has signified his intention of offering a 
new challenge trophy in the form of a silver 
vase, which shall be emblematic of the team- 
championship of America. It will be competed 
for annually under the auspices and rules of the 
A. F, L. A., and teams from all athletic clubs 
of good standing may compete. Mr. Shaw’s 
disinterested generosity will be cordially appre- 
ciated by every fencer in the land. 

THE OMAHA FENCING CLUB. 


A new club has been started in Omaha, which 
has already given evidence of its intention to 
liveand grow lusty. Its president is Mr. Thomas 
Rogers Kimball, a talented and enthusiastic 
fencer, and its instructor Mr. Auguste Leon 
Denis. One of the club’s most charming feat- 
ures is the important part the ladies take in its 
affairs, fully half its members and officers be- 
longing to the fair sex. Success to the Fencers’ 
Club of Omaha, and may its best men come 
East to compete for the national ancy oats 
next Spring. EpwarD BRECK. 


LOFT. 


WITH THE PEARY EXPEDITION.—TWO VIEWS, 


Lieutenant Peary, writing from Anniversary 
_: says: 

‘I regret to say that the experiment with 
homing pigeons has not proven a success, even 
with Mr. Baldwin's utmost efforts to make it so. 

‘‘ Between the Eskimo dogs and the Green- 
land falcons, the numbers of the poor birds 
were rapidly reduced. Some were lost in the 
confusing wilderness of rocks and ice, and the 
only message successfully carried by any of the 
birds was from a camp on the ice cap, about 
twelve miles from the Lodge. A few of the 
birds survived until the winter night, but be- 
came stupid with the cold and darkness, and 
the last one was decapitated by one of the dogs 
as he put his head through the bars of the cage. 
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‘‘T am led to believe that this region is 
adapted only for those kinds of life which are 
found here, and any attempt tointroduce others 
is certain to fail.” 

Mr. Evelyn Baldwin, meteorologist of the ex- 
pedition, into whose care the birds were given, 
thinks the birds were not more coe used, 
and their usefulness proven, because of the lack 
of experience with pigeons and of faith that 
they would be of value ; or, rather, the lack of 
appreciation of the service the birds could ren- 
der. So far from being a failure he considers 
the venture a success well worth the effort, in 
its having shown the use of the birds to be 
practicable and taught the care that is necess- 
ary to protect them from the gyr falcon. 

E. S. STARR. 





THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


Now that the long negotiations have termi- 
nated happily, we print below such portions of 
the official correspondence as have been made 
public since the publication of Ourine for Janu- 
ary. 

THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE'S LETTER. 


NEW YORK, December 11, 1894. 

My LorD: The Committee have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of December 1. [See OUTING 
Records for January, p. 79. 

We think it much better to leave all unsettled minor 
questions until you arrive in this country, with the as- 
surance that your views will receive every considera- 
tion. 

While we cannot consent to racing at Marblehead or 
Newport, we are convinced that you overestimate their 
advantages. The accessibility of the starting point, a 
great convenience, at either of these places, would, in 
our opinion, increase the number of accompanying 
vessels, and neither course would be so cléar or free 
from tides as that off New York. 

We much regret that in were not able to announce 
earlier your intention of challenging, so that we could 
have ample timeto arrange terms. You will recollect 
that the correspondence of 1892 ended very hurriedly 
and can hardly be said to have reached a definite and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The committee at that time held that the challenge 
was satisfactory only as explained by your letter, and 
you, though consenting to this for yourself, distinctly 
disavowed any authority from the Squadron to con- 
sider your letter as explanatory of the challenge. 

For this reason we much regret that the present chal- 
lenge does not state the few necessary primary condi- 
tions, without reference to — negotiations. ‘ 

The indefiniteness as to the right to use your letters 
in 1892, as explanatory, meant uncertainty as to the 
term of holding the cup if won by you, and this brings 
us back to the point on which you insisted in 1892— 
namely, that the challenger should limit his right of a 
winner by a previous covenant with the New York 
Yacht Club. 

We cannot but believe that much difficulty will be 
removed could you be persuaded to take our point of 
view on this question. 

We cannot understand why, with power to makeany 
agreement desired for a mnatch, a holder of the cup, the 
Squadron, for example, should expect us to covenant 
that they must do what they can do and want to do, 
and, why, after all the correspondence which has 
taken place, there should be any fear, in the absence 
of such an agreement with us, of even appearing to ex- 
pect as the party challenged te: ms different from those 
under which you challenged, as expressed in your 
letter of November 7, 1892. 

Now, we think that, as any challenging club can bind 
itself in honor to all interested parties by announcing 
what it will or will not exact, in the event of winning 
the cup, we should not be expected to become parties 
to any agreement as to future terms to which our con- 
sent is in no way requisite. 

We have gone into this subject somewhat at length, 
as we consider that the holding of the cup is fully and 
liberally provided for in the deed, and do not consider 
any additional stipulations proper or permissible. 

We endeavored in the dispatch sent you yesterday 
by cable to remove any possible cause for misunder- 
standing should you win the America’s Cup from us 
next year, and to express this in the simplest and most 
direct form. 

p + have the honor to remain, yours very respect- 
ully, 
JAMES D. SMITH, Chairman. 
A. Cass CANFIELD, Secretary. 
The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 27 Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, West, London. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S REPLY. 


“27 NORFOLK STREET, PARK LANE, W., LONDON, 
December 21, 1894.—Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt to-day of your letter of the 11th inst. 

‘As the question of the nature of the receipt which 
the New York Yacht Club require the Royal Yacht 
Squadron to agree to give, in the event of their repre- 
sentative winning the cup, will be brought before a 
special meeting of the Squadron on January 7, it is 
necessary for me to trouble you with my personal 
views on the matter. 

“It will be within your recollection that the commit- 
tee appointed by the Squadron in 1889 declined, for cer- 
tain reasons mentioned in their letter of June 27 (that 
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year) to you, to agree to confirm my: challenge, with 
the condition attached that ‘If the cup was won by the 
club challenging, it shall be held under and subject to 
the full terms of the new deed.’ 

“Obviously that opinion cannot be amended, nor in 
any way altered, save by the authority of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and, therefore, I demur to the as- 
sumption in your letter that 1 personally have any 
power or have had any power in the matter. 

* I regret that I was not able to announce. my inten- 
tion of challenging earlier than I did, but as I had 
never received intimation that the challenge ac- 
cepted in 1892 was considered unsatisfactory in any 
way by the New York Yacht Club, it never entered into 
my head that a similar challenge would be refused 
in 1894, and that any controversy on that subject could 
possibly arise. 

“‘In my letter of December 1,I gave my reasons for 
not wishing to race in October, or even late in Septem- 
ber, and asked for a modification ot the ten months’ 
notice. Thechallenge was cabled out and was received 
December 6, and I would point out that. had the —. 
tion of the terms on which the cup should be held in 
the future not been raised, a very slight modification of 
the ten months’ notice would have met my views. 

“I much regret that we are somewhat driven into a 
corner as to time, but as I could not possibly foresee 
that a challenge accepted in 1892 would be refused in 
1894, I do not think I can blame myself for it. 

“lam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“ DUNRAVEN. 
““TO JAMES D. SMITH, EsQ., New York Yacht Club.” 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S FINAL. 


“NEW YORK, December 24, 1894. TO RICHARD 
GRANT, EsQ., SECRETARY ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON, 
ISLE OF WIGHT: Year Sir: We write to confirm our 
last three cables as follows: (1.) On December 10 we 
cabled Lord Dunraven: 

“Can agree to no conditions as to holding the cup. 
If the challenging club will sign a receipt for the cup, 
as provided in the deed of 1887, we willaccept the chal- 
lenge. We must adhere to the ten months’ notice from 
December 6, but will advance dates later, if possible. 
We think best to leave all other uxsettled questions 
until your arrival. “ SMITH, Chairman. 

CII.) ‘**On December 17 we cabled you : 

“As the America’s Cup is purely a challenge trophy, 
and only valuable as such, we cannot agree that 
Squadron, after having won a match for it, may reject 
the custody of it. By cable, December 6, we agreed to 
accept challenge on condition,that Squadron would 
receipt tor cup on terms of deed without conditions. 
We will wait until Parent J 15 for official reply from 
Squadron, and fix first race ten months from receipt 
of their answer, and will advance date, if possible, 
later on. SMITH, Chairman. 

“(III.) On December 20 we cabled you: 

“Will fix first race eight months from receipt of ad- 
vice from Squadron that terms of ours of 17th are of- 
ficially agreed to, and Dunraven’s request for three 
weeks to fit out after arrival is granted. 

**Smith, Chairman. 

‘““We repeat these cables to prevent any error in 
transmission or from lack of punctuation and to point 
out that the question requiring the Squadron’s action is 
fully stated in our dispatch of December 10, to which 
the others respectively refer. 


“In regard to your last cable of December 19, and 
our reply which were as follows: 


“COWES, December 19.—SMITH, NEW YORK YACHT 
CLuB: Cable 17th received. Middle of November con- 
sidered much too late. Dunraven will race Septem- 
ber 8, or within three weeks of arrival. If this accepted, 
question of receipt will be referred special meeting 
earliest opportunity. If refused, meeting unnecesary. 
Guarantee that Squadron would not demand cup fail- 
ing agreement ot receipt intended identical with Dun- 
raven’s proposal of June 24, 1889. Please cable accept- 
ance or refusal. GRANT.’ 

**NEW YORK, December 20.—GRANT, Cowes: Will 
fix race eight months from receipt of advice from 
Royal Yacht Squadron that terms of our cable of 17th 
are officially agreed to, and Dunraven's request for 
taree weeks to fit out after arrival is granted. 

‘“*SMITH, Chairman.” 

“A few words of explanation seem proper. Your 
expression, ‘or within three weeks of arrival.’ we in- 
terpret to mean that in case Lord Dunraven's vessel 
arrived less than three weeks before the date set 
for the first race we should shift the date so that he 
could have the three weeks to fit out. 








‘We were unable to understand your repetition of 
the proposal already submitted in your message of De- 
cember 15, viz., that ‘the matter ot receipting satisfac- 
torily tothe New York Yacht Club for the cup should be 
left until atter the race,’ as we had already declined this 
in our message of December 17. We think that a disa- 
greement as to terms and a refusal to take and defend 
the cup after having sailed a match for it would have 
been a most deplorable state of affairs for both par- 
ties. 

‘¢ We were also entirely in doubt as to what portion 
of Lord Dunraven’s letter of June 24, 1889, you alluded, 
or what the force of the reference was. For the above 
reasons, these portions of your dispatch were not 
specifically replied to. 

** We remain your obedient servants, 

“JAMES D. SMITH, Chairman. 
“A. CASS CANFIELD, Secretary.” 


THE CHALLENGE IS DEFINITELY SETTLED, 


LONDON, January 7, 1895.—The Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron met at the Boodles Club, London, January 7, 1895. 
The commodore, the Prince ot Wales, presided, and 
the vice-commodore, the Marquis of Ormonde, acted as 
vice-chairman. About forty members of the Squad- 
ron were preront. After the meeting had been called 
to order Lord Dunraven addressed it at considerable 
length in advocacy of acceptance of the custody of the 
America’s Cup, in the event of its being won by a Brit- 
ish yacht, under th: terms of the deed of gift of 1887. 

The Prince of Wales supported the position taken by 
Lord Dunraven, and it was voted to accept the custody 
of the cup under the stipulations of the deed of 1887. 


THE SQUADRON ACCEPTS. 


The Marquis of Ormonde proposed the acceptance ot 
the New York Yacht Club s stipulation that the cup te 
accepted under the deed of gift of 1887. This proposal 
was seconded by the Earl of Clarendon. After the pro- 
posal had been carried the following cablegram was 
sent to Commodore James D. Smith, chairman ot the 
Cup Committee, in New Y« rk :— 

‘* Having regard to the construction ane upon the 
deed of gift of 1887 by the New York Yacht Club, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron is willing to give a receipt on 
the terms contained in the deed of gift. 

GRANT, Cowes.” 

The proposal of the Marquis of Ormonde received 
the unanimous approval of the meeting. 


THE CUP COMMITTEE NAMED. 


It was then decided to appoint a special committee, 
to be called the ** America’s Cup Committee,”* and the 
following named gentlemen were appointed thereon: 
The Prince of Wales. the Marquis of Ormonde, Sir 
Charles Hall, Q.C.; Sir Allan Young and Justice Sir 
Gainsford Bruce. 

Later another cablegram was sent to Commodore 
Smith, as follows: 

* We cable vu to-day the result of a special meeting 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and conclude that the 
challenge is definitely settied. GRANT.” 


KENNEL. 





At a special meeting of the New York Yacht, 
Club, held January 14, it was 

“Resolved, That the challenge for the America’s 
Cup from the Royal Yacht Squadron, dated December 
2, 1894, be accepted, with the understanding that the 
Squadron have agreed to receipt tor the Cup aceord- 
ing to the terms contained in the deed of gift.” 

The America’s Cup Committee have issued 
the following circular : 

NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
67 Madison Ave., New York, January 14, 1895. 

The America’s Cup Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club beg to announce that, for the purpose of 
selecting a vessel to represent the New York Yacht 
Club in the coming contest for the A-nerica’s Cup, 
trial races will be sailed during August. These races 
will be sailed under the rules and time allowance of 
the New York Yacht Club, as far as applicab'e, but 
any excess of length on the load water line uver 89 feet 
will be counted double for time allowance. These trial 
races will be open toall vesselsof one mast constructed 
and owned in this country, and between 65 and go feet 
on the load water line. 

In their se'ection of the vessel best adapted in their 
judgment for the defense of the America’s Cup, the 
committee reserve to themselves absoiute freedom of 
choice, based up. n all around quaiities, the results of 
the trial races not to be considered as recessarity conc u- 
sive, and the evidence furnished by performances prior 
to such races to be cunsidered or not at their discre- 
tion. 

Due notice will be given of the exact dates of the 


trial races. 
AMES D. SMITH. } 
ATHAM A. FISH, | 
Reges gaged, | com 
ARCHIBALD ROGERS, — 
GOUVERNEUR KOR1 face, | 
C.O. ISELIN, 

The distribution of this circular has resulted, 
up ‘to the time of our going to press, in the 
formation of a syndicate composed of W. K. 
Vanderbilt, C, O. Iselin and E. D. Morgan, to 
build a boat. 

Mr. George J. Gould’s offer to bring the V7gz- 
Zant from England and have her fitted for the 
trial races, has also been accepted by the Cup 
Committee. Colonza, Navahoe and /ubilee 
are available, but their owners have not an- 
nounccd their intentions. 

Every one will rejoice that all misunderstand- 
ings have been adjusted, and a race assured. 
Work has already been commenced on Lord 
Dunraven’s yacht, the Valkyrze I//. 

CoMMODORE. 


KENNEL. 


BENCH SHOWS, 

Before the next number of OuTiNG leaves the 
presses the greatest event of the canine world 
—the Westminster Kennel Club’s Show—will 
be ranked among the things that were Fash- 
ionable Gotham dotes upon high-bred dogs ; in 
fact, the Dog Show now ranks second only to 
that event of events, the Horse Show. From 
present indications, there is no good reason 
why the club’s nineteenth annual show at 
Madison Square Garden should not score the 
greatest success of all. Superintendent James 
Mortimer smiles as though he expected fresh 
laurels between February 19th and 22d—may 
the deserved success be attained Miss A, H. 
Whitney and Messrs. James Taylor, John 
Davidson, Charles Heath, E. M. Oldham, Dr. 
Sauveur, J. H. Matthews, R. F. Mayhew, Joe 
Lewis and C, F, Leland will judge the various 
classes, 


The fourth annual local show of the Hamilton 
Kennel Club was held at Hamilton, Ont., No- 
vember 24th. Over 200 dogs were benched, 
the quality was good and the show a success, 

The show at Macon, Ga., attracted about 100 
dogs of fairly good quality. 

Sportsmen the country over will regret the 
death of that grand old sire and game worker, 
Roderigo. He was by Count Noble—Twin 
Maud, and was whelped April 12th, 1883. Him- 
self a clinker in the field, he transmitted such 
quality to a numerous progeny that his name 
will ever be prominent in field trial records. 
He was bred by Messrs. Gates 1nd Merriman, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and at the time of his 
death was owned by Messrs. Thayer and 
Avent. 

COURSING. 

A spicy little meeting took place at Wallace, 

Neb., November 29th. It was pure sport—no 








fees, no purses—just get there for the fun of 
the thing. Five hares were killed and two 
holed in nine courses. The end of the sport 
found W. N. Sweet’s Wheatstone (imp. Ding- 
wall—imp. Noonery), same owner’s Maid (imp. 
Dingwall—Joan) and E. H. Shaw’s Beacons- 
field (imp. Babazoun—Daisy B.) with honors 
easy. 

Los Angeles Coursing Club held a meeting 
November 29th at Long Beach. The event 
was the Club Stakes, with twelve starters. 
The final course was won by H. Preston’s 
Chief, with J. Tonnemacher’s Wallace runner- 
up. 


Dixie Coursing Club held a meeting Decem- 


ber 23d at Brookshire, Tex. Five dogs ran. 
In the final course W. J. Erwin’s Black Joe 
won, with M. McDonald’s Mornington runner- 
up. 

FIELD TRIALS, 


Brunswick Fur Club’s sixth annual trials 
were held at North Acton, Mass., November 
5th to oth. All-Age Stake. Hunting Class— 
First, White Oak Kennel’s w. b. and t. dog 
Zack (Jacobin—Ruby), ‘‘Goodman”; second, 
C. L. Wellington’s b. and t. dog Billy (Native); 
third, R. D. Perry’s b. and t. bitch Trailer 
(Bonnie—Maggie), ‘‘Conant.” Trailing—First, 
White Oak Kennel’s w. b. and t. bitch Sun- 
maid (Traveler—Flash), ‘* July’; second, Zack ; 
third, Trailer. Speed—First, J. M. White’s w. 
b. and t dog Logan, ‘“ Pooler”; second, Sun- 
maid; third, Zack. Endurance—First, Zack; 
second, Trailer ; third, J. M. White’s w. b. and 
t. bitch Fly (Crook—Daisy), ‘‘ Walker and 
Crandall.” Tonguing—First, Sunmaid ; second, 
Fiy ; third, Zack. Style—First, Zack ; second, 
Logan ; third, Fly. 

The Derby.—First, L. O. Dennison’s 1. and 
w. bitch Fury, ‘‘ Whitlock”; second, R. D. 
Perry’s w. b, and t. dog Huskie, ‘‘ Walker ”; 
third, White Oak Kennel’s w. b. and t. bitch 
Katy Decatur, ‘‘ July.” 

The Northwestern Beagle Club’s second an- 
nual trials were held at Columbus, Wis., No- 
vember 7th to 10th. The Derby, for dogs and 
bitches, 15 in. and under. First, R. Engel- 
man’s Buckskin ; second, same owner’s Black 
Hawk ; third, Dillingham and Rummele’s Esta 
C.; reserve, G. A. Buckstaff’s Spotted Chief. 
All-Age Stake, bitches over 13 to15 in. First, 
Dillingham and Rummele’s Mayfly ; second, F. 
W. Bender’s Lottie; third, Dillingham and 
Rummele’s Panic ; reserve, Barrow Bros.’ Blos- 
som. All-Age Stake, dogs and bitches 13 in. 
and under. First, T. Zschetzsche’s Judy ; 
second, T. Sear’s Dick; third, Zschetzsche’s 
Prince II.; reserve, E. Bender’s Little Cooney 
Duke. All-Age Stake, for dogs over 13 to 15 in. 
First, Dillingham and Rummele’s Base; sec- 
ond, R. Engelman’s Buckskin; third, C. Niss’ 
King Lead ; reserve, Zschetzsche’s Model. The 
field trial championship for ’94 was won by 
Mayfly 

The Gordon Setter Club’s trials began at 
Assonet Neck, Mass., November 13th. Mem- 
bers’ Sweepstake, 11 starters. First, Oakland 
Farm’s Eng. setter bitch Our Pet (The Corsair 
—Schula); second, D. A. Goodwin’s Eng setter 
dog Bradley (Rowdy Rod—Breeze Gates) ; 
third, G. W. Amory’s pointer dog Bounce (Bob 
—Sal). Gordon Setter Sweepstake, 1o entries. 


First, A. G. Cochrane's Mac’s Paul (Don— 
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Challie) ; second, Hampton Kennel’s bitch Jolly 
G.; third, N. Billing’s Minnie T. 

The Eastern Field Trials Club's trials began 
at Newton, N. C., November 19th. Member's 
Stakes, 1o starters. First, F. R. Hitchcock's b. 
w. and t. Eng. setter dog Tory Topaz (Count 
Gladstone 1V.—Tory Diamond); second, P. 
Lorillard, Jr’s b. w. and t. Eng. setter bitch 
Lady Araminta (Eugene T.—Dell Rivers) ; 
third, Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. Eng. 
setter dog Lochinvar (Chance—Bessie). East- 
ern Derby, for setter and pointer puppies of 
93, 13 starters. First, N. T. Harris’ b. w. and 
t. Eng. setter bitch Cynosure (Roderigo—Norah 
II ); second, same owner’s b. w. and t. Toney 
Boy (Antonio—Laundress) ; third, Blue Ridge 
Kennel's b. w. and t Eng. setter bitch Lady 
Mildred (Antonio— Ruby's Girl). All-Age 
Stakes, setters and pointers, 22 starters. First, 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w. and t. Eng. setter 
dog Topsy’s Rod (Roderigo—Topsy Avent) ; 
second, P. Lorillard, Jr.’s b. w and t. dog 
Eugene T, (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl) ; third, 
Blue Ridge Kennel’s b. w. and t dog Blue 
Ridge Mark. Eastern Subscription Stake, 
setters and pointers, 9 starters. First, Char- 
lottesville Field Trial Kennel's b, and w. pointer 
dog Rip Rap (King of Kent—Hops); second, 
Avent and Thayer’s b. w and t. setter dog 
Chevalier (Jean Val Jean—Lucy Avent) ; third, 
Topsy’s Rod. Selling Stake, 12 starters, First, 
T H. Gibbs 1. and w. pointer bitch Belle 
(Rush of Lad—Topsy LL); second F. R. Hitch- 
cock’s b. w. and t. setter bitch Tory Jess(Count 
Gladstone—Molly) ; third, Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s 
b. w. and t. bitch Lady Araminta (Eugene T. 
—Dell Rivers). 

Mr. William Loeffler, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
sold Red Penny, red dachshund, whelped June 
12th, 1893, by Hundesport’s Zaenker—Chall. 
Lina L., and Pearl, chestnut and tan dachs- 
hund bitch, whelped June 7th, 1894, by Chall. 
Hundesport’s Bergmann—Chall. Lina K., jto 
Mr. Bernh. Wilhelm, Elizabeth, N. J.; Lady 
Olga, black and tan dachshund bitch, whelped 
July 16, 1892, by Chall. Hundesport’s Berg- 
mann—Polly, to Mr. Joseph Wedekind, Chi- 
cago; Schwarzel, black and tan dachshund, 
whelped July 18, 1893, by Chall. Hundesport’s 
Bergmann—Polly, and Minnie, black and tan 
dachshund bitch, by Chall. Hundesport’s Berg- 
mann—Miss Fortune, to Mr. Eugene Rose, 
Elm Grove, Wis.; Gretchen, black and tan 
dachshund bitch, whelped July 18, 1893, by 
Chall. Hundesport’s Bergmann—Polly, to Mr. 
Paul Galke, Milwaukee, Wis.; Silver Bell, 
black and tan dachshund bitch, whelped July 
18, 1893, by Chall. Hundesport’s Bergmann— 
Polly, to Mr. Charles F. Gentz, Jr., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Beaver, black and tan dachs- 
hund, whelped July 18, 1893, by Chall. Hunde- 
sport’s Bergmann—Polly, to Mr. Henry C, 
Eigenmann, Muscatine, Iowa. 

The field trials of the South and West are 
still unfinished. The Southern Field Trial 
Clubs trials are fixed for February 4th, at New 
Albany, Miss., and the Pacific Coast Field 
Trials Club trials take place at Salina, Cal., on 
February 11th. 

The second important Bench Show of the 
month is that of the City of the Straits Kennel 
Club at Detroit, February 26th, 28th, and 
March rst. Damon. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The close of the year saw the inauguration 
of the first National Golf Association at a meet- 
ing on December 21st, at the Calumet Club, 
when representatives of five of the leading golf 
clubs from various parts of the country met at 
the invitation of H. O. Talmadge, the secretary 
of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club of Yonkers. Be- 
yond electing officers, the new association did 
not formulate any rules, but they will legislate 
on all matters pertaining to the game. 

The clubs represented at the conference 
were: St Andrew’s Golf Club of Yonkers, H. 
O. Talmadge and John Reid; Newport Golf 
Club, Theodore A. Havemeyer and Winthrop 
Rutherfurd ; Shinnecock Club of Southampton, 
L. I., Gen. I. H. Barber and Samuel L. Parrish ; 
Chicago Golf Club of Chicago, Charles Blair 
Macdonald and J. A. Ryerson; Boston Coun- 
try Club of Brookline, Mass., Laurence B. 
Curtis and Philip S. Sears. 

A permanent organization was effected by 
the election of officers: President, Theodore A. 
Havemeyer ; first vice-president, Laurence 
B. Curtis ; second vice-president, C. B. Mac- 
donald ; treasurer, Samuel L. Parrish; secre- 
aa’ H. O. Talmadge. 

special committee, consisting of Gen. I. H. 
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Barber, of the Shinnecock Club ; John Reid, of 
the St. Andrew’s Club, and C. B. Macdonald, of 
the Chicago Club, were appointed to draw upa 
constitution and by-laws, and to report on play- 
ing rules for holding of the amateur and open 
championships. 

The new association will further the interest 
of the sport and particularly regulate cham- 
pionship matches. 

It has already been decided that the associa- 
tion will hold two tournaments, to take the 
place of the United States and American cham- 
pionships of this year, one to be known as the 
amateur championship, in which only bona fide 
amateurs will be allowed to take part, while the 
other will be known as the open championship, 
which will be open to professionals and ama- 
teurs alike. In the latter, amateurs may com- 
pete with professionals on equal terms without 
losing caste, the sole idea being to improve the 
general run of play. 

Shinnecock.—The Christmas and New Year 
holidays were utilized by many members as a 
by season, and the click of the golf ball woke 
the echoes amongst the Shinnecock hills. The 
club has purchased a number of acres more of 
land, and will extend the links over the same. 

C. TuRNER. 


ROD AND GUN. 


FEED THE QUAIL. 


Now, during the close season for Indian, elk, 
moose and other interesting big game of remote 
wilds, is the time to attend to the preservation 
of the small game right at our doors. Only one 
variety, the quail, requires any care. and this 
attention appears to be such a simple matter 
that most sportsmen neglect it altogether. It 
is merely to see that the remnant of birds, left 
in covers after the shooting season, is prop- 
erly fed. Simple as the question of feed may 
appear to sportsmen, it is of vital importance 
to quail, for during February and March the 
birds frequently fare worst. 

Quail, as a rule, suffer no privations during 
December and January. When the first severe 
weather and deep snows come, the birds are fat 
and strong; tall weeds are heavy with seeds, and 
the quail en only to run about a bit to secure 
all needful supplies. But this pleasant state of 
affairs cannot continue throughout a severe 
season. The Winter range of each bevy is com- 
paratively limited, and during a long period of 
deep snow every projecting weed will be visited 
and stripped of its grains of comfort. Then, if 
the cold spell holds, the quail must be fed, feed 
on snow and scenery, or perish. Poorly nour- 
ished quail rapidly weaken and fall easy prey 
to prowling vermin and rapacious birds ; while 
whole bevies of them freeze to death. Well-fed 
birds can defy frost and can hold their own 
against furred and feathered marauders. A 
few bushels of grain scattered where the birds 
frequent will help the breeding stock through 
trying times. Sportsmen located within rea- 


sonable distance of covers should see that grain 
is placed where ‘‘ Bob” can find it. Preserving 
our own birds is far better than importing for 
re-stocking, so keep ‘‘ Bob’s” 


crop full these 





hard times—for a quail with a full crop doesn’t 
know how to freeze to death. 


TRAPSHOOTING. 


Experts of New York and nearby points have 
nad many a hot race during the past month, 
and there are more to come. More than one 
local expert had hugged himself in anticipation 
of the absence of a quartet of cracks in Europe, 
for, with the great guns away, the second rank 
was liable to have more fun with itself. But 
the contemplated European tour of the big four 
petered out. The original intention was that 
Messrs. George Work, Edgar Murphy, L. S. 
Thompson and Fred Hoey, should swing round 
the ‘‘grand circuit” abroad and wind up at 
Monte Carlo. At the last minute business de- 
tained Messrs. Work, Thompson and Murphy, 
so the ventursome Hoey went it alone. e 
will do some shooting on English grounds, and 
then raid Monte Carlo. Whether he will cap- 
ture any important events is another question. 
He is a very good shot, but the cracks of the 
Continent are mighty hard to beat. He will 
be opposed to such men as Roberts, Viscount 
Queller, Drevon, Journu Gervai, Trautma- 
dorf, Mittichinic and others, and there is little 
of Christian charity in the hearts of these men 
when they are called to the score Still, Hoey 
should be good enough to get a piece of it, now 
and then, and very little good luck would make 
him a dangerous man in anyrace. His Amer- 
ican practice is not the best thing for his chances 
at Monte Carlo, for the blue European pigeon 
is not only smaller, but also quite a bit faster 
than the birds used here. 

There is a possibility of Messrs. Work and 
Thompson joining Hoey in time for the Grand 
Prix, at Monaco. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP, 


This event began at Larchmont, N. J., Fri- 
day, January 11th The trophy which accom- 

anies the championship is a silver cup, worth 
ses presented by the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
The conditions of the match were: 100 birds 
per man ; 30 vards rise; so yards boundary ; 
entrance fee, $100. Of the gross receipts the 
Club retains 10 per cent., the balance of the 
money being divided as follows: To the win- 
ner, the cup and so per cent. of the entrance ; 
to second, 25 per cent., and 25 per cent. di- 
vided between third and fourth. 

Fifty birds per man were trapped on Friday, 
the second half of the strings being shot off on 
Saturday. The results in the first half were: 
J. K. Palmer, Larchmont Club, killed 46, missed 
4; George Work, Cartaret Club, killed 44, 
missed 6; Dr W. Wynn, Larchmont Club, 
killed 43, missed 7; L. T. Davenport, Larch- 
mont Club, killed 43, missed 7; F. G. Moore, 
Larchmont Club. killed 42, missed 8; C. Fer- 
guson, Jr., New Utrecht Club, killed 41, missed 
9; Captain Money, Larchmont Club, killed 38, 
missed 12; W. S Edey, Westchester Country 
Club, killed 36, missed 14; B. Madison, West- 
chester Country Club, killed 33, missed 17. 

Saturday’s shooting furnished a big surprise 
to the spectators and contestants. The‘ young 
‘un,” J. K. Palmer, buckled to his work like a 
hero, and scored 49 out of 50, the last bird fall- 
ing dead out of bounds. It was knocked down 
apparently dead by the first barrel, but was 
put up by the dog and just managed to squeeze 
over the boundary. Palmer had broken his gun 
and left score, otherwise he might easily have 
scored with the second barrel and killed 50 
straight. His score of 95 out of 109 fairly good 
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birds stamps him as a nervy performer, fit to 
race against allcomers, His share of the plun- 
der was the title of champion, the cup, anda 
trifle over $400. That hard man to beat, George 
Work, won second, with a total score of 89 
out of 100, and 2 dead out of bounds. L. T. 
Davenport was third, his total being 88 out of 
100. 2 dead out of bounds. ‘The other scores 
were: C. Furgueson kills 86, dead out of 
bounds, 2; F. G. Moore kills 86, dead out of 
bounds, 2; Captain Money kills 80, dead out 
of bounds, 2; W.S. Edey kills 80, dead out of 
bounds, 2; Dr. Wynn kills 79, dead out of 
bounds, 4; E. C. Madison kills 65, dead out 
of bounds, 5. After the match George Work 
challenged Palmer and Davenport. Both men 
accepted, and a series of three races were also 
arranged between Dr, Wynn and Edey. 


VALUABLE (?) EXPLANATION, 


A writer in one of the magazines states that 
the causes of the scarcity of Chesapeake duck 
are that their breeding-grounds are in Canada ; 
that the forests, which shelter their breeding 
places, are being cut away ; and that the gener- 
eral use and sale of their eggs aids in the work 
of destruction. A tablespoonful of ‘ bi-carb” 
should be taken with this statement—it is rich— 
very rich! Had the writer told the whole 
truth, and explained about the swift leap of the 
| glacier upon the nest ; the criminal burning 
of the Polar ice-cap by careless campers, and 
the reprehensible habit of the Eskimo of steal- 
ing the undeveloped canvas before the young 
duck have got their steam propellers into work- 
ing order—he might have rendered a distinct 
service to the world in general. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. M.—The best athletes, when in perfect 
condition, find themselves wanting breath 
when climbing mountains or running even a 
few yards at top speed. 

Exercise, proper diet and Turkish baths, all 
under supervision of a competent physician, 
will reduce weight and improve the breathing 
powers. 

Kansas — Jumpers take off with the foot 
behind the line—about nine-tenths spring from 
right foot, the others from the left. People are 
either right-footed or left-footed, just as they 
are right-handed or left-handed. 

C. C. A., Chicago, Ill.—It is not likely that 
you will ever reach the front rank. Many lads 
of 18 years have beaten to feet. 

The director of your gymnasium will give 
you all necessary instruction in your work. 

F. H. M., Ellisburg, N Y.—The Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Championship was won October, 
1894. by Malcolm G. Chase, of Yale. The 
doubles by Malcolm G. Chase and Arthur E. 
Foote, both of Yale. 

_ A. V., Bungert, Wis.—We do not know any 
work upon “Snowshoeing.” You will find 
articles in OuTING, Vol. IX. p 354; XIV. p. 74; 
V. p. 373; VII p. 395; IX. p. 339 and 350; Xill. 
p. 505; XXI p. 293 and in ‘‘ Canadian Winter 
Pastime,” p. 183, Vol. XXI. In all these articles 


the snowshoe is the mode of locomotion. 
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C. E. H., Rochester, N. Y.—To train for a 
mile walk, sleep and eat regularly, walk half 
miles every day and the full mile about once a 
week. . 

P. S. P., Grayville, I1].—The black and green 
bass are the same. The name only differs in 
different localities and with different men. 

E. B. R., Keyport, N. J.—Advertise in one 
of the best papers in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

Jas. P. E., Augusta, Ga —The power needed 
to propel a boat depends on the shape and dis- 
placement of the craft in question. There is 
no formula in any book that will give you ex- 
actly the information you require. 

R. L. W —Section XXXV. of the Laws of 
Athletics of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America, prescribes that 
an intercollegiate record must be made at the 
annual games of the association, but a col- 
legiate record is one made by a collegian in 
any recognized amateur games. Your 4gs. is 
not an intercollegiate record, and is not so fast 
as the best collegiate record, which is 473s., 
by W. Baker. Your performance is not a best 
amateur record, having been beaten nny 
times. Mr. Sullivan has nothing to do wit 
collegiate and intercollegiate records, and as 
your 49s. is not an amateur best-on-record he 
could take no action on your documents. 
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Primed with U. M. C. No. 3 Primer. 


Adapted for Moderate Charges of Nitro Powder. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Ask your Dealer for ‘*‘ Smokeless ’”’ Shells. 
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/Pond’s 
Extract 


cures 


ALL PAIN 


INFLAM MATIONS 


AND 


HEMORRHACES. 


One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth 
more than a tablespoonful of 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, 
MADE CRUDELY, 
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“Some years ago, my health 
failed, | became weak, nervous, 
had no appetite, and was un- 
able to attend to my business. 
| began taking Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and noticed an improve- 
ment. Continuing the use of 
this medicine, my weight in- 
creased from 125 to 200 pounds. 
Since then | and my family use 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla when need- 
ed, and we are all in the best of 
health, a fact we attribute to the 
use of this medicine.” 


H. O. HINSON, P. M.., 
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‘““GISMONDA,” a five act drama by Sardou, the 
most magnificent and artistic production that 
has ever been staged at the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater, has been the means of placing Miss Fanny 
Davenport foremost among American actresses, 
a position which she has earned by years of 
varnest work and perseverance. The story is 
laidin Athens. Gzsmonda,a widowed queen, 
has a little son to whom, in her perplexity of 
choosing from five suitors, she is especially de- 
voted. Zaccaria has the boy pushed into an 
old well wherein a tiger is lurking. To his res- 
cuer Gzsmonda swears ‘‘by this holy cross” 
that she will give her hand. A peasant, A /me- 
rto, is the rescuer, but his heroic deed is not re- 
warded, Notwithstanding threats and bribes 
he insists on the performance of the Queen’s 
oath. Finally Gzsmonda herself seeks to ob- 
tain her release from her oath, but becomes 
so infatuated that when A/merzo declares her 
free she declines to give him up. The next 
scene reveals Zaccaria plotting to kill A/merzo. 
The queen overhears the plot and learns, too, 
that the plotter had tried to destroy her boy. 
Then follows the most dramatic scene of the 
play. Witha hatchet she slays Zaccaria. The 
— closes in the magnificent church of Santa 

aria with Gzsmonda’s confession and the ac- 
knowledgment of 4A/merzo as her husband. In 
palliation of making the heroine a murderess, 
the dramatist can plead only time, through 
whose stained glass monstrous crimes seem 
softened. Otherwise the play is a complete 
success in construction, scenic effect and acting. 
The honors due Miss Davenport are shared by 
the admirable work of Mr. MacDowell. 


‘“ Tue Case of Rebellious Susan,” a comedy 
by Henry Arthur Jones, is an ideal Lyceum 
play without a flaw in construction or produc- 
tion. The theme is bold, incapable, perhaps, 
of surviving the crucial test of ethics, but not 
in the least jarring upon the morals of the most 
scrupulous. Lady Haradin, discovering what 
she supposes to be compromising letters to her 
husband, resolves, in spite of her guardian’s 
entreaties, to follow his example in affairs of 
the heart. One not very serious flirtation is the 
result, and to prevent scandal the admirer is, 
in the nick of time, shipped to Australia. His 
marriage and the subsequent reconciliation of 
the Lord and Lady, harmoniously closes the 
comedy. Clever scenes, the incidental char- 
acter acting, and witty epigrams, afford amuse- 
ment from the moment the curtain is raised. 
There is brisk action and ingenious situations, 
and the staging is tasteful and elegant. Her- 
bert Kelcey, as the dignified Szv Richard Kato, 
and W. J. Le Moyne, as Admiral Darby, even 
surpass their former successes. Isabelle Irving 
is artistic in her gentle waywardness, and the 
other parts are equally well sustained. 


‘‘ Nororiety” begins the new series of Harri- 
gan’s local vaudeville, the Dolan series succeed- 
ing the popular Mulligan series. Harrigan’s 
cosy little theater is nightly crowded with select 
representatives of uptown, downtown, eastside 
and west side society, and the hits at whims, 
fads and comicalities of the day, bring bursts of 
merriment from each class. he old favorites 
are applauded, and Dave Braham’s six new 
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songs are lingering in many ears from Tenth 
street to Murray Hill Starting from a road 
house the story leads into a maze of Tenderloin 
resorts, villas and saloons, the extrication from 
which is never wished for by the audience. A 
travesty of ‘‘ As You Like It,” in the open air 
is well received, and the character of Me/an- 
choly Mary is quite as popular a hit as was the 
tough girl. This part is excellently taken by 
Vivian Bernard. Mrs. Yeamans has grown 
younger, and Edward Harrigan, Jr., and Dave 
Braham, Jr., are old enough to do creditable 
work toward fattening the leanest New Yorker 
with laughter. 


Sarpou’s comedy ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne” 
made its first appearance in New York Jan. 14th, 
at the Broadway Theater. The feature of es- 
pecial interest in the piece is the introduction 
of Napoleon as a principal, though not a lead- 
ing character, and this, with the splendor and 
beauty of its staging, insures a long and 
successfulrun. Unlike most of Sardou’s plays, 
there is little plot and few dramatic complica- 
tions. The play opens during the French Revy- 
olution, in the laundry of Catherine Hubscher, 
better known as Madame Sans Géne, who after- 
ward becomes, by promotion of her husband, 
Duchess of Danzig. Napoleon is first intro- 
duced as a poor lieutenant, owing 60f. to Sans 
Géne for washing. By a twenty years’ outrage 
upon the ‘‘unities,” he became the exacting 
emperor, so exacting in fact, in the case of the 
Duchess, that he demands that she be divorced 
from the Duke because of her illiteracy. A 
counter-plot to this is the endeavor to prove the 
guilt or innocence of the Empress. 

The Empress is vindicated, and the Duchess 
remains a Duchess. Though ever in character 
a perfect Mme. Sans Géne, Miss Kidder is 
scarcely vas dorm A the ideal for this part, but 
she does admirably. MWafoleon is well personi- 
fied by Mr. Frederick Cook. 


“The Masqueraders,” by Henry Arthur Jones, 
at the Empire, has undoubtedly proved the sen- 
sational success of the present theatrical season. 
Its theme is popular, its acting powerful, and 
well nigh perfect, its staging elaborate and ar- 
tistic. The unnatural and absurd features in 
the piece are cloaked by every attribute that 
make a production successful. The faults in 
dramatic art are lost in ingenious dramatic con- 
struction, for which Mr. Jones shares in some 
measure the praise bestowed upon the produc- 
tion. Were it not, however, for the perfect act- 
ing of Miss Viola Allen, William Faversham, 
and Henry Miller, even so strong a scene as 
the celebrated card scene would glare with 
dramatic inconsistency instead of reaping whirl- 
winds of applause. ‘The public clamor for en- 
tertainment and sensational climaxes well han- 
dled, and in the ‘‘ Masqueraders ” they get it. 
Until this craving be appeased, let the niceties 
of art step aside ! 


Proctor’s THEATER is now well established 
as a popular all-day playhouse for ladies and 
children. The plan of continuous performance 
makes it especially convenient for suburban 
residents to enjoy a good vaudeville in the 
morning or afternoon. The entire perform- 
ance is amusing and refined. 
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OTWITHSTANDING 
the great increase 
in the demand for 
‘* things Oriental” 
within the past 
few years, many 
have vague ideas 
as to the immen- 
sity of Eastern im- 

|; porting interests 
| and their bearing 

upon the interior 
decoration and 
arrangement 
of Western homes. 

There can be no 

better * enlight- 

ener” for such than 

the Oriental im- 

porting house of 

: A. A. Vantine & 

Co., of Broadway, New 
York. This concern com- 
mands the very best trade, 
and its progressiveness is 

4} li srr *~ * constantly being manifested. 

\ Nh Zs ' From basement to topmost floor 

S| a this marvelously interesting store 

2 is one continual ‘‘ feast.” Not a single 

‘ 












Oriental art, however intricate or an- 
cient, or manufactured product, whatsoever 
its character, is omitted from their stock. 
The fifth floor has been rendered especially 
unique by the introduction of six interiors, each 
differently furnished after the manner of Persia, 
Arabia, China and Japan. These interiors not 
only serve to suggest new and correct adapta- 
tions of Oriental products and furnishings, but 
they lend an unusual degree of interest to an 
already interesting establishment. At the 
present season, especial stress seems to be laid 
upon the extraordinary opportunities offered in 
their line of Oriental rugs and carpets. Two 
entire floors are devoted to this department, 
and when the Vantines speak of carrying 
‘“‘one of the largest collections” of Eastern 
weaves known to the civilized world, one does 
not wonder for a more complete display. Each 
floor has been utilized to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and no efforts have been spared to 
make the purchase of goods a pleasure rather 
than atask. The basement is devoted to the 
sale of bric-a-brac and table porcelains, Jap- 
anese lacquer ware, fans, bamboo portiéres and 
other popular goods. The first floor is occupied 
by the finer porcelains, solid silverware, teak- 
wood furniture, Benares brassware, tea and 
coffee and confections The second floor, as 
now arranged, comprises silks, drapery and 
upholstery, lambrequins, embroideries, bamboo 
furniture. The third floor is known as the 
Oriental rug and carpet depart- 
ment In addition to the rugs, 
there may be found complete 
lines of Bombay blackwood fur- 
niture, India seats, Egyptian 
stands, Turkish coffee tables, 
Arabian tables, and other Ori- 
ental furniture pieces. On the 
fourth floor an exceptionally fine 
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assortment of Japanese 
screens and hand- 
woven jute anu cotton 
rugs is arranged in a 
most inviting manner. 
The fifth floor is ren- 
dered peculiarly unique 
and interesting 
reason of the several 
interiors above refer- 
red to. The writer had 
the pleasure of visiting 
the ‘‘ Vantine Gem Col- 
lection,” which com- 
prises the choicest and 
rarest specimens in 
warp and woof that 
have ever been pro- 
duced. Silky pieces 
from ancient temples ; 
worn and yet beauti- 
ful weaves from pri- 
vate Oriental collec- 
tions, and a number of 
other equally rich ex- 
amples of Eastern skill 
are represented Sure- 
the connoisseur 
would find much to 
absorb his attention in 
such a place, if noth- = 
ing else attracted! But 
this rug department is but 
one of many distinguishing features that 
entertain the visitor looking through Van- 
tine’s, Porcelains and potteries, silk dia- 
pery, upholstery and dress silks, solid sil- 
verware, lacquer goods, Japanese mattings, 
rugs and screens, fans, embroideries, curics, 
and,- in fact, everything known to Oriental 
skill that savors of artistic beauty and utility, 
may here be found in perfect adaptation of 
Eastern furnishings to the conventionally- 
shaped apartments of Western homes. As has 
been previously stated, this Oriental bazaar, 
which the Vantines have so successfully estab- 
lished, may very correctly be designated as the 
‘* Mecca of America”—nothing of an Oriental 
character has been overlooked in their importa- 
tions, and there's little need to go beyond “‘ their 
walls” in search of Oriental grandeur. It is 
especially true of Vantine’s stock that all classes 
can there find articles of use and adornment 
suited to their needs and in keeping with their 
means. It is likewise to be noted that every 
season, and, in fact, every month finds new 
and appropriate goods in profuse variety, taste- 
fully displayed. One must visit this great 
bazaar of Oriental splendor in order to fully 
realize the extent and beauty of A. A. Vantine 
& Co.’s stock. 
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‘** FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.” 


UND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


$35,000,000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 13 years for 
$10,000 insurance in the Mutual ‘Reserve 
amounts to less than Old System Companies 
charge for $4,500 at ordinary life rates—the 
saving in premiums being equal to a cash divi- 
dend of nearly 60 per cent. 


1881. THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1894. 


No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over - + _ 85,000 
Interest Income, annually exceeds - - $130,000 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds - - - - 750,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds - 3,825,000 
Death Claims Paid, over - - - 20,500,000 
NEW BUSINESS in 1894, over 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds - 280,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS open in its Agency Department, in 
every City, Town and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will tind the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. can work for. CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Home Orrice INviTeb. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 


THE ST. DENIS,/"*"Vacarion 


EXCURSIONS 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, ALL. TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
NEW-YORK. MEXIC 


ICQ a0 
Opposite Grace Church. CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN PLAN. SPECIAL PULLMAN VESTIBULED TRAINS 
of Sieeping, Dining and Composite Library-Observatior 
Cars in January and February. 

Ample time will be devoted to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest both im 
Mexico and California. 

” The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, and 
The great popularity the St. give the holders entire freedom of movement after arrival 


in California, and on the return journey if desired. 


Denis has acquired can readily| CALIFORNIA iieqett intervals trom 


December to April. 


be traced to its unique location,} FLORIDA and CUBA 
its homelike atmosphere, the} SANDWICH ISLANDS 


peculiar excellence of its cuisine Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(a Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 


and service, and its very mod-|tour desired. 
. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
erate prces ‘ 31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg. Union Sq., New York. 


W I LLIAM TAY LO R. - Wee Cocth Tees Se Petadelghe, Pa. 
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~ Manufacturers’ Warning! ! 





DON’T 
Put SPECIAL RIMS on your wheels 


and have them dead stock later. 


Put on regular Crescent Rims, and when 


you have call for a detachable Tire, put on the 


LOCKING 


TIRE, 


Which “ FITS ANY CRESCENT RIM.” 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


275 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
943 N. Second St., St. Louis. 


205 Lake Street, Chicago. 
14 Fremont St., San Francisco. 


San Francisco Branch Carries a Complete Line of Bicycle Supplies. 





All the World’s Greatest Riders use 
Tue Duncop Tire. 





Write for our Catalogue and get our New Prices. 


HF DUNLOP is the simplest form of 
Pneumatic Tire in use. It costs a 
little more, but is supplied by all makers 
of high-grade bicycles at no extra charge. 


American Dunlop Tire Co., 
504-506 W. 14th Street, New York. 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
36 and 38 Lombard St., Toronto. 


WESTERN BRANCH: 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





™ WABASH 
LINE 


The best and most profitable 
line of medium priced wail 
cles on the market for. 


“rame, wegit Sion” S="2"4 $75.00 
mit cles 76.00 
“feome, woh 9 tee _ 60.00 
ol" ee 
ey Ran 3 aes frame, 50.00 
ice Mae GA etemie tm 5.00 

40.00 

40.00 
All Wabash Cycles Fitted with M. & W. Tires. 
All Wabash Cycles High Grade. 
AU Wabash Cycles Guaranteed. 
THORSEN & CASSADY CO. 


24-inch Wabash No. 5, diamond vee 
141 & 143 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





OCU, «= sos 2 * 
24-inch Wabash No. 6, double cutie, drop 
frame, weight 26 lbs., 
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CYCLING. 


THE WHEELS OF ’95. 


THE 1895 bicycles, as seen at the Chicago and 
New York shows, confirm the prophecy made 
in these columns that the new year's patterns 
would differ but little from those of 1894. 
Of course, there has been improvement all 
along the line—the first glance of the novice 
may not reveal it, but the critical rider finds 
that the makers have wrought so many im- 
provements in detail that the sum total has 
brought the wheel of ‘95 nearly to the excellence 
beyond which it will be impossible to go except 
in the improbable event of some radical depart- 
ure from the present established types. 

In general outline, there is wonderful likeness 
in the entire family. There is a tendency— 
undoubtedly in the right direction—on the part 
of many makers to increase the size of their 
tubing while they reduce the gauge. This 
change, slight though it be, has the effect of 
giving a stiffer frame and at the same time a 
more comely one. 

1894 was the test year for wooden rims, and 
the result is, that with one or two exceptions, all 
of the makers are equipping their wheels with 
wooden rims unless otherwise ordered. There 
are two kinds of rims, distinctively known as the 
solid wood rim, and the ‘‘ laminated” or built-up 
rim. Those who believe in the former, claim 
that in the ‘‘laminated ” method the joinings 
may possibly be affected by moisture. This 
may be true where the lamination is badly 
done, or where care in shellacing the rims is 
not used, but such cases are almost unknown 
in high-grade wheels. ‘The rider may take his 
choice of the two kinds of wooden rims with 
perfect safety. 

In the matter of tires, ’95 has seen great im- 
provements, not only in the quality of fabric 
and methods of construction, but also in de- 
vices for mechanical attachment to the rim. 
The war between the single and double tube 
tires still continues, though it must be said that 
the single tube has gained in favor.* 

In details, the bearings and pedals have re- 
ceived especial attention ; the greatest care has 
been taken to make the lightest pedal abso- 
lutely dust-proof. To all intents and purposes 
the rider may now say that his bicycle is fitted 
with dust-proof bearings. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, makers still find the chain to be the 
best and most simple mode of transmitting 
power from the crank-axle to the driving- 
wheel,- but there is still one detail lacking 
which I have always considered necessary : 
the chain and sprocket wheel cover. To me 
it seems illogical to strive for accuracy in the 
ball-bearings of a bicycle while the chain and 
sprocket wheels are left exposed to the mud 
and dust, causing friction to such an extent as 
to affect the ball-bearings. In talking with 
manufacturers I learn three reasons why some 
form of chain covering is not adopted : first, 
the constant call for very light wheels would 
make its general introduction difficult; sec- 
ondly, it does not improve the looks of the 
wheel; and, thirdly, no perfect gear-case has 
ever been brought out. Personally I believe 
that the last objection can be overcome if the 
manufacturers will seriously attempt to solve 
the gear-case problem. 

*QUTING for March will contain a special paper on tires. 


Notwithstanding the prophecies of our En- 
glish cousins, the light-weight American wheels 
‘*stood up” wonderfully well during the past 
year, and the tendency of the makers is to hold 
to about the same weights for 1895. 

Now as to the construction of the wheels that 
will tempt the buyer this season. 





MODEL 40, COLUMBIA. 


The entire line of Columbias presents one 
radical departure in that the double-tube frame 
has been abandoned for the more generally ac- 
cepted single-tube diamond. Very large tubing 
of their special make of nickel steel is used, 
and the tubing is larger than in the majority 
of wheels. Other new features are the new 
narrow-tread crank-shaft, bearings with 34-inch 
balls, and light, continuous cranks, oe 
chain and sprockets, hubs with removable ball- 
cases, and adjustable handle-bars. The con- 
struction of the hub, entirely new, is very light, 





MODEL 42, COLUMBIA, 


though strong. The Columbia people have 
always been stanch supporters of the single- 
tube tire, and on their ’95 wheels they will 
use a new and specially-constructed fabric 
which will add greatly to the speed and re- 
siliency of the machine. If, however, the pur- 
chaser prefers double-tube tires, the Dunlop 
will be furnished. One of the most important 
steps taken by the Pope Manufacturing 
Co. was the listing of their entire product, 
from roadster to racer, at $100. Model 30 is 
made with three heights of frame, 20, 23 and 
25 inches, and the gears are 60, 66 and 70, The 





MODEL 44, COLUMBIA, 


weight is about 21% pounds. Model 41 is the 
ladies’ loop frame, stripped of brake and mud- 
guards, weighing about 22 pounds, to be ridden 
by those who adopt the Bloomercostume. No. 42 
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is built especially for very small and light-weight 
men, and also for ladies who ride in rational 
costume and prefer a diamond frame. It is 
fitted with 26-inch wheels and is a most excel- 
lent bicycle. Its weight is 19% pounds. Model 
43 is an exceedingly strong tandem machine, 
with a looped frame in front, so that a lady 
may use it. This model is sold for $150, the 
oni exception to the regular price of $100. 
The i:9chine weighs 38 pounds, and is fitted 
with bottom steering connections, and thus the 
awkward connection between the front and 
back handles, which used to male the machine 
dangerous in case of a fall, is entirely done 
away with. No. 44 is the Columbia Racer, and 
it is up to date in all particulars. The gear is 
72 and the weight 17% pounds, 
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COLUMBIA COMBINATION TANDEM. 


The Hartrorps are wheels that will come into 
competition with medium-priced bicycles. Their 
pattern No. 1 is a man’s wheel embodying in de- 
sign and construction the most advanced ideas, 
It is made in two heights of frame and will 
weigh 24 pounds. Pattern No 2 is a lady’s 
bicycle of loop frame des'gn, and is in every 
particular equal to pattern No.1 It will stand 
up alongside many that list for a higher price. 
The price of these two patterns is $80. The 
tires are Hartford single-tube or Dunlop double- 
tube. Pattern No. 3 is a diamond frame of ex- 
cellent quality, a serviceable, low-priced ma- 
chine. Its weight is 27 pounds and the price is 
$60. Pattern No. 4 has a straight loop frame 
for ladies. In material and methods of con- 
struction, it is identical with No. 3, and it is 
also listed at $60. The weight is 27 pounds. 
Both No. 3 and No. 4 are fitted with single- 
tube tires. Patterns No. 5 and No. 6 are a still 
cheaper grade of boys’ and girls’ bicycles. They 
weigh only 24 pounds, are well made, and 
guaranteed to stand hard usage. The price of 
these two wheels is $50 

Every ounce of material, excepting the tub- 
ing and the raw material that goes into the 
manufacture of the Victor is made in the 
shops of the @iverman Wheel Co. The 
changes and improvements for ‘95 can be sum- 
med up as follows: Very slight changes in the 
frame, the steering head lengthened a trifle, 
the principal change being in the crank-axle 
and bearings. This axle’ is hollow and is a 
marvelous piece of workmanship. It is a puz- 
zle to the uninitiated as to the methods em- 
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ployed to bore out the axle without leaving any 
visible trace. It is claimed that this axle is 
stronger than any other form of construction 
of the same weight. The bearings are also 
much larger in circumference and the balls 
have been increased in diameter. The tread 
has been made narrower, and a new and im- 
proved method of attaching the crank-axle has 
been adopted. In the matter of tires the Vic- 
tor people are the champions of the double- 
tube pattern, though in case of demand, the 
Victor will be fitted with a single-tube tire of 
their own special fabric and construction. This 





VICTOR FULL ROADSTER, 


single-tube tire is an extremely good-looking 
affair and is very resilient. Of course, the Vic- 
tor pneumatic double-tube tire will retain the 
same features that have made a name for it 
during the past few seasons. The man-hole 
principle of inserting and extracting the inner 
tube is still in use. The Victor line comprises 
eight splendid models: No 1 is a low-frame 
road machine for short men; No. 2 is amedium- 
frame full roadster equipped with brake, rub- 





VICTOR NO. 3. 


ber mud-guards, tool-bag and goose-neck sad- 
dle; No. 3 has a still higher frarne, is stripped 
for fast road riding, and is the skillful cyclists’ 
favorite ; in No. 4 the frame is built so that the 
upper tube is just about horizontal,; while No. 
51s built with a maximum reach for extremely 
tall men. 
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VICTOR NO. 5. 
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VICTORIA, 
The Victoria bicycle is a beautiful loop-frame 


wheel of extremely graceful contour. This 
has all the features of the men’s machines in 
the bearings, fittings, and material used. In 
the matter of gearing, the Overman Wheel 
Company allow choice from twelve grades run- 
ning from 55 to 77 inches. The Victor racer is 
a splendid wheel, built for the use of skillful 
riders on the road or path. The entire line of 
Victor single wheels are $100 each. The cata- 
logue contains a table by which a rider can at 
once decide for himself the proper frame for 
him to choose so as to accommodate his reach 
properly. The range of reach is from 25 to 4o 
inches. 
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THE STERLING, MODEL K, 


** Built like a watch ” is the motto of the Ster- 
ling Cycle Works, of Chicago, and in the 
manufacture of wheels, the company lives up to 
its motto in regard to delicacy of finish and excel- 
lence of work. The Sterlings are thoroughly 
high-grade bicycles. This year’s line comprises 
seven models. The Sterling Expert Racer, 19 
pounds, $125; Sterling Expert, Model G, 26 
pounds, $109; low diamond, Model K, 23 
pounds, $110; Expert road racer, Model I, 22 
pounds, $110; the ladies’ Sterling, Model L, 
25 pounds, $110. In height of frame the Ster- 
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THE LADIES’ STERLING. 
lings range from 2134 to 24 inches. The hubs 


are of the now well-known corrugated and 
patented design used exclusively by them. 
The sprocket has corrugated fastenings and 
the tread of the wheel is from 5 to 5% inches, 
Tires are used according to the choice of the 
purchaser. The Sterling people are great be- 
lievers in testing the quality of all material 


that goes into their bicycles. One of the most 
interesting tests is that of the spokes, which 
are tied in hard knots without starting the 
fiber, Everything in the Sterling wheel is of 
the same high class and quality. 

The KRemington Arms Company were 
well known as makers of the finest grade of 
fire-arms and type-writers before they took up 
the bicycle business, The Remington name is 





known the wide world over. Bringing into 
operation the same advanced ideas, excellence 
of manufacture, and high standard business 
policy, the Remington cycles have reached a 
position in a few years equal to the reputation 
attained in the manufacture of other goods. 
Their standard road wheel weighs 23 pounds, 
It is made very much on the same lines as last 
year's pattern, with some slight changes in size 
of tubing and gauge, It has a very narrow 
tread, a little over 4% inches. It is fitted with 
the Perry chain, detachable sprocket, and an 
extremely fine pedal made on the Remington 
pattern, The ladies’ Remington is a double 


truss-frame machine, with a gracefully curved 
The tread is 5% inches. 


upper tube. These 





LADIES’ REMINGTON. 


two machines will be fitted with Pater tires 
and will list at $100. They also make an ex- 
cellent Light Roadster, identical in design and 
construction with the Road Racer, with the ex- 
ception that it has a 5%-inch tread and weighs 
25% pounds. This model is also fitted with 
PaLMe_r tires and will list at $90. 

Tue Lovey DIAMOND SaFetTIEs are made by 
the John PB. Lovell Arms (o., who were 
among the first to give a good wheel at a rea- 
sonable price, and they have this year main- 
tained the high standard of former years. 
Their ‘95 wheels will stand the closest scrutiny. 
The line consists of Model 22, which is a track 
racer, weighing 18 pounds; Model 23, a semi- 
track racer, 19% pounds; Model 94, light road- 
ster, 22 pounds; Model 25, full roadster fitted 
with brake, mud-guards, etc., weighing 24% 
pounds. Model 26 is their ladies’ machine of 
the straight loop-frame pattern. It is very 
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graceful in appearance and weighs but 24 
pounds. In addition to this line they will make 
a tandem bicycle in two styles, weighing be- 
tween 35 and 45 pounds and listing at $140. 
The improvements in the Lovell Diamonds 
for ’95 consist in the use of a larger diameter of 
tubing, new detachable sprockets, higher crank- 
shaft, new pattern barrel crank-shaft bracket, 
improved ball bearings, skeleton pedals, new- 
designed detachable brake and guards, and a 





LOVELL MODEL 23. 


very neat dust-proof oil-hole cover. The tires 
used are the Dunlop. They will fit other tires 
when specially ordered. In addition to the 
regular Lovell Diamond they will sell a line of 
medium-grade wheels called the ‘ Excel.” 
These are made in six patterns, both for men 
and women, youths and misses, boys and girls. 
They range in price from $40 up to $65, and are 
as fine a line of low-priced wheels as can be 
found in the market. 

1895 Ramblers are all that one might expect 
from The Gormully & Jeffery Manu- 
facturing Co., and the line comprises eleven 
styles, all listed at $100, with the exception of 
the tandem styles. No. 12 is a stanch, safe and 
durable roadster, made in three heights, 21, 23 
and 25 inches. The wheels are 28 inches in diam- 
eter, fitted with copper-plated, steel or wood 
rims, as desired, and 134-inch G. & J. tires. It 
weighs 25 pounds and is guaranteed tocarry the 
heaviest rider over allroads. No. 10is the Ram- 
bler racer, ‘‘built to reach,” with low-dropped 
handle-bars, rat-trap pedal, fitted with wood or 
steelrims, andG. & J. 14-inch racing tires. Un- 
less otherwise ordered, the gear is 68 inches, 
No. 11 is built of extra large tubing, and very 
strong material, geared to 60 inches, and is 
suited to the needs of heavy-weight riders. 
Model C is the ladies’ roadster, Rambler, 
weighing 27 pounds, having 26-inch wheels and 
geared to 55. This model is the same as in 
previous years, with the exception of lighter 
wheels and improved dress guards. There are 
two other patterns of ladies’ Ramblers, differing 
from Model C only in weight and minor details. 
This line comprises also three styles of the 
tandem machine, one for the track, one for two 
men, and another for a gentleman and lady. 
The weights are respectively 32, 45 and 50 
pounds It is needless to say that the Rambler 
tandems are leaders of their class. The tan- 
dems list at $150. 

The Union Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, whose success under the present 
managementis very noteworthy, offers only first- 
class wheels. The popularity of the ‘‘ Union” is 
shown by the contracts that have already been 
secured by this concern. It will be impossible 
for them to half supply the public demand. 

The Union roadster will weigh 22 pounds and 


will be built in three sizes of frames, namely, z2.. 
24, and 26 inch, with the 24 inch as the standard 
depth. The steering head is 8 inches.. The 
tubing of the frame is of larger diameter than 
formerly and of lighter gauge. The method of 
re-enforcement that is used at every point is 
exclusively their patent. The method allows 
of maximum strength with minimum weight, 
The front fork crown has been changed to the 
form known as the English pattern, made in 
three pieces of cold rolled, 14-gauge, sheet steel, 
the upper piece forming a cap covering the tops 
of the side tubes. The tread has been narrowed 
to 53% inches. The pedals are of the Union 
pattern, lightened and improved to correspond 
with the wheel. Both sprockets are made 
easily detachable. The chain used is the Perry 
¥{-inch Pen Steel Bushed chain. Their Special 
isin general lines about the same as the regular 
model, but its weight is brought down to 20 
pounds. It is closely built, has a 5-inch tread, 
Straight, hollow cranks, and is a splendid speci- 
men of the cycle builders’ art. The principle 
of hollow parts enters largely into the construc- 
tion of the Union. A great many of the nuts 
and bolts are drilled out. The axle is hollow 
in the special as is also the crank, the latter 
being a splendid piece of mechanical construc- 
tion. Riders should give early orders and be 
particular to select the tire they may prefer, as 
without special instruction the Union is fitted 
only with that of a particular firm, and this tire 
may not be the one desired by the purchaser. 
When we compare the price asked, viz.: $85, 
with the wheel Wm. Read & Sons offer, we 
marvel how such a fine machine can be put upon 
the market at such a low price. ‘The frame of 
the ’95 New Mair Model light roadster has been 
greatly improved both in design and in con- 
struction. The tread has been narrowed, and 
the machines will be fitted to weigh from 23 to 
25 pounds, according to the purchaser’s choice 
of tires. The ladies’ wheel is of the ordinary 
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loop-frame pattern, with the upper tube taking 
avery graceful curve, braced about half way 
down by the lower and straight tube. In other 
particulars of construction the wheel is identi- 
cal with the Diamond light roadster. With 
everything on the machine it weighs 28 pounds. 
The tire used is the Akron continuous inner 
tube. After a year’s trial, Messrs. Read & 
Sons have concluded that it is the best tire for 
theiruse. If detachable tires are desired, how: 
ever, the Dunlop or other tires will be fur- 
nished. 

The hand of A OQ. Very is seen in the marked 
improvements of the Warwicks for 1895. The 
line consists of Model 21, weighing 20 pounds ; 
Model 22, ladies’ loop-frame bicycle, 23 pounds ; 
Model 23, light roadster, 8-inch head, 20 
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pounds ; Model 24, ladies’ diamond frame, 21 
pounds. he improvements made in the ’95 
Models consist briefly of a double fork crown 
head. better adjusted bearings, detachable 
sprockets, adjustable handle-bars, and a very 
neat arrangement for oiling the crank-shaft 
bearings, doing away with the ordinary oil- 
holes in the barrel. The pedals are also a mar- 
vel of perfection in construction, and embody a 
great many new features which, I believe, be- 
long peculiarly tothe Warwick line. The racer, 
weighing 16 pounds, embodies all the principal 
novelties of the Warwicks, and lists at $125. The 
frames are constructed on the re-enforced sys- 
tem, which has given the Warwick frames such 
a wide reputation for strength and stiffness. 
The tires used on these wheels are the Hart- 
ford, the Dunlop, or other tires, according to 
choice. The price of the entire line, with the 
exception of the racer, is $100. In addition to the 
above, the Warwick Cycle Manufactur- 
ing Co. this year offer a moderate-priced bicy- 
cle, Model 25, diamond frame, gentleman’s, 
rice $80, weight 24 pounds, and Model 26, loop 
tame, ladies’, price $85, weight 27 pounds. 
This line, like the higher grade of the Warwick, 
is ‘‘ Built on Honor.” 

The Waverley line, built by the Indiana 
Bicycle Co., of Indianapolis, is one that the 
manufacturers ought to be proud of, and if in 
the Waverley the rider does not find value re- 
ceived, he will be exceedingly hard to please. 
The very best material and workmanship are 
em into their machines, which consist of a 

igh frame scorcher, weighing 22 pounds, fitted 
with wooden rims, clincher tires and Waver- 
ley rat-trap pedals; another machine, 23 inch 
frame, known as the WAVERLEY SCORCHER, is 
fitted with steel rims and Waverley clincher 
tires. This machine weighs 25 pounds, 
and with wooden rims it will weigh from 
2 to 4 pounds less according to the tires used. 
The price of both these wheels is $85. They 
also show two splendid ladies’ wheels, one 
with the usual loop frame and another with 
the diamond frame, both fitted with 26 inch 
wheels, listed at $75. The Waverley pedal is 
well-known as one of the finest combination 
pedals. Itcan be easily changed from a rat- 
trap into a rubber pedal, is perfectly dust- 
proof, light and exceedingly strong. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., the veteran 
sporting goods firm in America, offer ‘‘ the 





Spalding” and ‘‘Credenda.” In the field of 
cycle manufacturers only about two years, 
Messrs. Spalding have rapidly pushed to the 
front, and now offer a line of wheels of excep- 
tional merit. The Spalding track-racer weighs 
19 pounds, is fitted with Palmer tires, and sells 
for $125 The ladies’ wheel, weight 26 pounds, 
is excellent value for $100. The regular road 
models are listed at $100, and the Spalding spe- 


cial, built to order with tires, rims, saddles, gear, 
finish and all minor details, at the option of the 
purchaser, at $125. The Credenda models, 
weight about 26 pounds, will only cost $75. 
They are fitted with special dust-proof pedals, 
Spalding goose-neck saddle-post, and a special 
detachable lamp-bracket. The tires used are 
the Akron, although others will be fitted if re- 
quired. 

The Western Wheel Works have 
long been known as manufacturers of a 
great variety of excellent wheels. They have 
always offered wheels at reasonable prices and 
the demand for them is so large that they 
have been obliged to increase the facilities of 
their Chicago plant. In quality THE Crescent 
will this year stand comparison with any ma- 
chine on the market. The special scorcher 
weighs only 19 or 20 pounds. It is up to date 
in every particular, and has some good points 
distinctively its own—one in particular is the 
sprocket wheel, made in skeleton form. The 
idea is to reduce to a minimum the friction of 
the chain on the sprocket wheel. The Cres- 
cent scorcher lists at $90. No. 1 (roadster) at 
$75. No. 4 (ladies’ drop frame) at $75. The 
Crescent hubs are very light,extremely neat and 
strong, and of tubular form. The tread of the 
entire line has been considerably reduced. 
Riders may have their choice in tires and equip- 
ments, 





THE GOTHAM. 


The 1895 wheels brought out by Messrs. 
Schoverling. Daly & Gales range in price 
from $40 to $90, making a complete line of 
nine styles. These people offer only a good ar- 
ticle, and they are known in the trade as men of 
honor. The GALEs SpEcIAL is their leader, a 
21-pound road wheel, 54-inch tread, 24 3-5-inch 
frame, with numerous new features, adjustable 
handle-bars, Union pedals, extra large diame- 
ter crank-bracket, giving extra stiffness, 5-16- 
inch balls, flatted rear fork ends, making nar- 
row stiff axles but wide hubs, large tubing ; 
price $90. The Gales Roadster weighs 24 
pounds, and is similar to the Special, price 
$85. The Ladies’ Model corresponds to the 
Roadster, and weighs 25 pounds, equipped with 
brake and mud-guards, $85. The GoTHams 
compose a medium grade line of exceptional 
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value for the prices asked for them. The Men’s 
Gotham is up to date in design, has 28-inch 
wheels, wood rims, weighs 28 pounds, $60. The 
Ladies’ Model weighs 30 pounds and sells for 
the same price. The youths’ wheels list at 
$40 and $50. 

Singer & Co., whose reputation is world- 
wide, and who are by common consent recog- 
nized as on the top notch of cycle making, offer 
their Modele de Luxe, an entirely new pattern 
for 1895. This is a safety especially made for 
those desiring a wheel of light weight, suitable 
for either racing or road work. It is entirely 
rigid, strong and neat. It has 28-inch wheels, 
‘‘Singer” light tangent spokes, geared to 68 











THE SINGER. 


inches, wood or steel rims, Dunlop detachable 
tires, new dust-proof hubs, %-inch best block- 
chain, new ‘‘Singer” detachable crank-bearings, 
steering lock, double crown fork, rat-trap ped- 
als (or rubber), handle-bar dropped (or other- 
wise), best cork handles, light saddle, enam- 
eled, lined gold, extra parts plated. Weight, 
19 to 23 pounds, according to fittings. Narrow 
tread (outside width of cranks, with fixed pedal- 
ins, 5 in., or with nuts on pedals, 5% in.). 
rane made in two heights, medium and high, 
both with horizontal top bar. Price, $100. 
The Keating Wheel Company’s road- 
ster, weighing 19 pounds and guaranteed to 
carry any rider over ordinary roads, is a mar- 
velous result of the evolution of the bicycle. 
Such a machine is the 1895 Keating Model 
K. Its price is $100. Model L is similar to 
Model K, with the exception that the height 
. of the frame is 224 inches, and the price is the 
same. The Keating special track racer weighs 
only 17 pounds—a minimum of weight with the 
maximum of strength. This wheel is built to 
order with choice of tires, rims, gear, handle- 
bars, saddle and height of frame. The Ladies’ 
Keating is built in two styles, the ‘‘ Rational” 
with diamond frame, weight 19 pounds, and the 
double-drop frame, weight 23 pounds, both list- 
ing at $100. 





THE KEATING, 


The League Chainless, made by the League 
Cycle Co., of Hartford, Conn., is the only 
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chainless safety that has been a success in the 
American market The ’g5 line will consist of 
frames of three heights to fit the different reach 
of riders. A new open fork crown is used in- 
stead of the solid forging of last year. The 
frame is up to date in every particular and the 
tread has been reduced to 534 inches. The 
weight of the League Chainless will vary 
according to the tires and rims from 23% to 
26%. Specialimprovements have been made 
in the gearing, details of which are not yet at 
hand, but they have been adjusted as experi- 
ence has taught to produce the best wearing 
and running results. The price of these 
wheels for ’95 will not be under $125. Of 
course the makers claim a great advantage for 
their wheel on account of the fact that the 
wearing points are everywhere thoroughly 
protected from dust and dirt, aclaim which is 
logical. 

The Ames Manufacturing Co. have 
had experience as manufacturers of bicycles 
since 1883, and, therefore, it cannot be said that 
they are beginners in the art of cycle making. It 
is but natural that they should be fully equipped 
and in a position to produce a good wheel. Their 
line of wheels is led by Model F, their semi- 
racer, lt weighs from 18 to 21 pounds, ac- 
cording to equipments, and the price is $125. 
Model A is their high frame, full roadster, 
weight from 22 to 25 pounds. Model C, loop- 
frame ladies’ wheel, weight 28 pounds, Their 
Model G is a single-tube ladies’ wheel, weigh- 
ing 24% pounds. The three last-named wheels 
list at $100 each. Model B is a medium-grade, 
serviceable, well-made bicycle, weighing 25 
pounds; price $75 Allof these machines are 
up to date in their fittings, modern diamond 
frames, dust-proof bearings, crucible steel and 
forged ball cases, both tempered and ground, 
In all other particulars the wheels are 
thoroughly made. 

The Monarch Cycle Co., of Chicago, 
has a splendid line of 1895 wheels, ranging in 
price from $85 to $125. No. 10 is a roadster 
weighing 22 pounds, giving a wide choice of 
tires, 53{-inch tread, and lists at $100. No. 11 
is the Ladies’ Monarch, corresponding to No. 
10, and sells at the same price. Models 8 and 
g are afew pounds heavier than the preceding 
and their price is $85. Model 12 is the Monarch 
Track Racer, weighing 18 pounds, geared to 68 
or 72 inches, wheel base, 44 inches; tires, 
optional, and lists at $125. It is finished in jet 
black enamel, with all bright parts heavil 
nickel-plated on copper. The entire Monarc 
line is built of the finest obtainable materials, 
the designs are thoroughly up to date, and em- 
body numerous special features. This com- 
pany has ample capital, long experience, an 
established reputation, and a laudable ambition 
to keep in the van of cycle manufacturers. 

‘‘Outing” bicycles are manufactured by 
Hav & Willetts, of Indianapolis, Ind. Their 
wheels show good workmanship. The light 
roadster, fitted with wood rims and road tires, 
weighs 24% pounds, and lists at$85. The fork 
crown is of the latest improved double form. 
The bearing-cups are put in the frames and 
ground out after they are in their natural posi- 
tions. In this way the bearings are made ab- 
solutely true. The ‘*‘ Outing” wheels are built 
in several heights of frame, and are fitted with 
any tires desired. 
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MAJESTIC NO. 6, 


Hulbert Bros. & Co., of New York, offer 
‘‘ the Majestic,” special features of which are the 
rear wheel and sprocket attachment, an ex- 
tremely neat chain adjustment, combination 

edals with rubber or rat-trap, and adjustable 
ccalietan, The line consists of the ladies’ 
Majestic, No. 7, an extremely graceful loop- 
frame ladies’ wheel, which will list at $75. 
Their light roadster, Special No. 8, 19 pounds, 
is a wheel of excellent design. Great care has 
been used in taking the weight off where it 
could be spared. The No.6 Majestic, a full 
roadster, weighing 23% pounds, is intended to 
carry any weight over any kind of roads, This 
machine lists at $75. The Majestics have been 
steadily growing in popular favor, and they are 
winning a merited success. 

The Ames & Frost Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicago, makers of the IMPERIAL, offer 
a splendid line for ’95. Model 15 is their leader, 
weighing about 25 pounds with road tires, and 
Model 16, similar in design, will weigh 26 
pounds. Model 17, which is identical with No. 
15 in all its equipments, will have a lower 
frame to accommodate those who cannot reach 
the No. 15. Model 18, the racing wheel, will 
weigh 19 pounds. No. 19 is their light road 
wheel, and will weigh about 22 pounds. No. 20 
is their ladies’ wheel, and this will weigh about 
23 pounds. The entire line lists at $100. The 
bearings are made from tool-steel and the ball 
race and cones are of tempered steel. The 
sprockets are steel forgings, detachable, and 
can be quickly changed from standard to high 
or low gear. The sprocket is securely fastened 
by a device of their own. ‘The rear sprocket 
is of hardened tool-steel and is reversible. The 
tires, according to the wheel selected, will be 
either the Akron or such as the rider may order, 
Brakes and mud-guards for Models 15, 16 and 
17, will be extra at actual cost. 

‘ Lightness ” and ‘‘ strength,” say the Eagle 
Bicycle Mfg. Co., of Torrington, Conn. 
This company now surpasses all previous 
efforts. They present five models of high- 

ade wheels, each one a leader in its class. 

odel A is a 17-pound track-racer fitted with 
two-pound racing-tires, aluminum rims, de- 
tachable and interchangeable sprockets. This 
machine sells for $125. Model B is a 21-pound 
roadster fully guaranteed ; Model C, 23 pounds, 
is for heavier riders; Model D has an extra 
deep frame for tall men. The ladies’ Eagle is 
Model E, geared to 63, fitted with rubber 
pedals, and weighing 24 pounds. The ladies’ 
wheel, like the racer, is listed at $125, and the 
other models at $100. The entire line is fitted 
with aluminum rims, patented by the Eagle 
Company. 
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The Thorsen & Cassady Co., of Chicago, 
well and favorably known in Western cycle 
trade, offers eight models of the 1895 Wabash 
wheels. The high-frame Wabash Scorcher 
weighs 26 pounds and is excellent value for 
$75. The Ladies’ wheel corresponds to the 
Scorcher, has a double-tube drop-frame, weighs 
29 pounds and lists at the same price. The six 
other models list at $60, $50 and $40, and weigh 
from 23 to 32 pounds, according to equipments. 
This entire line is fully guaranteed, and is a 
distinct addition to the medium-grade family, 
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SPECIAL CLEVELAND. 

Messrs. H. A. Lozier & Co. are in the 
market, though their factory a short time ago 
wasinruins, The building of their new quarters 
was carried on with so much energy and their 
improvisation in other quarters so perfect that 
the regular line of Clevelands are ready for de- 
livery. The‘ Swell Special,” weight 21 pounds, 
is their leader in road machines. They claim 
for it great'strength and rigidity, and as em- 
bodying all the latest improvements. 

Their track Racer, No. 19, weighs 18 pounds, 
and like the ‘‘Swell Special” lists at $125. 
The Cleveland full roadster, No. 18, weighs 
from 22 to 24 pounds, according to the tires used, 
and lists at $100. No. 21 is built with a diamond 
frame for ladies’ who wear the natural costume. 
It is fitted with 26-inch wheels and has all the 


LADIES’ CLEVELAND, 
regular Cleveland improvements, The weight 
is only 20 pounds, and at $75 this wheel should 
prove a great seller. This entire line will be 
fitted with the Cleveland tire, interchangeable 
sprockets, new and improved bearings and an 
exceedingly light and strong chain. 

The Premier Cycle Co. was completely 
reorganized last year, and the 1895 models are 
allof American manufacture under the manage- 
ment of L. H. Johnson, Helical tubing is used 
throughout in the Premiers, making possible 
an extra light though strong frame. The Racer 
has 26-inch wheels, weighs 17 pounds, is geared 
to 72, and sells for $100, The Roadster weighs 
but 20 pounds, and the Ladies’ Premier, with 
26-inch wheels, but 22 pounds, with all on—a 
marvel of lightness and strength in cycle con- 
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struction. For heavy-weight riders a 24-pound 
roadster will be furnished with foot-rests, 
brake, and mud-guards. The entire line lists 
at $100. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co. makes one 
of the finest lamps ever put on the market. It 
is known as the ‘‘ Search Light,” and is built 
on the central draft principle, is perfect in con- 
struction, and no special oil is required, It is 
practically impossible to jar the light out, as it 
is hung on delicately-adjusted springs. ‘The 
method of attaching to the lamp-bracket is very 
ingenious and very simple. The lamp, beau- 
tifully-finished in nickel, and, in fact, an orna- 
ment to any bicycle, is used by leading riders 
from Maine to California, and has been adopted 
by the United States Government for such of 
their employees as use bicycles. This concern 
also makes a double-stroke bell at the reason- 
able price of $1.00. It is up to the standard of 
the Bridgeport Company’s usual manufacture, 
and is, for the money, one of the best bicycle 
bells made. 

IF you wish to be conveniently located while 
stopping in New York City, locate at the St. 
Denis, where the Broadway car can leave and 
take you at the Eleventh street corner. The 
excellence of Taylor’s restaurant is undisputed, 
the rooms are in a neighborhood quiet at night. 
For shopping and the theaters the St. Denis is 
within walking distance, 

& & & 
* 
FIFTH AVENUE FOR WHEELMEN. 

The enterprising gentleman who wrote to 
the Police Board of New York, asking that 
Fifth avenue be reserved for the exclusive use 
of owners of private carriages will probably not 
get what he asks for, but, after all, the request 
is not so unreasonable. Fifth avenue is, as 
every one knows, the pleasure street of New 
York. It is the great show street, and, during 
certain seasons of the year, seventy-five per 
cent. of the vehicles which pass over its pave- 
ments are carriages. With Broadway and 
Sixth avenue on one side, and Madison and 
Fourth avenues in addition, there is plenty of 
chance for business traffic. I am not aware 
whether the enterprising gentleman would ex- 
clude bicycles from Fifth avenue, but, if the 
ordinance were to pass simply on the basis that 
pleasure carriages only should be used, bicy- 
cles could not, under the rulings of the courts, 
be excluded. It will be interesting to cyclers 
to observe whether any notice will be taken of 
his request. 

PACED RECORDS. 

The time is fast drawing near when paced 
records will cease, simply because the limit has 
been nearly reached, and a new series of rec- 
ords of the unpaced kind will be inaugurated. 
I have no doubt that the value of the unpaced 
record is greater than that of the paced, and, 
in fact, it will become a matter of necessity 
that some new scheme be inaugurated whereby 
the interest in record making can be retained, 
and, when the limit of speed has been reached 
through the medium of paced riding, the public 
will naturally require something else, and there 
is only one thing left, and that is the unpaced. 
When, however, the limit of the new style 
of record breaking is reached, what will the 
manufacturers turn to for advertising purposes 
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and the record breakers do for aliving? To 
say that there is no limit to the speed of the 
bicycler would be folly. It is simply a question 
how soon that limit will be reached, and, 
when it is reached, how soon the men in their 
efforts to lower the same will tire of their futile 
endeavors and the manufacturers tire of the un- 
necessary expense. Had any one told me 
three years ago 1.35 was possible, I should have 
looked upon him asa fit candidate for the luna- 
tic asylum ; but in the eyes of experience, the 
lunatic is the man who will dare to place the 
limit that these men with the improved meth- 
ods, improved tracks and improved bicycles 
will be able to reach. 
OPPOSITION LEAGUES. 

Speaking of League matters, I have not 
heard anything lately about the National Col- 
ored League. I have inquired hither and yon, 
but the attempt which was made after the As- 
sembly at Louisville had decided te refuse the 
colored man membership, seems to have died 
a natural death. There is another small organ- 
ization, the formation of which, in Michigan, 
was commenced with a flourish of trumpets and 
with promises of immensity and power beyond 
comparison, that seems also to havedisappeared. 
The fact of the matter is that any organization 
which is practically in opposition to that grand 
National body, the League of American Wheel- 
men, is bound to die a sudden and unnatural 
death. It cannot be otherwise. All of these 
small Leagues which it has been my duty from 
time to time to record as springing into exist- 
ence have died out almost as quickly. Public 
sentiment is against them. The League of 
American Wheelmen is pre-eminently the 
National organization. It has a hold upon the 
American cycling public ; it has the confidence 
of the rank and file, and properly so, for amid 
storms and tempests, criticisms and actual an- 
tagonism, it remains first and foremost as a rep- 
resentative cycle organization of the country. 

THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE L, A, W. 

Mr. H. E. Raymond, on the occasion of his 
farewell dinner, announced that he would not 
be a candidate for president of the L.A.W., 
on the ground that he was opposed on principle 
to any one connected with the trade holding 
office in the national body. This opens up the 
question as to the wisdom of electing members 
of the trade to League office. It is not a ques- 
tion of an individual’s fitness, for in the case 
under discussion no one can gainsay the fitness 
of Mr. Raymond for the position, or that he 
would make a good and efficient president ; 
but to throw down the bars because of his per- 
sonal fitness would carry with it as a precedent 
elements of danger which cannot be ignored, 
The lines of the League and of the trade run 
too close and too parallel not to be in danger 
of crossing, and in such a case the temptation 
to sacrifice the interests of the League for per- 
sonal profit might prove all too powerful. 
There are many men in the trade who would 
do the League honor ; but this is not a question 
of individuals, but of a class. The trade has 
given the League the most generous support, 
and they have in turn received their reward 
directly and indirectly. It is doubtful whether 
the trade would be in favor of its members tak- 
ing office in the national body. 

THE PROWLER. 





